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CHAPTER I 


RED SEA 


C APTAIN ANDRi BART jounjeyed to the South Seas 
in the way a messenger boy goes from one part to 
another bf a too familiar city. The run had nothing 
to tell him now; ever since the war he had b^n expiating his 
offences, if they were offences, by tliis humdrum jog from 
Marseilles to Istanbul to Suez and so on down past Port Sudan, 
Jiddah, Jibuti and Aden to the ports of India and the Spice 
Islaiils and eventually — ^afrer what always seemed todiim half 
a Ufetime — ^to the Marquesas and home. Captain Bart had a 
family 4n T^ti, that is to say, a lazy, fat and wholesomely 
indifferent wife with two children whom he hadtio reason to 
suppose to be other than his own; that tliey belonged to a 
different race constituted his licence to dispense witli any 
antiquated notions of frdchty, which, in any case, would never 
have interfered much with the Captain’s diversions. The only 
pleasure he derived from his distasteful occupadon was, an 
occasional erode interlude with a lady passenger free enough to 
receive his addresses, which, on the kind of ship he commanded 
and in the part of the world it served, was not seldom, ^e 
was careful to make sure, however, that in all these cases there 
was no likelihood of financial responsibihty arising. The 
Captain was free, not loose, as the Bard advises, and he recalled 
wim uncomfortable distinctness the one time— just after the 
war, — ^when he had so far lost his head as to forget that 
Hungarian dancing girls on their way to Colombo were likely 
tb ^ in need of funds and to know how to get them. Ever 
since that catastrophe Captain Bart had taken his bearings 
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rather painstakingly before engaging in any adventures even on 
his own ship, where he was relatively safe. As for the shore — 
Istanbul, Suez, Calcutta and the like — ^he left* that to the more 
reckless of his men, younger or older, and contented himself 
with an occasional l^.ure on the subject when they came to 
grief. , • 

The Noimoutier was a freighter which c&rried some twenty 
passengers in a single class known as cabitte, as well as a swarm 
of others in the steerage and also — from Suez onward— on a 
lower deck. These steerage and deck passengers were, up to 
Jiddah, likely to be Arabs on pilgrimage, and thereafter they 
might be Indians, Cliinesc, Arabs or any other variety of poor 
man known to that part of the world, including sometimes 
Europeans who had either exhausted their luck or wished (like 
the occasional missionary) to live on the lowest scale. The 
passengers in the cabine had nothing to do with the vermin 
below, and looked down upon them from the exiguous upper 
deck as you might look at fish in a tank. Captain Bart hiniself 
had onl) one preoccupation with regard to his deck passengars : 
to be sure that they did not bring an epidemic aboard. So far 
he had been favoured by fortune, although not without one or 
two quick :ftid substantially unrecorded burials at sea. 

The, Noimoutier offered no luxury even to its aristocracy in 
the cabine. It possessed one very small salon for reading and 
writing, one larger one for meals which served also for a 
smoking-room and lounge between times, and a restricted 
dcf k space on which there, were a few chairs and a ping-pong 
table. The bar was the same “big” salon which served as 
dining-room and lounge, and every Simday morning, or also 
on weekdays when there were priests aboard, it did duty as a 
church. The acrid smell of dirt, alcohol, incense and tobacco 
seemed to have worn into the very texture of the rotten wood 
and perishing mock-leather of its furnishings. Portraits of 
Marshal Lyautey, Jean Francois ChampoUion, the late Emperor 
Khai Dinh of Annam, several ferocious military and naval 
commanders with moustaches, and Mademoiselle Gaby l^Gslys 
looking over the top of a large ostrich-frather fiui in the yelr 
1914, although seldoifi given even a glance by the ship’s 
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officers or passengers, added to the lugubrious aspect of the 
grand salon. It was not positive that the ferodotis military 
and naval men wtre dead, too, since nobody knew who they 
were any more, but that was the assumption — ^if, indeed, they 
had ever been alive. To this human, flecropolis there was 
%dded a ^y-blown series of noteworthy sights, the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, the Templhs of Angkor, the Taj Mahal, desert sands 
and coral rcc6 without name or recognizable feature. The 
only contemporary element in the decoration of the grand 
salon was provided by a large coloured calendar of the 
year 1900, due (as it proclaimed) to the generosity of a tyre 
company. , • 

Captain Bart came into this rectangle of social intercourse at 
half-past eleven ^ery morning and half-past six every evening. 
He was to be seen there at other hours, too, but these were the 
fixed moments for his aperitif, which never altered even though 
the hours for meals grew later and later. Thus lunch was at 
twelve-thirty and dinner at sevcn-tliirty from Marseilles to 
Istawul, advancing half an hour after the point of Ras Moham- 
med had beep passed and the ship was full at the vjercy of the 
Red Se#. From Port Sudan on, the lunch- and dinner-hours 
were almost anything the Captain and his passengers chose to 
make it, so long as it was not earlier than half-past one in the 
daytime and nine o’clock at night. As the hotir of the apMtif 
thus extended itself the Captain’s mood grew equally expansive, 
even though he did not seem to drink much more in two or 
three hours than in one. It was the distance from Europe, 
some observers thought, that governed Captain Bart’s hours of 
leisure. He was no busier between Marseilles and Istanbul than 
between Ras Mohammed and Aden, but as Europe receded so 
also did its clamorous emphases and preferences, its views of 
duty, time and purpose, along with whatever there was in 
such views to carry the idea of censure. The freedom east of 
Suez was once, by a poet fond of ftets, held to apply to a 
number of things (tmrst, the Ten Commandments^ etc.) 
whicb been equalized since then in pretty well all parts 
oF the world ; Captain Bart’s liberation as he went eastward had 
no such practical basis, but came instead from the fmtasies of 
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some interior censor. This faculty apparently worked itself 
out to the world of communication through the space-time 
passage, and did so at every voyage, so thatf’the few repeaters 
among the Noinnoutier s passengers (and there were just a few) 
swore the Captain tiudc the same remattks at fixed points of 
latitude and longitude on each journey. Thus: < * 

“Certain persons,” he would say darkly, “are enjoying dieir 
day in France. Their day will be short.” 

This might be said as early as on the first evening out from 
Port Said. Ths. Freemasons and Communists, the Republi- 
cans, the international bankers and the Jews, all made their 
appearance in cum, a littls later in sequence and more specific in 
function, until by the time the Gulf of Aden had been passed 
and the Noirmoutier was safe in the bosom of the Arabian Sea, 
Captain Bart’s hours for the aperitif outnumbered his hours for 
anything else, and the villains in his piece, both individually 
and by organized groups, had grown to include most citizens 
of the French Republic. What you gathered from all this, if 
you had the patience to gather so much, was that these sBlister 
forces had««5mehow banded together just about ^945 in 
revenge for his loyal service to the greater and betfer France 
(“la Frcmci' eternelle”) during the deplorable years of the 
^rm|m occupation, had exiled Captain Bart to diis wretched 
cattle boat and its luispeakable peregrination from port to port 
in die forgotten areas of the earth. By the time this became 
thoroughly established by many angry untiertones, partial 
insinuations and fragmentary outbursts — for the Captain never 
did tell lus story all at once — the passenger was usually some- 
where near a destination and only too happy to disembark, 
leaving the tale to be retold without warning to other classes or 
generations of travellers. An American had once written up 
plainly in the gendemen’s lavatory some caution against the 
Captain’s sad story, but few Americans ever travelled by the 
Noimoutier and the other passengers, no matter how conversant 
with die EngUsh language, had no means of knowing what the 
words meant, so the friendly admonition was in vain. ,*■ 
The Captain’s journeys had been weighted in one direction 
or the other — ^that is, either toward amorous adventure or 
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political resentment — ever since tlie war, and there had seldom 
been even the most temporary equiUbrium between them. It 
depended largely of course, upon the quality (and at times 
quantity) of female companionship oficred. The male 
passengers on some voyages got off with*only a few evenings 
^f bittecfcif veiled, recrimination; these were on trips when 
Captain Bart found himself so beset by &ir candidates for his 
attention that his grievances were all but forgotten. The trips, 
however, were Igiig, and in general the opportunities offered 
for the entire range of the Captain’s interests^ every human 
activity they touched, were sufficient to his needs. You would 
have said, in fact, tliat tlie rascal was»well off;«s a well-built 
Norman of about forty or a little more, with a personable 
manner, a fair l&owledge of languages and tm re<d ambition 
of any kind, his dominion on the Noimoutier, with tlie Tahitian 
family waiting for him at the journey’s end, should have 
corresponded fairly accurately to his heart’s desire. 

Not at all : somehow or other he always found a way of 
mak^g it into a struggle and of getting from it 9 warm 
indignant seqpe of persecution. Thus it was on th'* Jast voyage 
but on^ when his days were sunless and liis nights moonless 
because of an American lady who seemed more ihterested in 
her book — ^her books, countless in number and rclenjless in 
succession as he deemed tliem — ^than in his efforts to talk. This 
American lady was not strictly young in the old-feshioned 
sense: that is, she might have been almost forty herself, or 
somewhere near it, and she did not attempt to look likq a 
young gkl having a good time at a picnic. But she was what 
Captain Bart called — yearning for somethir^ he had almost 
forgotten — “correct”, and by a conspiracy of circumstances 
this quality came to seem the most desirable of all as the ship 
churned along through tlie hot and viscous sea. 

For one thing, the American had the field almost to herself. 
There was a night-club singer on her way to Saigon who 
repelled the Captain on a large number of counts, leading off 
witl^he obvious one that she must be in need «f money. There 
was an English lady of uncertain but very respectable age who 
got on at Port Said and spent a great deal of W time painting 
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small, oblong water-colours. There were four frightened 
nuns, French Dominicans, who had been on the ship since 
Marseilles. There were no other female pasiengers afrer Port 
Said, although there had been a whole troupe of them between 
Marseilles and IstanHul, equally taboo to me Captain because 
of their profession. Consequently the American, y'ho cm-t 
barked at Istanbul and had the unprecedented honour (paid for 
at a generous advance over the ordinary rate) of a cabin to 
herself, was the centre of the Captain’s interest from the 
moment he behald her. She united in her one person such a 
variety of advantages (including the cabin to herself) as had 
never been braught together on the Noimoutier before. And 
besides, with her trim figure, her cool, temperate glance (usually 
indifierent even when it seemed to be making' an estimate) and 
the quality and contents of her scanty luggage, she seemed to 
belong to a category which did not often travel by the Noir- 
moutier. Perhaps this was the category the Captain had in mind 
when he called her “correct”. At all events tliese were the 
charactedstics that fint fastened his attention upon her (these 
and that cabin alone, bearing out the general theprem that all 
Americans were rich). It was only afterwards that htf'noticed 
the even softness of her skin, the depths of blue in her eyes, and 
the slight swing or musicality of her movements which, he 
thought, had some curious resemblance to a swinging musical- 
ity in her speech. By the time he had reached this stage in his 
observations the Captain was aware of feeling a beguitt, as he 
called it, a distinct and uimiistakable beguitt, for the attractive 
American woman. He went further: in his own mind he 
called her la belle Atnericaine, altliough what decision a jury of 
ejeperts might have made upon her strict or absolute beauty he 
was not prepared to say. 

But she seemed slow to understand how pleased he was with 
her, and not only raised a barrier of books against his conversa- 
tion, but often seemed actually not to see him until he brought 
himself obtrusively to her attention. She had asked to have a 
table alone, upon leaving Istanbul, and had stuck to it j^en 
when the Captain o£R;red her the place of honour at his own 
table on the second night out Now, inexplicably, she had 
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joined forces with the aged or ageless English lady two days 
after Port Said, and the two of them had their meals together in 
a happy and a)» times mirthful concourse from which the 
Captain at his larger table — the table and in fact the only one 
except that which accommodated the foilir nuns — ^fclt excluded. 

So h^was startled at his own good fortune one morning to 
go into the grand*salon and find that the belle Amiricaine was 
not only there, but there alone. He had not had much talk 
with her alone, .although not for lack of trying: there were 
always other passengers, and just lately in puticular the vieille 
Anglaisc, to interrupt and supervise. His nand went to his 
face : if he had not shaved oif his Qiuustache«in 1945 at the 
time of his merciless persecution he would have twisted its 
ends now. As ft was, he merely passed his hand over his manly 
Norman chin — fortunately well-shaved this morning — and 
made a rather ceremonious bow. 

“My good luck, madame. May I sit down?” he asked, 
doing so at the same time. “We don’t see you ’ere often, 
cxc^t at meals.” 

“I thouglit it was cooler here than on deck,” slie vdd, looking 
up at him helplessly. For only a moment her eyes suggested 
the bafiled pause of the deer caught ui a bright light : the leap to 
safety had not occurred to her. Before it did, he had gone on : 

“The Red Sea is not cool, no,” he said profoundly. * “Will 
you have an aphitifi It is the hour. Myself, I Uke a little 
vermouth and'soda at this time. With a little ice, no ? Boy!” 

It was all too quick for her: she yielded and watched an 
Annamite boy with an enclosed and uiu-cgarding face squirt 
soda water from a tired syphon into two glasses. The Captain 
was talking on: the weather, the Arab pilgrims they had 
fortunately disgorged at Jiddah, the hope of a quick unloading 
and departure at Aden. 

“And after that,” he said, as if he were making an intimate 
personal pledge, “the sea becomes beautiful, the weather soft 
and sweet. There will be the moon.” 

some reason the belle Americainc* s cesponse to these 
|lromissory notes was not just to the Captain’s liung ; he veered 
suddenly in another direction. 
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"What is the book,” he asked, with again the sketch of a 
bow, even though he was sitting down, "which has the honour 
to interest you?” 

She exposed the tide with some reluctance : it was bound to 
elicit too much comrtient from Captain Bart. 

Beyond Good and Evil” he read out rather slowly,^.as if the' 
words were at least partially unknown to hhn. Then his fece 
grew brighter with a knowing smile. 

"Ah, something amusing at last!” he said,, sipping his ver- 
mouth and soda^ "You know, madame, it isn’t natural for 
such a charming young lady to spend a whole journey on such 
great, fat, heavy volumes js I’ve seen. Oh, I’ve looked at them 
from time to time when you didn’t even know I was observing 
you. And I thought, what a pleasure it would be to take your 
mind off such subjects. You see, we are sometimes observed — 
we are somedmes the object of some drought — even when we 
know it least.” 

The American nodded her head and smiled with a touch of 
consciou/i miscliief in the comer of her mouth. 

"As you^y. Captain,” she conceded, and even drank some 
of her vermouth and soda. "But I’m afraid this isn’t- a very 
amusing bo^k. I find it even a litde difficult to read.” 

"Beyond Good and Evili” he pronounced again in a tone of 
incredulity. "But really, madame, all the most delightful 
things in life — and also the most amusing — are beyond good 
and evil. It is only when the ideas of good and evil come in 
that they lose their — their charm.” 

He setded himself back in the round-backed chair with 
satisfaction. He had not only disposed of a fairly abstract 
subject but had done so in a way wliich no woman — at least 
n6 attractive woman — could possibly answer except by agree- 
ment. This agreement had been assured in advance by the 
Captain’s use of certain words, such as "delightful” and 
"amusing” and (above all) "charm”, which, as he firmly 
believed, answered all possible rebellions in the female in- 
tellect. < 

"I haven’t read the book, of course,” he added as a generotfi. 
afterthought, "hit a. roman gaii” 
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The American, thinking no doubt of those romans gats which 
are sold in French railway stations to induce erotic reverie 
among bored tAvellers, made a sudden small chirping noise 
akin to laughter. 

“I’m afraid not,” she said. “It’s not a Story at all. Nothing 
•luppen^p it. It’s merely what a man thinks.” 

This put the wfiole subject into another realm for Captain 
Bart. A roman gai called Beyond Good and Evil was one thing, 
almost sure to bc.amusing and full of charm, above all if it dealt 
with sexual prowess in Paris, as he had of co^icsc assumed ; but 
anything called Beyond Good and Evil which consisted of what a 
man thinks, thought or might think, was ob»dously wrong 
from the start. The Captain had seen a few such books and 
knew them to b% the product of the devil’s kitchen by way of 
' the Freemasons, Republicans and Jews. 

“It’s sad to sec such a charming young lady under influences 
of that kind,” he said gravely. “ One who has suffered a great 
deal from them — I may say— -one who has seen liis country 
suffel a great deal from them — forgive me, madame — ^must 
treat them A^ith the utmost reserve.” 

She kughed this time without any attempt to diminish the 
sound or disguise its nature. She need not havedjothered in 
any case, for the Captain’s only feeling was of pleasure at the 
sight of her small, smootli and even teeth. 

“I’m not sure you’d feel such extreme reserve about this 
one. Captain,’* she said. “I was just reading somctliing not 
long ago about the French Revolution.” 

“Ugh,” said the Captain, or some sort of noise approximat- 
ing the look of “Ugh”. 

“If I’m not mistaken you don’t think highly of the French 
Revolution,” she went on, smiling again. (She had not been 
able to escape a few of the Captain’s poUtical monologues 
even though they had not been addressed to her.) 

“The man says here,” she told him, “that the French Revolu- 
tion was a terrible farce. He abo maintains dut it was quite 
supgjfluous when judged close at hand.” 

* “I agree heartily,” said the Captain. “This seems a very 
sensible kind of book. What else does he say about it e ” 
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‘“The noble and visionary spectators of all Europe,”’ she 
read aloud, “’have interpreted into it, &om a distance, their 
own indignation and enthusiasm so long and so passionately 
that the text has disappeared under the interpretation.’” 

“I don’t know abbut that noble and visionary part,” the 
Captain declared with vigour. “It always has seeing to mc» 
that the blacker the scoundrel tlie nobler fie pretend to be. 
But I like the . . .” 

He paused, shaken by a necessity new to .him: there was 
actually in existeiir.e, it seemed, a writer who expressed liis own 
thoughts but now he had to try and remember hottf. He made 
an obscure gurgle in hi& throat; the American came to his 
rescue. 

“You like the general attitude, the geiieraTidea,” she said. 
“Is that it?” 

“Yes,” he said gratefully, “that’s it. Most of these writing 
people talk such ’orribic nonsense about the Revolution Jratt^aise, 
from which come all our malhcurs, it is rare to find one who . . . 
Enfin, Madame will understand.” * 

The emotion of intellectual gratitude was so nevyr to him that 
it shattered his usually excellent English: thus he lapsed into 
an accent which she had not heard before, and which (perhaps) 
still fuijhcr deepened her smile. At any rate something did, 
and it may have been the advent of the Belgian Jesuit Father 
jaergens who, at this moment, materializing behind the Cap- 
tain’s chair, invited himself to the table. He ha3 hardly come 
intp the Captain’s consciousness before the excited ship’s officer 
had turned to him with the revelation of so strange a discovery. 
This time the Captain spoke in French and the conversation 
continued in that tongue since the American lady had no 
trouble with it. 

“Imagine, Father,” the Captain addressed him, “Madame 
here is reading a book which says the French Revolution was 
a terrible farce. Superfluous, too, the book says. Considering 
what poisonous nonsense there is in most books on the 
subject . . . !” 

“Tnily,” said Father Jaergens benignandy, nodding toward 
the Annamite boy to indicate that he, too, had reached the 
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hour of the aperitif. “And what book of rare common sense, 
not to say courage, have we here?” 

This time th^ American lady’s look of downright mischief 
was unmistakable. She exposed the cover of the book, on 
which the tide and author were both braaenly stamped. 

* “Ni^lizsche ! ” ^ther Jaergens exclaimed. From die move- 
ment of his right hand, begun and almost immediately aban- 
doned, it looked as if his first impulse had been to cross himself. 
He then leaned hack in the little round-backed, mock-leather 
chair and assiuned, as smoothly as thc,i^tinctive revulsion 
would permit, his air of man of the world. The American 
watched him with such interest that it seemed as if she had 
studied these molestations before. 

“Of course we all read Nietzsche at one another,” 

he said affably. “It is necessary to have some knowledge of 
error before we can combat it. However, my dear Captain, I 
don’t think Nietzsche’s ideas of the French Revolution are 
exaedy the same as yours, or as mine either. And I am aston- 
ished to find such a book in the hands of this channii^ lady.” 

“There i% an excellent international bookshop in Istanbul,” 
the lady said iimocendy. “I bought it there. It’s a London 
edition.” 

“But I don’t understand,” the bewildered Captain bjoke in. 
“The gallant fellow” — ^he called Nietzsche a gaillard — “says 
just what I’ve^always thought about that accursed Revolution 
that brought the Freemasons and the Jews upon us. Now, 
Father, you’re not going to defend all that rubbish and corrjip- 
tion, are you?” 

“I neither defend nor attack the French Revolution,” said 
Father Jaergens urbanely. “It happened a long time agp. 
Many misguided men took part in it and bore die regret to 
their graves. I only say tliat this degenerate German writer, 
this Nietzsche, is not fit for you to read. Captain. He may in 
one sentence say something which-pleases a particular notion of 
yours, but in the very next — and by virtue of having pleased 
^oujonce — ^he endangers your soul’s salvatiom.” 

“Dear me,” the lady said. “I had no idea I was incurring 
such perils. Don’t you think I’d better go out on deck? 
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There might be something contagious about this book. After 
all, Tve read a great deal of it now.” 

The Captain’s gallantry overcame whatevci^fears he had for 
his soul’s salvation; after all, he knew very little about the soul, 
and the body was a present certainty. 

“Oh, my dear lady,” he said, “what an ic^pa ! Yourfiavcn’t * 
even finished your vermouth. We all know that the ladies 
read whatever falls into their hands and it does them no particu- 
lar harm. Ladies must keep diemselves occupied, and lace- 
work isn’t for ev<3twbody, is it ? Come now, let’s have another 
aperttij. 

The Jesuit, whose drink was Dubonnet, was ready; the 
American allowed her glass to be filled again ; perhaps there was 
something in the Captain’s presence or manner (ne thought) 
that was at last making itself known to her. He looked at the 
direction of her glance and saw, to his considerable distaste, the 
slow and almost shapeless advance of the vicille Anglaise. 

“Here’s Mrs. Aimandale,” the American said in a much 
brighter Voice, reverting to English. “Come and sit with us 
and have a drink of something. The Captain and# Father Jacr- 
gens are in the midst of a rather sharp dispute about Nfctzsche 
just now. Tm sure you want to know how it comes out.” 

“Nietzsche?” said Mrs. Annandale, moving carefully into 
the fourth round chair at the table. It swivelled uncertainly 
under her as she deposited some objects on the ^ble and some 
others, including a huge canvas bag which held much of her 
painting gear, on the floor beside her. When the swivelled 
chair at last came to rest she was left with her line of vision 
passing straight between the Jesuit Father and the American 
lady> in such a way that it coidd only fall upon the fly-specked 
coloured photograph of Marshal Lyautey in his gold kepi and 
innumerable medals. 


“ Such a dyspeptic-looking man,” she said. “I can’t see any 
reason why they should have him in the dining-room.” 

The Amencan laughed, and so did the Jesuit ifter a moment, 


but the Captain 'vCas more puzzled than ever. 

done?** he murmured, half turning round. **Quoi 
done ?** And then reassured bv|)Mi|fhfipf the familiar pinched 
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&ce in the familiar dirty frame, he managed a smile in his turn. 
After all, if la belle Amiricaine chose such a duenna, it was all he 
could do to maKe himself agreeable to her. 

“Do *ave something, Mrs. Annan^e,” he urged her. 
“There are some excellent strops, some orangeade . . .“ 

Mrs.(Annandal^, who, as an old traveller, had no doubt 
sampled the strops available on such ships as the Noirmoutier, 
said no with decision. 

“It’s hot and one way to deal with that is to drink something 
strong,” she declared as from a wealth oj^ Experience. “I’ll 
have a drop of gin. Let me see. Gin and French, with ice.” 

The consternation on the Bclgian*Father’s fsce was quickly 
followed by thq benevolent and all-comprehending expression 
which the American recognized as his “m^-of-the-world”. 
The Captain, however, who had never seen Mrs. Annandale 
drink anything before, and whose ideas of the correct beverage 
for old ladies had already been expressed, could hardly bring 
himself to repeat these starding commands to the Annamite 
boy. Even so, the Aimamitc, whose vocabulary ift aU lan- 
guages was* confined to drinks and who had missed almost 
nothing in that regard, was back in a moment with the gin 
botde to pour into the glass of ice and vermoudi. 

“ On second thought. I’ll have a htde gin in mine, too,” the 
American lady said — with. Captain Bart thought, an undertone 
of something approaching defiance. Perliaps she had noticed 
or felt his imexpressed criticism of her elderly friend; his heart 
warmed to such loyalty. 

“By all means, dear madamc,” he said, taking the gin bottle 
from the Annamite’s hand to pour the liquid himself. 

“Now let’s get back to Nietzsche,” said Mrs. Annandale, 
having tasted her gin and found it good. “What’s he done 
now ? I remember he started the last war, or the war before 
the last — ^anyhow the 1914-1918 war — or at least some people 
used to say so, although I never could understand how he did 
that, since he’d already been dead a long while. Some people 
jjpstjrefuse to die, I suppose. I haven’t heafd anythii^ about 
Nietzsche for a long time, just the saihe. What’s he up to 
nowe” 
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There was something about Mrs. Annandale — even apart 
from her speech— 'Which was utterly outside the life experience 
and, you might say, expectancy, of both Cfhptain Bart and 
Father Jaergens. Bol^ goggled at her now, at a loss for words. 
The American was enjoying herself. 

“These gentlemen are a little surprised at (he book I^n read- * 
ing,” she explained to her fiiend, showing the book. “Cap- 
lin Bart was almost prepared to read it himself, or at least to 
quote it, on the basis of what it says about the,French Revolu- 
tion, when along ^omes Father Jaergens and tells him it will 
endanger liis soul’s salvation.*’ 

“Then I cxf^ct he’d better read it immediately,” said Mrs. 
Annandale with undisturbed good hiunoin. “His soul’s 
salvation isn’t worth much unless it’s been in a little danger. 
You don’t want everything delivered by hand. Captain, do 
you i And even if you did . . .” 

The Captain was vexed at all the circumstances which had 
interrupted his one chance to talk to the American — even, in 
spite of great reverence for the cloth, at Father Jaergens — ^but he 
had an idcant would be wise to conciliate Mrs. Annandale, no 
matter. 

“Anythin'^ you recommend,” he said, with that inclination 
of the seated body which indicated a bow. 

“Mrs. Redwood,” said Mrs. Annandale, pronouncing the 
name of the American for the first time in that cojtnpany, “has a 
vast number of books. Not counting the ones she’ll throw 
aw^y when this journey’s over, I diink most of her luggage is, 
in fact, books. That ought to be enough to ruin your soul 
for ever. Captain.” 

,.“If 1 had only access to them !” he said, sighing. 

“Mrs. Redwood,” said Father Jaergens tentativdy, pro- 
nouncing it with a number of r’s and a v instead of a w — ^not to 
mention the cooii^ sound he made on the syllable “oo ” — as 
if it were on the whole a name from another planet, “Mrs. 
Redwood will excuse me for hoping that all these books are 
not by Nietzsche.*’ 

He laughed as if he had just made an exceptionally good 
joke. 
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“And permit me,” he said, “to order another aphitif for 
the company. It is so seldom we have the opportunity . . 

“If I have one ftiore,” said Mrs. Redwood, “I shall foil asleep 
after lunch — and why not? There’s nothing very urgent to 
keep me awake.” 

“I altgays tell aijiybody who’ll listen to me that it’s best to 
have a good long nap after lunch in the Red Sea,” said Mrs. 
Annandde, who by this time had fished out her knitting 
needles and was Jiard at it. “And not only in the Red Sea, 
either. In any hot climate, that is. In the ^vcning, then, you 
can wake up and have a bath and feel very — ^wcU, whatever 
you do feel. I always felt young and>full of deviltry. I don’t 
suppose I could say that any more.” 

“Madame ! ” the Captain protested. ^ 

“You mean there’s some of the deviltry left, I suppose?” 
she inquired, hfting her brows at him over the knittit^. “ Per- 
haps, but 1 doubt it. There may be a little of the residue. The 
residue of deviltry. Captain — ^now what would that be ? You 
know, I’ve an idea it might be caution.” 

Meanwhilf Father Jaergens was talking in almost an under- 
tone to Mrs. Redwood, as the Captain could not foil to perceive 
although he did not hear their words. 

“Tlhs Nietzsche,” Father Jaergens said, “is a persuasiye and 
a very subde writer, as I remember. He is only for the evolv- 
ed, the enlightened. We can read him and suffer no ill effects. 
It is not for sudi a simple creature as our Captain.” 

“I’m sorry but I don’t understand,” Mrs. Redwood said jn 
the same low voice. “If Nietzsche has no truth in him for the 
Captain he can have no truth in liim for me either.” 

“It is not a question of truth,” the Belgian answered, movii^g 
his stubby forefinger back and forth in the air in fi-ont of her. 
“The statements of an author ate attempts to play games with 
words. Sometimes these may be dangerous games for simple 
people. The truth comes from God as revealed through I& 
Church. A writer like Nietzsche can know nothing of the 
troth.” 

"Perhaps.” Mrs. Redwood consented a little wearily. (His 
tone had suddenly become very heavy as well as confident^) 
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“I don’t find myself very much at home in — ^well, in revelations 
of the kind you mention. ” 

‘‘I’ve been up and down this wretched soUpy piece of water 
more times than I can tell you,” Mrs. Annatidale was informing 
the Captain. Then,' as if in response to some signal invisible 
to the others, she spoke to Mrs. Redwood : 

“My dear, let's get whatever "breath of air there is before 
lunch, shall we i "We’ve bankrupted the Captain already and I 
feel quite tipsy on my two gins. Let’s sec w^ air Arabia may 
be sending us.”' ^ 

“ None,” the Captain said. “You can take my word for it.” 

He did not <tn the leas* want to sec them go, but the alacrity 
with which Mrs. Redwood rose made him still his protests. 
After all, she had been talking to the priest md was probably 
bored; for a fine woman Hke that priests were not really the 
proper company, said Captain Andr^ Bart to himself, hitching 
ins well-cut marine garments into place at shoulders and waist. 
He, Hke the Jesuit and like all the other passengers who had now 
drifted into the grand salon, wore white shorts with either short 
white socks or none at all. The heat was, in fac(, stifling, and 
at this moment the Annamite boy began laying the table for 
lunch. He started with the Captain’s table, at which almost all 
the passengers sat, leaving four others to the last. Of these four 
(each for four persons) which were known as tables de famille, 
two were taken by, respectively, the four frightened nuns and 
the new partnership of Mrs. Annandale and lUrs. Redwood. 
Tjie remaining two were lefi: to be occupied by whichever 
group of passengers (always including the Captain) might wish 
to linger there up to the actual moment of beginning to eat. 

, “News on the radio. Captain:” one of the passengers in 
white shorts asked. He was at the same time rotund, pink and 
cheerless : it was dear that the natural character bestowed upon 
him by birth and glands had been somehow turned askew. He 
wore a porous white shirt, sleeveless and collarless, of the kind 
all travellers buy in the first tropical ports, and through it the 
pink of his torsb showed like the pink of his dolorous &ce. 
“News on the radio 

The Captain motioned to him to take the seat vacated by 
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Mrs. Annandale, and to a white shape behind him for Mrs. 
Redwood’s seat. 

“An aperitif, gentlemen,” he offered them in the most 
vigorous tones. “ An apMtifis demanded by the hour. News 
on the radio ; Let me see. It seems to*me that the forces of 
•the Fren|h Empirey-I beg your pardon, of the French Union — 
have been victorious in two or three small actions.” 

The anxious pink man was a merchant of Hanoi, whose 
business depended entirely upon the orderly import and sale of 
French textiles, dresses, shoes and the like to natives of the 
surrounding country. He had often confined, indeed almost 
proclaimed, that “Things were far better under<the Japanese”, 
and as a result was one of the Captain’s cronies on board. Not 
that the Captain had any particular love for the Japanese, but 
the general view of life which held that “things” were better 
under the Japanese was the Captain’s preferred language. It 
depended on what you meant by “things”, but certainly from 
his own experience he could take oath that “things” (i.e. for 
him) had been better in France tmder die Germans. 

“ Stop wQfrying, mon vieux,*’ the Captain advisad the pink 
man. •You’ll n^e yourself ill and give the Freemasons a 
victory they don’t deserve. How about a vermftuth-cassis ? 
How about some ice f” , 

Tlie thinner and older man who accompanied the pink 
merchant from Hanoi was equally worried. 

“Nothing ot any real consequence on the radio for several 
days,” he said, sitting down in the chair Mrs. Redwood had 
left. “ Father, have you been able to hear anything we don’t ? ” 

Father jaergens did not deny the suggestion that he might 
have special or occult sources of information. He nicre^' 
folded his stubby fingers over his square belly — on which the 
black waistcoat and white collar were outlined by the thinnest 
of black tropical jackets — ^and looked serious. 

“You must not expect news every day,” he said. “This is a 
great conflict between good and evu. It will go on for a long 
tirne. Some say the conflirt between good »nd evil has gone 
on throughout human history.” 

“Thanks,” said the pink man, gulping at his vermouth-cassis. 
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“That’ll be a great comfort if I get to Hanoi and £nd my 
entire stock carried off to the jungle.” 

“You must have faith,” said FatWjaergenl'portentously. 

After this statement diere fell a silence broken by the cries 
(muted by the heat, Hut still cries) which arose from the vingt- 
et-un game that had been started in the confer. 

*'Tiens," said Captain Bart boldly. “Here’s Madame 
Cdeste. Won’t you join us in an apiritif, madame?” 

The person addressed knew just as well as everybody else 
on the ship diafthe chairs were securely fixed to the floor by 
iron stanchions. She could also see that there were only four 
seats, which was true of all four smaller tables, and that there 
was very little means of wedging in any other kind of chair 
between them, even if there had been some other kind of chair. 
Moreover, the four fixed chairs at the table were now indubit- 
ably full. 

“I should like to very much,” said Madame Celeste, “but 
how . . . She looked around her. “I don’t sec any other 
chairs,” <he added. 

MadametbCcleste was thin, aubum-haired, with a nervous 
mouth and eyes ; she had once been distinctly pretty anfi might 
have been ft^ill but for the look of fiilseness her entire physi- 
ognom^y had assumed. Hair, skin, eyes, everything looked 
&lse : although perhaps all were not so, all had been engulfed 
in the wash of the one impression. 

“Take mine, madamc,” said the priest, risuig with some 
ceremony and making his departure. As soon as he had gone 
Captain Bart summoned the Aunamite boy and told him to 
mark down Father jaergens’ expenditures : two for himself (for 
h^ paid for his own when he drank with the Captain) and one 
each for the two ladies. 

Madame Cdleste sat in the Jesuit’s chair and looked with 
undimmed interest at the trio now left to her. Since she had 
been with them since Marseilles, the likelihood of new dis- 
coveries was slight but she persevered. 

“You, M. ChaJtrand,” she said, “arc you still worried about 
the wars in the Bast ; liaven’t you had time to calm down 
yet*” 
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“We're getting nearer the wars, not ^rtber away,” said the 
pink man, who was apparently M. Chartrand. He looked at 
her with some eftriosity, not at all unfriendly. 

“You, for example,” he said, “how do you expect to ignore 
die war for ever ? Don’t you expect toVork in Saigon ? ” 

Whil%he spoke the Annamite lud provided her with one of 
those imitation-ahsmthe drinks which are valued above all in 
the South of France. 

“Of course,”. said Madame Celeste, sipping her opaline 
poison. “I’m to be singing, with a Uttk dancing, in the Regina, 
as I told you gentlemen before. I hope you’ll all come and 
hear me.” 

“You don’t suppose anybody in the Regina will talk about 
anything but the wart” Chartrand asked. 

“Or even that the Regina itself isn’t eternal t” his fiiend 
Boucheron inquired. “The war might take that too.” 

Cdcste made a grimace of indifiTerence and closed her 
fingers around her mock-absinthe. 

“The boys do what they please when they are ia a shop 
where I wojjc.” Then the sentence appeared to bs lacking in 
dccorufh, and she added at once : “ Within reason, of course. I 
don’t mean . . .” 

“Of course,” said Captain Bart, with a sort of meclianical 
politeness brought on by tlie fact that there came a pause with 
nobody else to fill it. 

“The boys say what comes into their heads in the boxes 
where I work,” said Cdcste. “Tliat’s one reason why tliey 
come. I don’t care if they talk about war. There have been 
so many wars. I don’t have to Hsten, do I ?” 

“ You’re right. Celeste,” Chartrand told her. “Don’t listen. 
Don’t listen to me, in particular. Have another drink — ^and 
there’s just time before lunch. M. le Capitainei" 

“Monsieur,” said Andre Bart, returning the heavy pleasantry 
of his formal address. 

“Of course I know that the customers very often think I’m 
just an imbecile,” said Celeste, feeling quite eomfortable when 
tfie second false-absinthe sat ^fore her. “But why should I 
bother about their affairs, even if it’s something important like 
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war ; A girl’s got to dunk of a few thin^ her own — some 
clothes, a utde money, some time to pracds; if she’s an artist, 
some new numbers now and thm, and a fev^ things like that. 
Not to mention the emotions which” — ^with a sidelong glance 
at M. Chartrand — “dre cabaret artists experience just as often 
and just as sincerely as anybody else.” 

The pink man, slighdy pinker, shot a glance at his friend M. 
Boucheron. What he saw diere evidendy encouraged him, for 
he turned a look of positive gratitude on to Madame Celeste. 
It was easy to see that under other circumstances — ^with less 
trepidation over fits merchandise in Hanoi — ^he might have 
been the jolly bar-room and collective organizer, the metteur en 
train, for the whole journey. 

“That’s the way to talk,” he said buoyandy (it probably was 
something like his usual tone) . “If I can possibly get the chance 
I’ll come on down from Hanoi and visit the Regina. I want to 
hear you sing. What do you sing best ? What are you going 
to sing at the benefit concert they talk of giving on board ?” 

“ I shall sing,” Cdeste declared implacably, putting down her 
empty glass, “die ‘Berceuse’ from Jocelyn. I njay also sing 
Manoii’s farewell to die litde table. That is, gentleiftcn, if I 
may say so,*what I do best. When I was a little younger I sang 
it for my try-cut for the Conservatoire. But there were some 
of my rivals who were pupils of judges there — enjin, you 
understand. . . .” 

They understood that she had not been admitted to the 
Conservatoire and in fact they all wondered if she had indeed 
actually tried to be admitted. As if reading their thoughts, 
Madame C^este drew herself together with some dignity and 
rpse from the table. 

“Thanks for the aperitif,” she said in general, leaving her bill 
unassigned but knowing full well — as she showed by a side 
glance of her very bright blue eyes — ^that it was M. Chartrand 
who would pay, 

“I was a serious artist when I started out,” she said defensive- 
ly. “ It is these night places that have ruined my voice and my 
repertoire. Or, if not ruined, at least damaged ... I must go 
and get ready for lunch.” 
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Mrs. ArvazaialcJ^d her young American fiiend were stand- 
ing by the rail ounde the grand salon. There were no proper 
deck chairs but me folding canvas objects which did duty in 
that respect were — some of them — ^ranggd along here. 

“I shouldn’t take it too hard, if I were you,” Mn. Annandale 
Vas sayilg. “It’s only one journey, soon over. The man is 
quite obviously — ^well, a stupid and vulgar Frenchman with 
the usual illusions. He doesn’t matter in the least. Don’t let 
him matter. HeW a ridiculous detail. He’s like a gnat. Or a 
flea.” 

“He makes me feel so awful,” Mrs. Redwood said. “I 
couldn’t quite tell you why, withoflt going ihto the entire 
history of my life, which God forbid . . . !” 

“We’ve all had lives of one kind or another,” said Mrs. 
Annandale almost chidingly, although in a voice as gentle as 
before. “Don’t exaggerate, my dear. Whatever has happened 
to you can’t have anything whatsoever to do with this absurd 
captain.” 

“No. N-no. Perhaps not. It isn’t the thing, yon know. 
It’s the kind •f thing.” 

“Oh,* my dear child, I do disagree most profoundly. Be- 
lieve me, it isn’t the kind of thing at all. It’s the thing itself. 
That’s what counts. And nothing else does.” 

Mrs. Annandale paused and looked down at the thick, 
unpleasant sea., 

“Kind of thing, indeed !” she said to herself in an tmdertone. 
“Did anybody ever hear such nonsraise ? Lumping and group- 
ing and grading and classifyii^ The truth of the matter is 

tliat the heat’s got on your nerves.” 

“That’s true.” 

“You don’t like the way this captain looks at you.” 

“True indeed.” 

“Something vaguely like it once happened before and fills 
vou with distaste.” 

“Yes— yes.” 

*“ So now you are in a wholly exaggerated Aate of sensitivity 
and — ^well — ^revulsion about this rather obvious little jack-in- 
the-box.” 
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“That’s true, all true. But it makes me -feel — ^awful. I sat 
with him today because I thought perhaps I j light get over it.” 

“And it was worse*” 

“Much worse.” , 

“My dear, you have the Red Sea tummy, the Jiddah jitters, 
the Aden ache. There’s nothing whatever the matter wittf 
you. In a few days you’ll be in Bombay, where, at this time of 
year, you’ll be cool enough to think, and you’ll look on all this 
as a minor episode of a rather dull voyage. Come on along to 
my cabin and I’ll give you another drop of gin before lun^” 

Mrs. Redwood, laughing and protesting, went along. 
“What will Madame Cdeste say*” she asked, and : “Besides, I 
never drink gin before lunch. I only did it because you did.” 

Mrs. Annandale lived in the same cabin with Madame 
C<5leste d’Estoumelles, the celebrated vedette of cabaret, film 
and music liaU ; such were the dispositions made by the No/r- 
moutier's owners. At this moment it was reasonable to suppose 
that the celebrated vedette must have gone to lunch, but not 
so: she'stood in the middle of the tiny cabin energetically 
applying eSu-de-Cologne to her legs and the undoir parts of her 
arms. She had nothing on but the armour whicK, in all 
weathers, sustained her good but rather ample figure. 

“Pardon, mesdames” she said, continuing her endeavours. 
“Tliis dirty heat . . . ! Seat yourselves.” 

There were four bunks in the cabin, a was}istand, a chair 
and a porthole. Mn. Annandale and Celeste used die two 
bottom bunks for sleeping and the two upper ones as shelves. 
The two newcomers sat on the lower bunks; Mrs. Annandale 
deftly fished out a botdc of gin from a bag underneath her 
bfrth and with it two silver cups. 

“The stuff in the thermos is cold,” she said, producing that 
in its turn. “It’s lemonade. There’s ice in it, or was.” 

Celeste refused a drink with a wave of her hand. 

“I had two apdros” she said with a tinge of boastfulness. 
“My fiiend, the rag merchant from Hanoi — enjin ! And any- 
how I ftanldy ddh’t like your gin.” 

She put on her straight and rather attractive green cotton 
dress in one squirming movem^t. It fell about her with con- 
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siderable intimacy yet looked cool and clean against her 
artificial skin and mk (white, white skin and unnaturally red 
hair). She eyed Ac two women on the bunks, the slupeless, 
benevolent one and the trimmer younger figure, both in white 
cottons now but aware of the heat. 

* “I hav| to be at my best, even at lunch,” she remarked with 
terrible candour. “You can see, it all counts — even the slight- 
est impressions. . . . When one is an artist — enjin — ^the voice 
alone is not enough.” 

She wait to the door and just before she w«lit out into die 
passage to go on to lunch some memory of Chartrand’s ques- 
tion about the benefit concert must hstre come her. 

“The ‘Berceuse’ from Jocelyn,” she remarked, “will not 
pay my fare from Saigon to Marseilles. And I can’t buy nylon 
stockings with Manon’s farew'ell to her little t^lc.” 

Mrs. Annandale put one pudgy hand on her friend’s 
knee. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said. “Never mind. She’s all 
right. She doesn’t know what she’s saying. Just»a silly 
bitch.” 

Mrs. Redivood’s free was grim and set for a moment. There 
was in it some great bitterness diat the older womaflt, her own 
eyes misted wiA abrupt and inexphcablc pity, could not begin 
to characterize. “That’s what we all are,” the American 
woman said, “all silly bitches.” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Annandale said very quietly, almost imdcr 
herbreadi. “Not all. And not always. Oh, dear, you have 
been hurt, haven’t you ? Finish your drink, my cliild, if you 
want it, and then make yourself prettier if you choose. I shall 
go to lunch as I am — ^wash my liands, perliaps. No more, 
I’m neither in Celeste’s profession nor of her age, so it doesn’t 
matter what I look like at lunch.” 

Mrs. Redwood finished her drink and stood up. Her face 
had resumed its normal air of pleasant indifference. Her cotton 
dress fell about her in even folds which may have been a little 
crinkled by the morning’s wear but still could endure a more 
cedsorious inspection thm it was likely to get on the Noimou- 
tier. As she stood up straight, re-assumii^, as it were, the 
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natural advantages of her physical and ofher conditions, self- 
confidence almost visibly flowed bade inti^er. 

“Water on the fingers and powder on '.he nose,” she said 
with some gaiety. “I’m not going to change dresses because 
Madame Cdeste does. Oh, my dear, what a funny boat it is, 
anyhow. Do you know that the Captain — ^that cddiculoi's 
Captain — ^is a sort of a Flying Dutchman! And we’re all 
obviously dead, every last one of us, especially the four 
fiightened nuns. Except you, of course.’’ 

She paused to examine Mrs. Annandale from the rear. Mrs. 
Annandale was Bent (only slightly — ^no more was necessary) 
over the wajdistand. Her rear elevation was soft and almost 
without angles or architectural features. 

“Except you, Great Annandale,’’ she said, thoughtfully. 
“You're very much the most alive person on the boat. You 
really are.’’ 

Mrs. Annandale dried her hands and turned round. 

“Yes, I expect I am,’’ she said calmly. “That comes of not 
tryingttoo hard. Do you want to wash your hands here or in 
your own room ? It’s really time we went to lunch. I’m sure 
it’s all cold anyhow and very nasty too, but if we’re tco late we 
shall get tnly the nastiest bits.’’ 

As Mrs. Redwood obeyed her orders and sloshed water over 
her own hands the old lady went over to the bunk, looked at 
the book there and chuckled aloud, revealing how much of the 
conversation between Bart, Jaergens and Mrs. Redwood she 
had overheard before her own advent. 

‘'Beyond Good and Evil” she said. “What a time they had 
over that ! The Captain stfll doesn’t understand whether it’s 
for men only or a plot against the king. Never mind. He 
‘doesn’t know what good is and he doesn’t know what evil is, 
and if he met eidier one in the middle of the road he’d fiiint 
with fear.’’ 

Mrs. Redwood powdered her nose and was ready. The two 
ladies emerged into the passage. 

“He’s just like everybody else,’’ said Mrs. Annandale. 

The Noimoutter gave a sudden Itnrch to one side and for some 
reason the unexpected movement seemed to shake loose all the 
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odours that had lain ^eously inert along the floors and behind 
the wainscodngs: af stirred and arose now, and the air was 
fetid. Mn. Redwiod put one hand against the wall. 

“Excuse me from lunch,” she said. Her face was quite pale. 
“I don’t think I want lunch, really. I wint to he down. It 
q^y be th| drinks. I had three. I’m not used . . .” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Annandale. “ They’re good for you. 
No, it’s the company. Lie down, dear. I’ll bring you any- 
thing that’s fit to eat afterwards.” 

Mrs. Redwood ’stumbled into her own cabjn (the “cabin 
alone”) kicked off her shoes and shpped-dut of her white 
cotton dress. When she had turned oq the fan apd crept into 
her bunk with her face to the wall she began to weep, quietly 
and steadily, into her small, hard pillow, continuing to do so 
for about half an hour. 



CHAPTER It 


ARABIAN SEA 


M r. F. N. BOSR, the Hindu student, the only example 
of his species on board the Noirmoutier, was taken in 
hand by Madame Cdeste d’Estournelles, the cele- 
brated vedette of music hall, film and cabaret, as a training 
exercise for her future activities in Saigon. To Madame 
Celeste anything that wore trousers and had a relatively dark 
complexion was a future customer : her notion of what she was 
going to see in Saigon was made up of miscellaneous scraps of 
misinformation, prejudice and slieer imagination, which she 
owed to a number of bad films and the undigested ia:wspupi,r 
reading of a hfetime. To Madame Celeste an Indian and an 
Indo-Cliinese were the same. Mr. Bose was, of course, a 
Bengali, and had all the subtlety, skill and resilience of his 
people: he understood firom very early in the game what 
Madame Celeste was doing and he humoured her, even to the 
extent of giving her fairly vivid descriptions of die jungles of 
Indo-China, which he had never seen, and of the stupendous 
reptiles, coralline and purple and azure, which he declared to 
dwell within its lush, thick-woven verdure. Tigers came and 
'went occasionally, too, although how they got through quite 
such an impenetrable underbrush as he described was another 
question. Since all this conversation took place in Mr. Bose's 
limited French and Madame C^este’s even more limited 
English it is to be doubted how much she actually understood 
of w his industrious romancing. She was, at any rate, round- 
eyed widi wonder when after an hour of the strange interview 
he professed a need to work and left her for his own cabin. It 
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was late afternoon anf. she could probably count on having her 
own cabin to herself she could take her doihes off, turn on the 
fan and do her fingernails. She had progressed in this pro- 
gramme as &r as the second finger of thqi right hand, which 
was just about to receive its coat of blood-red (the colour of a 
sghashed bfiig) when Mrs. Annandale came in. 

“Don’t mind me, dear,” she said to the naked figure on the 
chair before the fan ; but Cdeste, with the stubborn modesty of 
her kind, bad already leapt for a dressing-gown of thin cotton. 

“That native,” said Cdcste, going on bus|^ -mth her nails, 
“he’s been telling me — seems that the serpents are twenty feet 
long — or twenty metres — ^how do I knotv ? And they dbplay 
every colour, the beasts, lovely colours too, and think nothing 
of eating up a good bourgeois now and then just to encourage 
colonial enterprise. I thought I was tired of Maneilles. Some- 
thing assures me I shall grow tired of Saigon too. The 
rewards, however, arc considerable. The native — ^who doesn’t 
look very rich, by the way — ^says that men in Saigon arc 
extremely generous, very well-supplied.” • 

“That youi^ man can’t be rich,” Mrs. AnnandSle said, 
kiclong on her shoes and edging into a share of the fan. “If he 
were rich he wouldn’t be aboard this boat.” 

“That is true,” said Celeste, studying her diird fingemail 
with the eye of an expert. “Myself, I have so Uttlc experience 
of boats that I d(jp’t realize, but I remember there were some 
very expensive ones listed at the travel bureau. I suppose they 
have cabarets and shops and all the fatatras of die great Ufe on _ 
those boats, hein i The boats where the rich travel ? ” 

“They have fresh water in their baths,” said Mrs. Annandale 
enviously. Then she roused herself; she must not give this • 
poor foolish creature any avoidable discontents. 

“The big boats,” she said firmly, “on which the rich usually 
take pass^e, have a few luxuries, a very few which arc worth 
having. But for die most part their only or main advantage 
is their bigness. So don’t pine away over it. You’re just as 
well, off here.” 

“I doubt that,” said Cdlestc cheerfully. “The men on this 
boat are few, poor and without gaiety. They do not know the 
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world. Sometimes it has seemed to meVhat they do not even 
wish to know die world. That native ju^ now, for example — 
I was wasting my time with him, really, even if he did tell me 
about the extraordinary serpents. If they are aU like that in 
Saigon, I shall have my e^rts for nothing. And precisely 
that was why I wasted ray time on him — ^to knowj if possible, 
what they were like in Saigon.” 

Mrs. Annandale opened her mouth to speak and then kept 
silent. It w^uld be quite useless, she knew, to attempt a 
geography lesso)} with such as C^este : she would know only 
where she had herself been (and then the cabarets only, the 
prices of drinks, champagne, stockings and millinery) and 
nothing else. These areas were mere polka-dots, unrelated, 
haphazard, Marseilles and Istanbul and Saigon, so many halts 
in an acquisitive journey doomed to failure from the start. 
Mrs. Annandale was filled with unavailing sadness. 

“Move a little to die right, my dear,” she said very gently, 
“and ril get more from that frn. . . 

Mf. B. N. Bose, on the other hand, was anything but sad. 
He had ‘gone at once to his cabin and written a'full account of 
the episode to his sister, Miss Alekha Bose, in Calcutta, know- 
ing fuUy’how that lady, who was not only a journalist — ^like all 
Bengalis — ^but an enthusiastic worker in social and political 
movements of every description, would be annoyed and 
amused (in about equal proportions). He $:pared Miss Bose 
nodiing, and before his letter was finished he had passed on to 
.her, too, all that practical information about the sexual and 
financial reliability of the jeunesse dorie of Saigon which had 
been the object of Madame Celeste’s investigation. 

“You may have known me as a mathematician and a phys- 
icist,” he wrote. “You may have known me before that as a 
general family nuisance. But I’m sure one thing you never 
Imew was my wealth of information about the night life and 
opportunities for profit in Saigon. Not to speak of the flora 
and fauna. If I told her anything that was even approxinutely 
true it was anheddent.” 

When he had completed the letter— whidh was in fiict a form 
of diary he had started in London and would air-mail from 
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Bombay so as to pr&!ede him at home by two or three <lays 
— ^he went on decx„igain. Now that Aden had been passed 
and the ship was iJ the more open sea there was a positive 
breath of air or at least a hint that one was on the way. The sul? 
was already reddening to a dramatic fall : ft was the signal for 
ai^extravagant burst of colour in all the broad edges of sea and 
sky. 

“It is lovely,” he said, pausing beside the American woman’s 
chair. “And we shall be in India soon,” he added without 
apparent sequence. 

She smiled up at him. They had spoken or three times 
on deck; they had even had a discussion>about a bpok. 

“Your country,” she said. It was not really a question- she 
knew perfectly well that he was an Indian — but he preferred to 
take it as such. 

“Yes, my country,” he said. “And in spite of many 
terrible things there, I love it. I Lave been away for seven 
years now. Seven years. That is a very long time — ^and so 
much has happened.” 

“I know, qjr at least I know now,” she said. “I’ve read 
s«ne boolts, including the one you gave me.” 

“There is a poem by Tagore,” he said. “I wonder if you 
know it ? Not many people know it even in India. It was 
written in 1905, during the bad troubles in Bengal, and then not 
reprinted again until after his death.” 

His fawn-darlAyes were bent upon her with a request which 
she felt -in some degree, for she motioned toward the chair 
beside her and he sat down. 

“Would you like me to say it to -you?” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“I can tell that you are going to say it anyhow,” she an- 
swered. “Please do. I know so Uttle of Tagore.” 

“ ‘Blessed am 1 tliat am bom to this land,’ ” he quoted softly, 
“‘and that I had the luck to love her.’” 

He went on through the fourteen lines of the Bengali song, 
his voice growing gentler and slower with evgy line until he 
almost whispered at die end. She was silent, not able in fact to 
respond to the prayerful intensity she had felt in his voice and 
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unwilling to confront the plaintive mksic of his eyes. She 
looked out to sea. Did mey all haveXsuch eyes? she was 
wondering. If so it was going to be \4"ry difficult to look 
straight at anybocW in India. Suddenly his whole mood 
seemed to change. ^ 

“ I've been tal^g to Madame Celeste,” he said gs ily. ** Sfie 
is going out to Saigon to sing in a cabaret and she tliinks that 
Saigon is in India, so I was able to tell her a great many lies 
wiffi immense authority. She will be cruelly disappointed 
now if she docs not see tigers and boa constrictors in the streets 
of Saigon. Why are you going to India i I can hardly believe 
you are going to smgm a cabaret.” 

“No,” she said. “I have no talent.” 

“None at all?” 

“I used to play the piano, and I even sang a little at one time 
when not too many people were listening. I believe I had all 
of six months’ training at the violin. None of it amounted 
to talent.” 

“The talent to live,” he said, as if naming a landmark. 
“That ypu have, I am sure.” 

“That least of all.” 

He made her imcomfortable in a curious way, not un- 
pleasantly (not at all like Captain Andre Bart), for she was 
aware dut she liked him, but out of the odd intensities diat 
came into his voice and the soft dark steadiness of his eyes. It 
was not easy to answer remarks which sceftied to be more 
directly aimed at her interior reahn, the inner fortress, than 
custom warranted. She aroused herself and sat up straight : it 
was absurd to be made ill at ease by a yotmg student, no matter 
how fawn-like his eyes. 

“I have no precise object in going to India,” she said, rather 
datly and without lookhig at him. “It’s what’s called travel. 
You go to a &r country most of all to get away from home.” 

“Is that all?” he asked, marvelling at the smallness of the 
vista presented. The dear dark ivory of his face — ivory and 
olive, not bro'^ and certainly not black — seemed to go under 
a doud: it was die effect given when his eyes were no longer 
intendy concentrated upon her. He, too, looked out to sea. 
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“I do not know v/hat foreigners may sec in India,” he said, 
alter a lengthy paus^;. “It is too dose to me. It is my mother 
and my father. I am not consdous of all the dirt and poverty, 
or I was not when I went away. Perha{|s I shall see it now. 
Perhaps I shall be unhappy in India. I have heard of students 
■v^ho rctuftied from Europe and were never happy again 
because they saw many things to which they had been blind 
before. This may be my case.” 

“It cannot all be dirt and poverty,” she said more gendy. 
“The pictures in the books ...” 

“ Oh, the pictures . . . ! ” he said. “The Isy Mahal by moon- 
light. Sunset on the Himalayas. A lfouse-boat*in Kashmir. 

I know. But since I have been in England — and only since I 
have been in England — ^I have become aware of other things. 
The average daily wage of an Indian labourcr,"Tor example.” 

“Well, ’ere you arc,” said Captain Andr^ Bart in his heartiest 
tones, as if overcome by surprise at discovering that which had 
been under his close observation for the past ten minutes. 
“Enjoying the evening breezes, I don’t think.” • 

Tliis masteay of English idiom pleased him so much that he 
was obffged to straighten his shoulders in his white duck 
uniform and throw out his chest. To her horror Mrs. Red- 
wood saw the Indian boy rise swifrly and bow as if to take his 
leave, which would have given the Captain that chair toward 
which he had Iqjowingly bent his steps. 

“Don’t go, Mr. Bose,” she said deliberately. “I was learn- 
ing something and you should not abandon me to my ignor- 
ance. The Captain has his duties to attend to.” 

The boy stood there hesitantly. The Captain towered above 
him. The boy’s free grew darker, enclosed, as if thick curtains* 
had been drawn about it. 

“I’ve no dudes that can’t wait,’’ said the Captain. “In fact, I 
was about to suggest an aperitif. It is almost the moment.” 

Mrs. Redwood knew how to apportion cruelty and kindness 
so that the weights fell to an ultimate good, recognized, at least, 
by herself: it was by inflicting least hurt that dfcse things must 
be accomplished, she held, and the Captain was a pachyderm. 

'T don t want an apiritif,” she said with decision, ’’and I 
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do want to talk to Mr. Bose. I may |eihaps accept your 
invitation after dinner, Captain. Do sit-down again, Mr. 
Bose. You will excuse us. Captain e” 

Andr^ Bart wasf short-tempered, but the words “after 
dinner” contained more encouragemoit than he had yet been 
able to extract h:om the belle Amiricaine. It would have to db 
him, although it was not enough to keep his &ce from redden- 
ing perceptibly as he bowed and made his way, pompous in his 
fresh uniform^ to the door which led to the “grand salon”. 

Mr. Bose sat down and laughed. His face grew lighter at 
once and his gleammg teeth and soft dark eyes opened a current 
of laughter bpon her, the laughter of a happy child although 
with almost no sound. 

“His fcce . . . !” said Mr. Bose. “What a face !” 

Mrs. Redwood, looking at liim, thought tliat he was beauti- 
ful, radier in the way a work of art is beautiful, that is, imper- 
sonally and beyond the feeble limits of sexuality ; his youngness 
was far more explicit than his maleness, and the perfection of 
line-dfawing in his classic head was more undeniable than 
either. Such heads, with such eyes and teeth and hair and skin, 
all gleaming with some wild joy whidi she did not pretend 
even to lidrsclf to seize, belonged properly in a museum. 

“The poor man,” she said. “He is bored with his profes- 
sion. I don’t see why he doesn’t console himself with . . .” 

She stopped herself; she did not wish to, name Madame 
edeste. He understood both what she had started to say and 
why she had not said it. He was still laughing silently. 

“Perhaps she is also bored with her profession,” he said. 
“But I cannot really feel any particular sympathy for the 
.Captain. He seemed to me simply and purely a brute. You 
should hear him at night in the smoking-room on the subject 
of how the inhabitants of Asia ought to be treated. He talks 
to the French merdiants from Indo-China and to the Jesuit 
missionary and some othen. Since they agree with him 
perfectly it’s the same as if he talked to himself.” 

She studied him now. His saisitive mouth grew still .and 
the laughter ceased. His long fingers moved a little nervously 
on both arms of the canvas chair. 
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“Why do you look at me like thate” he demanded again 
like a child. “Is there something wrong?” 

“I should like tc^ask you a question,” ^ said slowly. “ It is 
a rather peculiar one. It sounds like die^sort of thing tourists 
might a^ a hall porter in a hotel, and yet, believe me. I’m not 
^voloustibout it. I am not altogether ignorant. I have read 
a few books — enough to have some rather vague ideas.” 

“Ask,” he said I^pily. “After this — rafter what has hap- 
pened just now — ^afi^ the look on the Captain’s face — ^you may 
ask me anything you want.” 

“I want to know,” she said even more slOwly, “if you know 
any yogis — or, to be exact, if you have ever known even one 
yogi.” 

He was silent now for so long that she was aftaid she had 
offended — silent and motionless, he was, and r^er forbidding 
in his immobility. 

“What exaedy do you mean when you use the word yogi ? ” 
he asked. And then, as if to make up for the frigidity of his 
tone, he added post-haste in a rapid flow of words : “li’s only 
that people yi general, Europeans, Westerners, seem to have 
tiildnoKny ideas about yogis and, in fact, about all Indians. 
They think we’re all yogis doing rope tricks and contemplating 
our navels between times, whereas we’re not really very 
diflerent from you except in some anthropological det^. I, 
for example, am a mathematical physicist and was very well 
thought of in that capacity at Cambridge. I don’t suppose 
you’d expect a physicist in America to know much about yogis, 
or would you?” 

“I might,” she said tranquilly, feeling the hurt of youth in 
his rapid words more than die sense of mem. “It depends on 
the physicist. I knew one once in Cahfbmia who was a regular 
attendant at a Vedanta temple, which is more than I ever was. 
Oh, please don’t be oflended, Mr. Bose. I’m not talking about 
tope tricks or any other kind of trick. I only wondered if you 
knew or even knew about a yogi.” 

“What meaning do you give to that word ?•’ he asked again. 
He was sdll so tense that she could feel it through the gathering 
dusk. 

»• 
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‘*I mean,” she said carefully, “a wise ai^d learned man who 
has, by meditation and exercises of whatever kind, been able 
to lift his consciousness above the level of djis life to some other 
stage or state of beii^g. Isn’t that what is meant by yoga r” 

“Yoga means union,” Mr. Bose said rather fiercely. 

“1 know that. Union, then, with a higher consdousnessA” 

“Why don’t you say union widi God and be done with it ?” 
he asked her in the same defensive manner. 

“Very well. I will say that if you like. I do not know what 
God is, but I ■^ill say it if you want me to. I only asked if you 
knew any such pehon.” 

He touched her wrist with the tips of his fingers. His voice 
was gentle when he spoke again. She could no longer see his 
classic head distinctly except in outline and the gleam of teeth 
and eyes : the dark was enveloping them rapidly, 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “ I was too quick to take offence, to 
suspect ridicule. It is an Indian weakness. It comes from two 
centuries of humiliation, I suppose — or so I read in the books.” 

“I meant nothing of the kind.” 

“Solicnow. So I feel. You are too good ,fo mean any- 
thing of the kind.” ' ' 

“I am hot good.” 

“X,will tell you,” he went on, ignoring this. “I will tell you 
because you are good. Every Indian has heard of yogis and most 
Indians have seen at least one or two. There are extremely 
few real yogis in India, or at least — let me be quite plain— in 
the nature of things there are very few who are known and 
recognized as such. The ordinary ‘holy man’ abounds in 
India — ^that is to say, ascetics and mystics and all sorts of queer 
^(xeatures who smear themselves widi mud and live by begging 
from the pious. They are the curse of India. They encourage 
every superstition and every backward tendency.” 

“But real yogis exist?” she insisted. 

“Yes,” he answered thoughtfully. “I believe th^ do. You 
may think it strange that a mathenutical physicist with an 
M.A. firom Cantbiidge should say so, but I beheve they do.” 

“It isn’t strange,” she told him. “If you believe it there 
must be reasons. Who and where are the real ones ? ” 
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“You understand that there may be many real yogis, that 
is, men who have ^itained some higher form of consciousness, 
of whom nobody has even heard. It is not a claim that is 
explicitly made very often. There may lie some in the caves 
of the Himalayas unknown to the whole world.” 

“Yes. t imderstand that. But some known ones there are. 
You said so.” 

“ There is an old man in Calcutta, or near Calcutta, who can 
tell me,” Mr. Bososaid. “This old man was m\guru when I 
was a boy. Do you know what z guru is ?” 

“Of course,” she said. “The word is very well known in 
the West, although I don’t suppose moS people l&vc any no- 
tion of what it means. He was your teacier t ” 

“Yes — ^teacher in scripture, in Hindtiism, in the sacred links 
of aistom. He also taught me Sanskrit, which"! have largely 
forgotten. He is a very good old man and learned. I shall see 
him immediately after I have seen my own family.” 

“And you will ask him . . . ?” 

“I shall ask him. He Avill know. There is a famous ^ogi, 1 
tliin k the most famous of all India, at Santa Rosa in thS souui.” 

“SanS Rosa?” 

“An enclave, as they call it, a tiny piece of hu^a which 
belongs to the Spanish. A port and hardly anything more. 
The yogi went there years ago to be out of the British Raj. He 
has many devotejj followers and students ; he is very &mous ; but 
perhaps it is not good for a yogi tu be famous. I do not know.” 

It was not quite dark. Mrs. Redwood rose to go in ; the boy 
sprang to his feet. 

“I hope you don’t mind my having asked what must seem 
to you a brash and foolish question,” she said. 

“1 do not,” he said in the soft voice that was so like his fawn- 
dark eyes ; eyes and voice both, she thought, had the quality 
of music. “You could not ask me anything t^t I should really 
mind very much. I was hasty and suspicious, that’s all, and I 
know ir’s an Indian weakness. I am sorry for it.” 

“I must go now; it’s late,” she said touebing^his sleeve. “I 
do thank you. Don’t forget what you have promised to find 
out for me.” 
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She was gone, a white shadow in the dusk, and Mr. Bose 
stood by the rail for a few minutes aiterw^ds looking into the 
darkness. In that darkness it could not be seen that his firm 
white teeth, so cveSi and shining, were clasped with painful 
pressure over his sensitive lower hp. 

“ Upon my word,” Mrs. Annandale declared at dinner, “ thSat 
young Hindu looks as if he had inherited a fortime.” 

She pushed at her lukewarm veal with distaste and let her 
pale eyes, intelligent and kindly, pass widiout great interest 
over the whole galaxy at the Captain’s table. 

“Perhaps he has acquired an interest in Celeste,” she said 
with the hush of complicity. “ Celeste, who has the brain of a 
small female rabbit, was talking to me about him this afternoon. 
She’s been pumping him, poor idiot, about Saigon, and ten to 
one he hardly knows where it is.” 

Mn. Redwood, who had been eating mostly in silence while 
her companion rambled on, raised her untroubled eyes and 
smiled at the Annamite boy who was pouring water for 
her. * 

“Mr. Bose is a mathematical physicist,” She exp laine d. 
“Perhaps he has found a new formula. I imderstand that this 
makes them very happy.” 

“ Oh. So you’ve been talking to him too ! ” Mrs. Annandale 
observed with interest. “Well, it’s always toward the end of 
a journey that ...” 

What happened at the end of a journey was left unsaid, and 
Mrs. Redwood, passing one long and strong-looking white 
hand over her dampened hair, carried on the discourse. 

“He has a museum beauty,” she said. “He could be a 
Buddha of the Gandharva period. I have seen such in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and also in London. It is a classic 
head, and his voice goes with it. But somehow he doesn’t 
seem quite human — ^at least not as we are human.” 

Then she became aware of a slight augmentation of the 
scrutiny on the part of Mrs. Annan^e, and coloured faintly 
as if detected in an indiscretion. 

“Perhaps that all sounds absurd,” she added with a touch of 
embarrassment. “All I mean is that he .arouses an aesthetic 
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interest of a peculiar kind. Of a disinterested kind— like 
Lessing’s definition.” 

Mrs. Annandale *an artist hersdf in her way (even if it was 
only by means of small, oblong water-colours sold at an annual 
show of work in a London club for gentlewomen), and had 
read books and frequented museums in her middle years, took 
this up with a certain dry, astringent quality of voice not 
suited to her general soft benevolence. 

“There is another definition of beauty,” she said. “I used to 
tliink highly of it in my youth. Beauty in hfe or art. It’s 
Stendhal’s. He said it was the promise ofiiappiness.” 

“Lapromesse du bonheur," said Mrs. Redwood, remembering 
the phrase and no doubt associations with die phrase, for it 
made her pause. “Then it would be a He, either in life or in 
art — ^a lie because there is no happiness, of mor^^dian the most 
transient kind, for any human creature so &r as I have been able 
to tell. It wouldn’t do as a definition for me. I think Les- 
sing’s is better. But it must also be true. Disinterested con- 
templation of a harmonious appearance which is tqie, or 
convinces in ^ self-evident way. I’m talking,” she ^d widi 
^rkhvaRce, “through my hat. No. I don’t want cheese. 
Do you know the Gandliarva in Indian art ? Somediing that 
probably came from Greece and stayed in India and became 
completely Indian ? ” 

“I know it well,” said Mrs. Annandale comfortably. She 
was seldom at aloss on such points. “I’ve been often in India. 
And that yotmg Hindu is, of course, very exceptional in 
appearance. You’ll see few like him. At the same time, my 
dear, let me warn you — ^no intimacy. Don’t let him feel that 
he is on any special footing with you.” 

“I shouldn’t dream ofit,” said Mrs. Redwood. “ He’s a child.’* 

“Precisely. But young or old, it makes no difierence. The 
long years of British rule — ^I don’t know how many there were, 
but many — ^have done somediing strange out here. They have 
made it extremely difficult to maintain a simple, ordinary 
fn^dship between European and Indian, cspeqally of opposite 
sexes. It seems to me t^t there’s something a little hysterical 
in it — ^I don’t know what.” 
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Mrs. Redwood, remembering Mr. Bose’s tenseness when she 
had asked him about the yogi, was, even so, reluctant to accept 
the generalization and remained silent. 

“I have a good n^any Indian fiiends,” Mrs. Annandale said, 
“but they’re all women.” 

She folded her napkin and put it, also with distaste*, into tb : 
wooden ring which the S.S. Noimoutier provided for that 
purpose. 

“I’m not counting cooks, bearers and sp on,” she added. 
“They’re meSh and can be the most devoted of friends in the 
way which is almost too humble to be endured. We love 
them and never forgeib^them but it’s not the same thing.’* 

She rose rather heavily and sighed. 

“We British ruled India for a long while,” she said with 
some dignity, not assumed but arising from the thought she 
was trying to express. “I don’t know that we did so badly on 
the whole, although no doubt there were a lot of things that 
must be regretted. Anyhow, in all that time we learned a Htdc 
bit about India.” 

Mrs. R edwood followed her, relieved to escape from the hot 
htde room with its smells of food and persons. Thc'gcIJ&dl 
assertion 'behind Mrs. Annandale’s words seemed to her chilly 
and improbable : it could not be the whole truth even if it were 
partly true. On deck there was a breath of air that was benefi- 
cent to the damp skin ; there were stars aloft in great brilliance. 

“I should be sorry to think that I could have no real friends 
in India,” Mrs. Redwood said. “That is in one sense wliat I 
am going there to find.” 

The thick, warm night was already much more bearable than 
any night had been for a week or more. 

** “It will be lovely in Bombay now,” Mrs. Annandale re- 
flected aloud. “It’s warm and sunny in the daytime, but not 
really hot, and at night it’s rather cooL You’ll sleep with a 
blanket on your bed. There are roses — amasses and masses of 
roses. They don’t last as long as our English ro^ but they’re 
lovely and meyi’re profuse, somehow, luxuriant. And it ynll 
be quite cold in Delhi. Are you going to Delhi 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Redwood rather sadly. “ As fve 
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told you I don’t know anydiing. I’m just goii^ to India the way 
a cork floats down a stream. I should like to see the museums in 
Delhi I have ask&l Mr. Bose’s advice about where to go.” 

“He’s a Bengali and he’ll tell you to go to Bengal,” Mrs. 
Annandale remarked without undue reprobation. “You could 
do worse.* The temples in the south might interest you more. 
But fliends — ^friendship — ^well, perhaps they have to begin 
inside yourself, but I doubt if you will find the necessary 
counterpart in India.” 

They walked very slowly to the end of the tiny deck space 
and looked at the stars. 

“You have some deep trouble,” MrS! Annandale ventured, 
passing over at once on to ground they had never trodden 
before in their acquaintance. “I can see that. It showed in 
such a remark as that you made at dinner, abouf how happiness 
docs not exist. I don’t ask the nature of die trouble. But I 
must tell you that you shouldn’t ask India to cure it. Too 
many foreigners come to India in that sort of quest, and I have 
seen too many of them come to grief.” • 

“What sost of grief?” Mrs. Redwood inquired «i a tone 
^hicri~fiie darkness robbed of any intention — ^as if she were 
careful not to defend, not to be amused, colourless by%c aid of 
the night. “Do you mean what used to be called ‘going 
native’ f I don’t really think I’m in much danger.” 

Mrs. Annandale took her time about replying. 

“It is not so simple,” she said at last. “Those old-fashioned 
phrases all referred to somethii-^ that was real once, and nothing 
that was ever real altogether ceases to be real, although it may 
change its form.” 

Mrs. Redwood breathed deep of the fireshening air ant^ 
expelled it totally firom her lungs in an audible gymnastic 
exercise. Such air had not been abroad for many nights. 

“I don’t understand,” she said. 

“Well, in Kipling’s day I suppose the phrase ‘going native’ 
meant some man, and I believe usually an army man, who 
manied an Indian woman and went to liv* somewhere in 
Indian style, never wanting to see England-again. It had a con- 
notation of great squalor and immorality, too, and a dash of 
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opium thrown in. Without benefit of clergy. That’s not in 
the least what I mean. I think the present form is rather the 
opposite.” 

‘That’s to say, wifh benefit of clergy?” 

“Almost. Foreigners who come to India to find out some- 
thing they think our life no longer can give thcifl — ^mystic 
assurances of some kind. I’ve se(3i a good many. They wear 
Indian clotliing and follow some gum or other and never go 
home again.” 

“But if they like it f ” 

“They may like il and I think they do. But it destroys their 
own personalities in aity way that we can recognize a person- 
ality. They fade ; they grow queer in the head.” 

The old lady lighted a cigarette, which was a sure sign that 
her evening had come to an end. She rationed herself to three 
or four a day and had already had her quota after lunch and 
dinner. 

“Have you ever heard of a brain operation they call a 
‘lobotemy ’ ?” she asked. “Well, it’s the removal of the front- 
al lobes of the brain. This is done to cure pronounced obsessions 
or manias, and also to destroy the sensibihty to pain in ificurable 
cases of, 'say, cancer. It works for those purposes, but the 
distujetive personaHty of the person who undergoes that opera- 
tion is goue for good. He no longer cares for anything that 
seemed vital before. Love, art, talent, patriotism, ambition — 
everything of tliat sort is gone. What India does to some of 
these pilgrims from die West is a sort of lobotomy.” 

She threw her cigarette over the railing. 

“My fifth today,” she said in disgust. “ Wlien I’ve cut them 
{lown to so few why can’t I stop altogcdier ? I’m going to bed, 
my dear. I’ve been a bore but perhaps you’ll think of what 
I’ve said a little later on — ^not now. Good night.” 

Mrs. Redwood detained her for a moment with outstretched 
hand. 

“I do thank you,” she said. “I’m glad you told me. And 
perhaps tomorrew or the next day we can speak of it again. 
For it’s true — ^you did guess — ^I am troubled very much and 
that’s why I’m here. Good night.” 
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She temained on deck because the relative freshness of the 
night was &r preferable either to her cabin or the dirty salon. 
Why had she taken such a boat; She had asked herself that 
every day and night. The desire to hi|le, of course, to be 
anonymous, to disappear. But nobody could really do any of 
^ose thiftgs. There had been cables at Port Said and Aden; 
there would be letters in Bombay. It would have been far 
more intelligent to travel in more comfort and with less 
expenditure of time. The joinney seemed almost without end. 
The Arabian Sea reflected stars blackly, like a burnish on a 
slithering shadow ; it had none of the cle^ strong roll of the 
Atlantic or its glitter and splash or heavenly redolence. 
Thinking back, whimsically, to her more or less music-ridden 
youth, she wondered what sort of composition Debussy could 
have made of it if the sea he had in mind. La Mtr, the only sea, 
had been the Arabian Ocean instead of the Atlantic. Could he 
have written anything at all, or would it not have been a long 
drone like the bass figure of a bagpipe ? 

Her thoughts were over the ocean and she had to pidl them 
back again with very nearly a physical exertion. What she 
"saw was Charles Redwood at the end of the day’s work, the 
tired line between his eyes, die grey exhaustion in hislong, fine 
face. He worked too hard . But then this was not her btyiness 
— ^not to be her business any more. She was in the Arabian Sea 
on her way to Bombay. Charles had no need of her any more ; 
or if he had he would never admit it — any more. She would 
have liked to find a dark land. Absurd, at her age, to want to 
liidc like a child. It could not be done. A mortal lassitude 
overwhelmed her. 

Charles had not always looked tired. That was a recent 
look, from work or overwork, people always assumed, but 
perhaps also from the shock of their own private shipwreck. 
That is why it cost Elizabeth an extra pang to think of his fiice as 
worn and tired — ^it was so, at least in part, by her fault, and gave 
her the special woe of unwilling and remorseful guilt. 

How different it had been in all the early years ! Elizabeth 
was not a child — she was twenty-four years old and had been 
teaching French literature in a woman’s college for two full 
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years — but she was certainly deficient in worldly experience 
when she went to Washington to stay a week with an old 
school friend. Charles had appeared to her not only in die 
guise of an eminend^lt attractive man just old enough to arouse 
her interest — ^he had the advantage by twelve years — ^but he 
also represented a variety of interests and external ^tions fai 
beyond the limit of Elizabeth’s academic horizon. She suc- 
cumbed like a girl of eighteen; they were engaged before die 
week was over and were married six weeks later in New York, 
with her mother clucking and sighing in vain over die unseemly 
haste. It had all seemed to Elizabeth then and for years after- 
wards like an improbable rain of fortune for her : she was not 
far from regarding herself as a kind of Cinderella who had by 
sheer accident captured the eye of a Prince Charming. Her 
beauty, as they called it, had always had a certain primness 
about it, and she was quite used to being called a “blue stock- 
ing ”. Whirlwind courtships, honeymoons in Egypt and Italy 
— all this had seemed entirely outside the range of probability 
for Elizabeth. 

And yet it happened, and afterwards the natural, normal 
flowering of a married relationship which constituted Ihe’ 
wonder of their acquaintance. Their son David, often called 
“the,j3oy David” in their household, was bom a year after 
their marriage ; he was nine when he died. During those years 
before his death Elizabeth now believed she had been the 
happiest of women : at the time she was not always aware of 
the rarity of her condition. Charles, too, had been happy : the 
measure of his happiness thai was to be found in his unlup- 
piness — ^which she could feel like a temperature — ^now. 

They were stationed in Paris, in Buenos Aires, at the State 
Department and in Rome, while the Boy David grew up in 
a generally hilarious indiflerence to his surroxuidings. He was 
the most American child in existence, she did believe, and 
wherever they Uved he brought this robustious and proto- 
typical Americanism with him along with the toys and the 
books, the games and the tools, whim were its accoutrement. 
Both Charles and Elizabeth had a certain gift for languages: it 
was noticeable from the earliest days' that the Boy David would 
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never share it. Sometimes he could produce whole sentences 
of schoolboy slang which neither of ms parents could interpret, 
and they both felt in absurd sense of pride-tumed-upsidc-down 
when t^ occurred, as if the child had defionstratcd some con- 
vincing superiority to his progenitors, some great evolutionary 
«tep forward. He was so healthy, so normal and strong that he 
never seemed to get any oftheaUments of ordinary children. It 
was therefore like a world’s end when he was swept away at the 
age of nine by double pneumonia, and that in the space of a 
very few days. 

There was the upheaval — ^it was moj^ than a cruel catas- 
trophe, or senseless waste and loss. It vflSs a dislocation of every 
part of the life-machine, so that notliing really seemed to bear 
its ordinary relation to anything else afterwards. Elizabeth, 
moving softly and slowly over the little deck iifthe hot night of 
the Arabian Sea, could see the Boy David now through the 
darkness and wondered still, three years later, how such things 
could be. Was this (she asked herself repeatedly) the reason for 
her own extraordinary behaviour ? She tliought it might be, 
but it was inapossibic to be sure. She, EUzabeth Redwood, the 
“ptiiii” one, the “blue stocking”, had been demented and was 
possibly still demented : that was one, and no doubf the most 
charitable, explanation of her aberrations. In strict honesjy she 
could never be certain of anytliing so simple. She had come to 
beheve her own case complex in the highest degree because she 
knew of no otlier like it : if others existed they concealed it too 
well to be of the slightest aid to her. 

The night was very heavy, oppressive, thick with the nielan- 
dioly that arose from her own soul. She wondered where 
Charles was tonight. She paused for a moment at the rail tjt 
look at the leaden, viscous sea under a port light, and then 
as she turned to go into her cabin she ^ed the Captain. 

He smelled of cigar smoke and eau-de-Cologne, neither of 
which had involved a great outlay of money. 

“Madame,” he said rather elaborately (and how elaborate 
that word could sound! she thought: ]^» a ceremonious 
address at the Court of Eug^e, a little too pompous to be 
secure in its underpinning). 
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“Capitaine," she replied in kind. 

“Had you forgotten}” 

“Whate” 

“That you proinis^l to join me after dinner.” 

“Oh,” she said vaguely. 

“I looked forward to it,” he said in gallant reproach. “ Yor 
perhaps have no idea of the loneliness of the life on a wretched 
little freighter of this kind. It is not once in frve years that fate 
sends us a passenger like you.” 

She did not think she could endure the salon. 

“Do you mind if'we walk up and down a little, or stand by 
the rail i ” she asked. ' ^The salon is so hot. I feel the need of 
air. It is a little cooler tonight out here.” 

She did not listen to him for ten or fifteen minutes, while 
they slowly moved up and down the deserted deck. She 
thought she knew all the possible moves in his little game. The 
ballet of the homtne galant, advance and retire : appeal to pity, 
to sympathy and to sex; admiration and a mock despair. 
What an absurd mannikin he was, in spite of his sturdy and 
well-^rovTi Norman fram e of wliich he was obyiously vain, 
vain as the pcacocRTTIis spreading tail. Her whoWjeing 
yearned suddenly for half an hour with Charles — ^not Charles 
dred^om a day’s work, censorious and suspicious, but Charles 
gay and charming as of old, making fun of every tiling and then 
taking her in his arms at last. Her mind wandered afar until, at 
the end of the absurd cat-run that was the deck when they 
paused for a turn, she felt the Captain’s arm slip easily and 
quickly around her waist. She was immobile from sheer 
astonishment — ^not that she had not seen the possibility from the 
moment she had encountered his eyes on boarding the ship, but 
only because it had been done with sudi dexterity and swift- 
ness, so totally without warning, that she was in the full panic of 
tactical surprise. Already, taking advantage of her momentary 
a£3iction, his fingers were exploring with expert firmness up to 
her breast. His body was aligned with hers against the railing 
so that they touched all the way from the shoulder to the kiijpe. 
She could smell dgar, eau-de-(^logne and male ; she could ^ 
his hard right leg against her left and the firm pressure of his 
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hard long hip. She wore nothing whatsoever under her white 
cotton dress and her body was pressed, as If nude and yielding, 
against these lateral outlines which, as they grew more rigid, 
turned slowly in her direction intimatingfceyond a doubt what 
she knew by deeper knowledge already^. She grew faint with 
Ihock at herself, and for a moment thought that she might fdl, 
for the fact was that wave after wave of cigar smoke, eau-de- 
Cologne and maleness broke over her, and with it the steady 
and augmenting rigidity of the male body, sg that she did 
actually cling to him for a few reeling moments, thinking No, 
no, not this little horror, it cannot be it cannot be . . . 

He had completely turned by now*^d had t2&en her into 
his arms with a confidence that had its own power, smooth and 
effective as an engine, crushing hardness to softness, leaving her 
too weak to make the slightest resistance while he kissed her. 
She retained enough of her mind to know that her senses were 
insane — ^how else could she desire, as she did undeniably desire, 
this hard, vain creature for whom she had only contempt! 
Her mind struggled like a drowning man in a high sea. The 
waves of s^se were unconquerable at first, and then grew a 
little less turbulent as she desperately asserted, over^d over. 
No, no, not this little horror. . . . 

She was in full control at last and pushed herself free hy her 
own force. She stood there quietly regaining her breath and 
her strength a^he looked at him by the light of the stan. He 
was standing very straight with his hands at last by his side, 
staring at her. His eyes glittered in the starlight and she could 
see that his lips were wet. He was not “little”, at least physi- 
cally ; he had to look down at her. He only seemed little. But 
he was a horror-^he was a horror. Like the other one. 

“You took me by surprise. Captain,” she said. Her voice 
was under control, she observed, and was thankful for that. 
Perhaps he would not know — ^but diat was beyond hoping ; 
such men always knew. “You will be good enough not to 
come near me again or I shall report you to your employers. 
Isnhat clear ? Gopd night.” 

She turned to go. Her anger now, diatp as lightnil^, had 
turned on herself. How comd she have allowed this — this 
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animal — to get so near? She turned her head toward him 
with fngid courtesyT 

“It was my fault, of coune,” she said. “I should have taken 
more care. Forget ftiis and nothing shall be said.” 

In three quick steps down the deck she encountered Madame 
Celeste, emerging done from a shadowy recess. 

‘*Bonsoir, madame,** Cdleste fiutcd at her in a tone of such 
sisterly goodwill that it included whole sentences and para- 
graphs. 

*^Bonsoir,*’ said Mrs. Redwood, speeding her flight. 

In her own cabin %He stripped ar " ^ok a bath. The water 
was thick, sir upy and sttcky with s . no known temperature 

and dubious as to odour, but it was Oie only recourse she could 
bring to mind. She was enraged at herself in a simple, straight- 
forward way at first and called herself, silently and half-aloud, a 
few choice epithets. How •''•ild she have exposed herself to 
the embraces of that scente inal, that Minoan bull, that em- 

bodiment of sexual vanity t The base and vulgar creature, the 
bondsnvan of his genitalia, had revolted her from the beginning. 
Everything about him had set her teeth on edge. It was almost 
as if she had foreseen, when she came aboard the ship aTCon- 
stantinople, the inevitability of this development, and as if she 
had defended herself by distaste, dislike and contempt against 
the very sexuality wliich she knew to be more powerful than 
any bulwark she possessed. For the awful fact that made 
everything else insignificant was the abject surrender of her 
senses, which had submitted as completely, during two or three 
or five or seven minutes (how did she know how long ?) as they 
ever could have done during a thousand and one nights. The 
bewilderment and pain that succeeded her anger were less ex- 
hausting, but they brought witli them a dull hopelessness that 
was worse than any rage. She, of all women, she who had 
already ruined her life through the blind irrationality of the 
senses, was not fiiee of this danger and could perhaps never be 
free of this danger. There was a physical imperium in imperio, 
and so long as iv existed she could not be sectured i^aiost the 
storm that raged, it seemed, through so many poor creatures 
like herself. 
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Well, diat was self-pity, wliich was a delusive and maudlin 
thing. She must control, rule, govern. How i 

Her mind turned with a wrench back to that dreadful night 
in Washington when this same helplcssnesl had carried away all 
the foundations of her life. It was incomprehensible anu 
incredibly but it had happened — ^had happened in the most 
blatant and vulgar way possible for the writer of a French farce 
to imagine, and with it had gone her marriage, her life in its 
coherence and purpose, all me things she had been able to 
imdcrstand as a basis for continuance. Not that Charles had 
behaved like an ogre at a’’-:J!je had tried t^bc generous (he was 
generous) and he had tr.-, undcrstaiRL But hew could he 
understand, how possibly, 't.nen she did not herself imdersund 
how it had happened; Forgiveness. Forgiveness. What 
was it ; She had been forgiven but doubt was installed, king in 
the house, and ruled for ever after. , For three solid years doubt 
and suspicion had surrounded ..,‘like a coating of aspic, 
transparent and viscous, until she could bear it no more and 
went out, naked, to seek. To seek what; 

She remembered the fawn-dark eyes of the young Hindu. 
Perhap* he would help her. 

But why, she demanded unavailingly, should it btl^ven to 
that precise organism, the man she could ttot like, respect or 
admire, to overwhelm her body’s weakness beyond die reach 
of will or mtellieence ; Thus it had been and thus it was. The 
Captain : she could feel his steely bones now — the hardness and 
flatness of his stomach, too, against wliich she had been pressed 
by his iron hand at her back. And it would do no good to 
deny what she knew with every pulse, that she had desired that 
body with her own. The other had been die same — stupid^ 
vulgar, vain, boastful, a mere organization of protoplasm to 
which nothing, nothing whatsoever drew her except the 
hurricane that had obliterated her conscious mind. To this 
mystery, which she had contemplated with wearisome steadi- 
ness and courage for three long years, she could find no answer 
in Jicr direct knowledge of life or what she had attempted to 
discover in books. 

Other women were ofno use at all, men even less. Women, 
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when they talked of such things — ^which was often — ^were un- 
conscionable liars, Elizabeth Redwood believed. They were 
always *‘mad about” this man or that, by which they meant 
that they were to so^ne degree, major or minor, in love. The 
beloved objea had every merit, grace and virtue, of which 
maleness was only one. Then there were the womcj. to whom 
spinsterhood or monogamy we?e the only conceivable alterna- 
tives. Between these varieties Elizabeth Redwood could £nd 
nothing that presented an intelligible parallel to her own ex- 
perience; tliere was not one woman of her acquaintance who 
acknowledged the ^jdstence of sheer, unadorned sexuality as a 
conunanding power Li the turmoil of existence. Worse : she 
&It sure that if she had confessed, even to a very good friend, 
the monstrous anomaly that plagued her, the existence of this 
power in men for whom she had no fecUng whatever as human 
beings, she would have been adjudged depraved, beyond the 
pale, a self-branded outcast. And yet she was by no means 
depraved. Her actual sexual experience was far less than that 
of most women, she knew; me difiference was that their 
dalliance) however frequent, always came bedecl^ed in the rose 
garlands of “love”. Lovet Elizabeth Redwood had loved 
once and for always, as she knew beyond any possibility of 
doi^t. This — die Captain and his life — ^was something else, 
something quite different, something arising from the dark 
universal pool like an activated fog filled with noisome essences 
to drug and beshrew her and pull her down iiiio the swarming 
dark. Into such a Nebelheim she had for a moment or two — 
whatever the technical details — ^been drawn again tonight. And 
she had no hint of a way out, no kind of assurance that the 
^abject surrender would not happen again and again, under the 
most deplorable circumstances imdl some final catastrophe 
brought it all to an end. 

There was, too, a voice that said : why struggle ; Yield and 
be done. What does it matter now e 

But this she knew she could never do. It would lead too far ; 
and those springs of disgust in her interior would grow jnto 
torrents and rivers. She knew perfectly well, as coldly and 
sanely as a geometrician might know his answer, that if she had 
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yielded all the way to the Captain tonight she could never have 
endured the sight of him again. Yieldiif^, therefore, could 
only be plural, successive, a strange vista leading to dust and 
ashes. She was so constituted that nothiifg else was possible 
Aside from Charles, she had often reflected in despair as she re- 
flbcted again tonight, no man she really hked or respected as a 
human being had ever had this animal power over her. And 
Charles — ^well, Charles was love, which was part animal, of 
coursc,but sometimes (and often) not animal at all., O lyric love, 
her mind echoed back, half-angel and half-bird ! O lyric love ! 

She sat in front of the dressing-table,yiaked, brushing her 
hair, while the weak tears ran down her free and (fcopped un- 
heeded on to her firm breasts. She had beauty of a sort, she had 
been told, but she felt it to be wasted and in any case she did 
not, at diis moment, value it. The magnitude dfher dilemma, 
its awful inclusiveness, made it inopportune to dwell upon 
elements that might have been of use in another life. In this life 
her beauty, if indeed it existed, was eidier irrelevant or an added 
burden. It could only augment die speed of the Juggernaut. 

Wearily she lay down on the bed and turned off me Hght, 
*bnt she did not sleep. She wondered if there were ^y other 
women like herself. If her experience proved anythmg — and 
she was tliirty-sevcn — either there were none at all or they 
concealed it superbly. She suspected concealment, a sort of 
tacit conspiracy^on a gigandc scale in modem times, for she had 
indeed found, by the range of her reading, that in other days 
the tragedy was not unknown — not altogether unknown, that 
is, but taken as comedy of the most uproarious sort, as in 
Aristophanes or Chaucer. Whenever she encountered this 
kind of lusty, bawdy comedy, in which a woman’s weakness 
was the fimdament for towers of merriment, she felt a little sick. 
The laughter of the centuries was heavy and sour, salted with 
tears. Men could not possibly understand, she thought, be- 
cause of their stupendous vanity, which had been engendered in 
them by the fooHsh fondness of women. Men in her experi- 
enee had displayed a monotonous regularity « f behaviour to- 
ward sexual adventure, which they pursued or abandoned 
according to set, if unformulated, standards, and most of them 
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were confident of success upon setting forth, but all she had 
ever seen had attributed their satisfactory results to personal 
conquest (“love”) and their &ilures to die fiigidity of the 
female. Not one hlid ever, so far as she knew, faced me exist- 
ence of an abstract principle, of terrifying power, which some- 
times used human beings as resisdessly as the elemendi could u£ 
wind and wave for destruction, and with equal impersonality. 
No man. No woman. Only a few comic writers of centuries 
ago had knoym this — ^and had known it only to laugh. 

I am aweary, she said. She said, I am aweary, and I would 
that I were dead. H, 

Mrs. Rdflwood did not get up in the morning. The 
Annamite boy brought her a desiccated orange and a pot of 
coffee. At half-past nine Mrs. Annandale came in to inquire 
and ducked about the bed in the comforting manner expected 
of old ladies. 

“It’s the heat, I expect,” she said inevitably. “Although it’s 
beginning to let up a great deal. Delayed action. Like a man 
getting delirium tremens ten years after he’s become a tee- 
totaller. * We shall be in Bombay in two days, ft’ll be lovely 
tliere now — so many roses.” 

Mrs. Annandale was anything but a fool, as Ehzabeth Red- 
wood recognized; this kind of talk was only spun out in order 
to cover an awkwardness or permit a recovery. 

“How’s your room-mate today e” Elizabeth asked. 

“Celeste t” Mrs. Annandale said on a rising inflexion, as if 
she had many room-mates. “Oh, Celeste . . . ! There isn’t 
enough heat in the world to worry her. She’s made a litdc 
headway with that merchant firom Hanoi and she’s gay as a 
Jark. She was shaving her legs when I left. I’m afraid there’s 
nodiing that will save us from Jocelyn and Manon tonight.” 

Mrs. Annandale thought back over this pronouncement and 
chuckled. 

“Not that she sings with her legs,” she added, “but you 
know what I mean. Do you stick to your resolve not to play t ” 

Mrs. Redwood was sitting up in bed with two or three books 
spread out around her, as if she had been reading diem all at 
the same time. Her burnished bro^ hair and dear blue eyes 
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showed no sign of the sleepless night, but her hcc, regular and 
almost classical in line of brow, nose and chin, was pale and a 
little drawn. An impulse of bravado came over her. 

“Up to now,” she said, “nothing would have induced me to 
play on that ruined piano before all these shipwrecked people, 
^ut I really do believe I’ll do it. It might pull me out of the 
doldrums.” 

“Good girl,” said Mrs. Aimandale in high approval. “Never 
saydie. Britamiia rules the waves. Whatareyougoingtoplay?” 

“Whatever’s least painful,” Elizabeth said. *There are at 
least three’ notes on mat piano that don^t make any kind of 
noise, and all the others make a noise nobody ought to hear. 
The pitch, too — ^it’s something for which we must diank the 
Red Sea, I suppose.” 

“Nobody on board knows die difference,” said Mrs. Annan- 
dale comfortably. 

“I do,” said Elizabeth. “And in spite of that fiict I will play. 
Let me sec. I will play precisely two Chopin waltzes, one of 
which will be the great one in A-minor, and if Chopinls ghost 
can stand it l^hink the passengers on the Noirmoutier can. One 
or two of those nuns probably would know the music, aiid be 
a Httle uncomfortable, but it’s all for the benefit of the widow 
and the orphan, isn’t it?” 

“Good girl,” said Mn. Annandale again and moved toward 
the door. “I diink I’ll go on deck and give you a chance to 
have a bath and*drcss if you want to. That is,” and she paused 
at the door, “unless you’d like to talk — you know, that talk you 
said we might have about the troubles that bring you to India. 
Not that I’m curioiu, dear, I don’t think I am, but I might be of 
some httle help to you, that’s all. If you want me to be.” ^ 

Mrs. Redwood’s pale and tired face took on a sudden look 
of reckless gaiety. 

“What would you say, dear Mrs. Atmandale, if I told you 
I was a woman . . .” 

She stopped as if afraid. Mrs. Annandale, cool in pale blue 
cotton even though somewhat blurred in outline, only smiled 
encouragingly. Mrs. Redwood drew breath and went on : 

“. . . a woman taken in adultery.” 
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Mrs. Annandale leaned her bade against the door and con> 
tinned to smile. Hex pale eyes studied the face of her younger 
friend and could not have missed the signals of strain and 
tension. ^ 

“I should say, if it were true, that you had been very care- 
less,” she answered after a pause. might also sa) that yov 
were neither the first nor the last. .Those are what people call 
cynical remarks, but Tm not cynical. I’ve merely lived a long 
time.” 

“You’re rfght and I know you're right,” Mrs. Redwood 
said. “I’ve told nxj^elf those things. It doesn’t hdp much. 
It’s all incomprehensible and some day I may tell you all about 
it. But when you say I’m troubled, you have put it mildly. 
My whole lifr has been upset by something I don’t understand, 
something that ought never to have happened, something out- 
side my control. And it’s worse even dian you can suppose 
because I don’t have the slightest confidence or faith or belief 
in myself any more. If such tilings could liappen, then any- 
thing <;ould happen.” 

It was«rather a long speech, fr>r her, and she oijly got it out 
k’ slow, reflective sections, upon a breath which seemed both' 
insecure'l&nd insuflident. Before she had finished two sentences 
the old lady had come back to her bedside and was holding 
both her hands. 

“Get dressed, child,” she said, “and come on deck. It’s too 
hot to sleep now. Get some air and then slhep after lunch. 
Just come up and sit beside me in the usual place. We don’t 
have to talk. There’s lots of time. 1 can see you have been 
worrying, which does no good at all, God knows, although 
nobody’s yet discovered the way to stop it. Don’t you thmk 
Tm tight i Such a simple physical remedy as air on deck, and 
sitting with a fiiend, wfll help. You know that on very slight 
acquaintance, and in spite of the difference in our ages, I do 
regard myself as your friend.” 

Tears ghttered in Mrs. Redwood’s eyes but did not 611. 

“I’ll get up,’J she said humbly. “I’ll do just as you 
because I do thhik you’re my fiiend. I hope I can be yours. 
Thank you for that. Will you call me Elizabeth ?” 
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“Good-bye, Elizabeth,'’ the old lady said. “I'll be waiting 
for you upstairs.’’ 

She went out. Mrs. Redwood sat in dy bed for a long time 
looking at the door that had closed after her. The shapeless old 
Englishwoman, a total stranger ten days before, seemed to her 
How an element of rational l^niliarity in a weirdly dislocated 
world. Presendy she got out of bed and put on a fresh dress. 

Mr. Bose was waiting, not too obtrmively, near the Utde 
patch of deck space which the two ladies usually occupied. He 
did not seem particularly happy to see Mrs. Annandale alone, 
she thought, as she took her place in her deck chair and opened 
her book on her knees. She did not begin to read it at once ; 
she knew he wanted to say something and it would not be 
kind to muzzle him. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Annandale,’’ he said, coming near her. 
His teeth gleamed in two even rows, and he bowed deferentially 
with his soft, dark eyes fixed on her face. Goodness, she 
thought, what an extraordinarily good-looking young Hindu 
this is, after all ! He must have been a form of hdVoc or 
wholesale destruction in England. . . . 

“Is Mrs. Redwood ill? I noticed that she didn’t .awffle'^ 
breakfast.” 

“Oh, she’s all right. She’ll be up presently. She felt a litde 
tired this morning. Heat, I suppose.” 

“I am sorry,’j he said, as if he meant it more precisely than 
their acquaintance warranted. “I hope she is not going to be 
ill in India,” he added anxiously. “She should be well to 
enjoy — or perhaps to appreciate — ^India.” 

“She’ll be all right,” said Mrs. Annandale ratlier absendy. 
What she was thinking was diat the young man might be un« 
duly solicitous but nevertheless appeared to be a very nice 
young man. She liked him foif his pleasant manners and for 
the inventions he had planted into the teeming fiincy of 
Madame Celeste. 

“You’ve been turning the head of my room-mate, Mr. 
BoSe,” she told him. “Aren’t you a litde aslAmed ? You’ve 
got her into the mood of tigers and millionaires. I’m afhud 
life in Saigon is going to seem very tame to her afterwards.” 
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“It would anyhow,” Mr. Bose said, laughing happily. His 
whole &.CC biightehed and Hghted up — actu^y seemed to 
become lighter in siskin-colour — when he laughed &ankly, like 
this, in the confidence of being with a friend. “ I’ve only given 
her the amusement of a few fitiry tales. I don’t know any 
more about Saigon than she does.” 

“Do you live in Calcutta t” she asked, taking her soundings 
in the good old Anglo-Indian fashion (and there weren’t many 
ways of taking soundings, after all, she reflected). “I’ve 
known quite a few people named Bose in Calcutta.” 

He laughed again, that easy and happy laughter which 
transformed his face and made him look like a young boy. 

“I believe about a third or a quarter of all the people who 
live in Calcutta must be called Bose,” he said. 

“And the rest Sen and Basu and Gosc,” she said. 

“And Mukerji and Chatterji,” he added. “You can’t forget 
them. My mother was a Mukerji.” 

She smiled at him for the first time, the rather tender smile 
of an dd lady for a newly remarked cliild. Their little play 
with Bcftgali names lud made her feel, quite strddenly, that 
iliCy wCTe really getting near India. She remembered her own ' 
youth now — ^her first year in Calcutta, the frangipani growing 
everywhere, garlands of tuberoses at night after a dance 

“We — ^my people — ^live in Calcutta now,” he said, with the 
smile all gone. “We didn’t always. My gjeat-grandfather 
came from there. But we, my father and grandfather, tliat is, 
with their families, always lived in Dacca. They were jute 
exporters.” 

She made a small moaning noise of sympathy. 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s the way it is. We’re refugees now.” 

Mrs. Annandale, who had known and loved all India for 
almost fifty years, now experienced that strange and ostensibly 
perverse instinct, common to almost all foreigners in die midst 
of civil strife, to defend the absent, the unrepresented. If she 
had been talking to a Pakistani she would have been impelled to 
say something friendly about India; since she was talking* to 
an Indian, a refugee from Pakistan, her defensive energies went 
out in the other direction. 
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“I can’t believe things in East Bengal have been as bad as 
people say,” she began. “I’ve known y) many charming 
Muslims in Bengal. It’s very hard to believe they could be so 
wantonly cruel as — as is said. There’s sutdi a lot at fault on 
both sides.” 

“Yes,” he said without expression. “I think there is.” He 
iuuked out to sea. She went blundering on, good-naturedly, 
meaning no harm. His mouth and chin set very firmly into a 
metallic line which did not change while she spoke of the great 
misfortune of partition and how, now that it had arrived, 
everybody really ought to make die best of it and accept it 
whole-heartedly for die good of the whole world. •When she 
had completed her Htde homily — ^and was wondering herself 
why she felt obliged to go through it — she asked him : 

“Did your people su&r much?” 

“Not much, compared to others,” he said rather woodenly. 
“My father, mother and sister got to Calcutta by aeroplane last 
year. They had to give up money and jewels, a considerable 
quantity. We have probably lost our property in Pacca. 
Some compqiisation may be made some time. None of my 
relations was murdered, mutilated or raped.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Annandale. 

“ We are considerably poorer than we were. And we can’t 
go back to Dacca, which was our home. We loved it. We 
had a big garden. One whole part of it was planted with 
English hlac, vd^y thick, an enclosed garden. My mother’s 
balcony was over that lilac garden. The lilacs would be com- 
ing out soon — wc have an early spring there.” 

Mrs. Annandale felt extremely inadequate and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. 

“My nurse was murdered in the street,” he said without a 
trace of emotion. “She brought me up. She had brought up 
my mother, too. We loved her. She went out into tlic 
street, to the market, we suppose — ^nobody could control her — 
and,the police brought her back dead.” 

“How dreadful for all of you !” 

More and more Mrs. Annandale felt herself dwindling before 
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the thought of so much human misery as was suggested by the 
one story (not an ^ceptional one) that implied so many. 

“It will be difficult to think of the family without her,” he 
said. ( 

“How do you feel, going back ?” the old lady asked. “Are 
you angry, belligerent i Do you want revenge ? ”* 

“No,” he said, his lip curlii^. “All this madness is a kind of 
auction in revenge. I avenge myself, then somebody else 
avenges himself on me, and there’s one vendetta piled upon 
another, eaeffi worse than the one before. It’s the lunacy of 
murder. What have I got to do with it? I’ve known as 
many Murlims as I have Hindus, all my life long. We were 
more or less evenly divided in Dacca. Nothing of this kind 
ever happened in my lifetime in Bengal. I should say, to be 
exact, in my own experience. We heard of communal riots 
once in a great while, elsewhere, but I never saw one or came 
anywhere near one. It’s like an earthquake. You know all 
about it, by hearsay, and then one day it hits you, yourself, and 
you l|;now what it is.” 

She nufied at her cigarette so energetically tl^t it was soon 
v.ftnishea. She was wishing that she had not lectured him oc 
the Ration of India : after all, it was his suffering, not hers. 

“I do feel sorry that I ever spoke of it, Mr. Bose,” she said. 
“It must be a painful subject. Do sit down and talk to me 
while we wait for Mrs. Redwood. She won’t be long. I 
know you want to see her, to be assured that she’s well.” 

“Those who lived through such things,” he said, accepting 
the invitation, “fed what you said — vengeful and belligerent 
emotions. My own father has spent three years in an umeliev- 
ed state of anger and bitter grievance. I could hardly read his 
letters. But I was in England. I could not feel that all 
Muslims, all Pakistan, must be responsible for what an insane 
mob did. Any more than all Hindus are responsible for what 
our mobs did in the cities of hidia. I could not demand re- 
venge, because I was fer enough away to see that each revenge 
makes the whqle tragedy muA worse. My fether and mqther 
will probably think me an xmworthy and imfeding son.” 

“Tkey won’t,” Mrs. Annandale said with great assurance, 
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reaching for solid ground at last. “They’ll be so happy to see 
you that they’ll even forget their grievanefs, however bitter. 
You said the other day that you’d been aw^y from India seven 
years? My dear boy, your parents will be in sheer rapture. 
Only think what a state they’re in at this moment and what 
piOparations they’re making.’’ 

“I know they will,’* he said despondently, with his fine head 
in his hands. The thought of the parental jubilation seemed to 
depress him more, she thought, than the loss of the family’s 
wealth or the death of his old nurse. There was no satisfying 
the young in any country, and Mrs. Annandale for one, ami- 
ably drifting toward the ultimate darkness, felt quite content 
to be far away from her own youth which she had so abruptly 
remembered a few minutes ago. He had brought it back by 
Iris talk of Bengal, where she had been a bride long ago ; but 
everything had changed now there too, and the garlands of 
tuberoses had all faded (tliey died quickly, she remembered) ; 
moreover, old nurses were murdered in the street. 

Mrs. Redwood was upon them, looking as if she had iiad a 
full night’s sl«cp. To her older friend’s analytical eyt there 
*■ was some element of cosmetic assistance to be detected in tW ' 
matter, but at all events the look of strain and terror were gone. 
I’hc Bengali leapt to his feet. 

“Good morning,” she said to him almost in gaiety as she 
took liis place. She appeared to have regained her normal 
spirits and gone beyond them. “I’m going to practise at the 
piano in a few minutes, Mr. Bose, after I’ve done a little 
breathing. Would you like to come in with me ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” he said prayerfully, gleaming at her with eyes and 
teeth. (She thought again that he was downright beautiful, 
and again as an object of contemplation rather than as a human 
creature.) “I can turn the music. I read moderately well. I 
learned when I was very young.” 

“Well, that’s not necessary — ^I have no music,” she said. 
“Whatever I play will have to be from memory, but I think I 
know these waltzes well enough.” 

They sat for some ten minutes in desultory talk with Mr. 
Bose at the rail facing them; dicn all three went into the salon 
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to the piano. Elizabeth Redwood liked to play and had great 
security in doing within the limits of what she really knew, 
and for the two of them she ran through half a dozen Chopin 
waltzes. The piano was abominable but the playing appeared 
to give pleasure. At least Mrs. Annandale seemed pleased and 
Mr. Bose’s olive-ivory fice had taken on a look of intet je 
devotion. 

“There we are,’’ said Elizabeth, swinging round on them. 
“That’s enough. I’ll play only two.” 

Before her stood Madame Celeste with an armful of music. 

“Ah, madame !” she fluted away in her most girlish treble. 
“If I hadonly known . . . ! Madame you must do me the 
honour, you really must, of playing for me tonight. You can- 
not refuse me. Voyez-vous, we two are the only musicians on 
the boat, and you know how diflTicult it is to sing and play at the 
same time. Tliat camel of a purser has ofiercd to play for me 
but he hits too many wrong notes. It is only the ‘Berceuse’ 
from Jocelp and a Uttle air &om Maim, and perhaps an encore 
or two.” 

^he Was arch, she was coquettish, and she was dso, somehow 
*oS^her, conunanding. Mrs. Redwood, who at first hall 
looked quite blank, flushed slowly and laughed. 

“I’m in for it,” she said to the others in Enghsh, and turned 
back to the piano again. Whatever tlie caterwauling might be 
—and it was, as she soon discovered, as bad as possible— she 
could not avoid it now. Having decided to play (out of 
bravado? she liardly knew) it was impossible to draw a line. 
She felt angry with herself when she remembered Cdeste 
emerging from the shadows the night before with her “Bon- 
soir, madame” on the E-flat clarinet. 

Play she must 
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CHICAGO 


I F you took a long hatpin, a cosmic hatpin, anS drove it 
straight through the globe of Earth, Charles Red.wood 
thought, and if you slanted it in the right direction, it 
would go exactly from Chicago to Bombay. That was in a 
sense the measure, he thought as he looked at the big lighted 
globe in his office, of the distance that now separated him from 
Ehzabeth. And it was to Chicago that he now had to go for 
tlie annual visitation with his family, occurring, this year,^ot in 
accordance \fith any fixed festival or anniversary, buf simply 
because this was the moment when he could get out 
State Department for a few days. Half a world away, 
Elizabeth was now, ar-^ her absence made the annual fiunily 
visit somehow desolate, with a hint of finality. 

The return to f hicago was never unalloyed pleasure to Red- 
wood, even tliough he had the fond curiosity of normal beings 
for what is associated with their childliood and youth. With- 
out Ehzabeth the visit promised to be arid. The city had 
changed physically more than any other he knew, and at times 
it seemed to be a different vision altogether from that which* 
had met his eyes as a boy. Then too, he had less and less to say 
to his brothers, men considerably older and considerably more 
successful in the accumulation of money than he had ever been 
or ever could be. He was the third son, with a gap of seven 
years between himiself and his next older brother ; then Grayson 
Redwood, the eldest, who was also chairman bf the board of 
the family enterprises, was four years older still. Charles Red- 
wood at forty-five found his brother Grayson at fifty-^ a man 
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quite of anodicr era, expressing opinions and phrasio^ them in a 
language which alijnost demanded quotation marks or at least 
footnotes. Grayson had stopped saying that Mussolini made 
the Italian trains nm on time : this concession he had made just 
about 1943 ; but up to then it had literally been a staple of his 
talk on international adairs for twenty years. And sinue 
Charles Redwood had the misfortune to work in the State 
Department, it was impossible for him to get through a single 
evening in bis brother’s house or anywhere else without some 
discussion of the kind, usually uncomfortable and frequently 
acrimonious. The second brother, Robert to his wife and Bob 
to everybody else, was more amiable in argument, although he 
shared Grayson Redwood’s views (or at least echoed them) on 
all subjects; he was more amiable because he cared less, and 
perhaps also because he was mellowed by gin at the dinner- 
hour every night and was able to sustain this mellowness 
equably until bedtime. Bob was never wholly sober after 
eight, but neither was he ever what could be called drunk ; he 
had a^ift for the golden mean in such matters as in everything 
else; he was a bom compromiser for himself and others, 
■d^sfes Redwood had frequently had occasion to be grateful to 
Bob for this quality, which had in fact determined his own life’s 
framework: discovering within himself, on emergence from 
Princeton, no aptitude for business and no understanding of 
chemistry, he had rebelled against the chemical industry to 
which all Redwoods were destined and had declared his inten- 
tion of going to Paris to “be a painter’’. Brother Grayson had 
raged; Brother Bob had temporized. Perhaps Bob knew, 
somehow, that to “be a painter” it was necessary to be able to 
paint pictures or something that would pass for pictures. At all 
events he had succeeded in obtaining one year of grace for the 
would-be artist, a year spent in the gold-washed Paris of the 
late 1920’s without one serious hour of brush and canvas : then, 
in the end, as a compromise which might save the ftimily 
honour, Charles was solemnly indentured to the State Depart- 
ment. The Redwoods of two generations (parents, Grayson 
and Bob) were unanimous in the conviction that Charles would 
be no good in the ftunily business but a disgrace out of it. The 
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State Department was thus chosen, as it so often is by pros- 
perous £unilies, as a lifelong finishmg school for that one son 
who refused to £t in anywhere ebe. Thi^ practice, to which 
the conduct of American foreign afiairs owes so much, arose 
in the nineteenth century because of the respectable prejudice 
of all Americans, however rich, against “doing nothing” — ^i.e. 
against doing anything not classifiable as paid employment. 
Charles therefore entered the State Department at the age of 
twenty-three and remained in it for the twenty-tw© succeeding 
years, being promoted when it became necessary and ocaipy- 
ing foreign posts from time to time as the system provided. 
Never was he exceptionally good or exceptionally bad; he 
was correct and capable within limits; if he lacked a funda- 
mental interest in the matten with which he habitually dealt he 
did not permit it to become too evident. Sometimes he looked 
back upon those paint-brushes of his youth widi a certain 
nostalgia, and sporadically during tlie years he would return 
to tliem in secret, but in all external respects he seemed to be 
precisely what he was supposed to be : he confirmed die^ocial 
assumption. 

And, curiously enough, it was this that helped constitute 
perpetual grudge his elder brothers had against liim. They had 
chosen his career and shtinted him into it, in concert with dicir 
mother and father, since dead; but his conformity and relative 
adequacy in it had been a disappointment all the keener for 
being of the spedcs that cannot be expressed. They would 
rather have had him fail so that they could take credit for 
knowing it in advance. Moreover, they had done extremely 
well with the family business, or, to be precise, Grayson had 
done well and Bob liad gone along — ^whereas Charles had con- , 
tributed nothing whatever to it from birth; and yet Charles 
still owned one-quarter of the cuuanon stock and a diird of 
the valuable preference shares which had been one of Grayson’s 
early strokes of financial genius. These Charles had actually 
bought, to make it worse — ^bought in collusion with his 
momer, then a wido\v and anxious to see that dtie provision for 
him would never be lacking. As things stood, Charles could 
never be as well off as his brothers, since he did not buy or seU 
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anything in the market and did not receive a tenth of the splen- 
did salaries they pq^d themselves out of company funds ; but at 
the same time he yas assured of an ample income, and what- 
ever Grayson and Bob did for the financial profit of Redwood 
Chemicals was boxmd to benefit him as well. These conditions 
— ^thc drone profiting by their efforts; the drone succeeding m 
a modest way even at his own work — ^were enough to irritate 
Grayson into indigestion every time they met, and even Bob’s 
good nature was not proof against a certain vague resentment. 
“Pretty soft for Charles’’ was the way he put it. 

But there was, in fact, a third reason for annoyance. Both 
the older Tl.edwood brothers had reached ripe middlc-agc in 
indissoluble union with the wives of their youth. This was a 
matter of pride in the family, for divorces had fallen like 
autumn leaves through the forest of tlieir acquaintance in the 
past twenty years. The enviable achievement had not been 
easy; various compensatory devices had been suspected now 
and dicn — ^particularly with Bob — and yet the fact stood 
publiely unassailable. In die result Mrs. Grayson Redwood 
had developed into a thin, grey, high-minded woman with a 
“passifip for good works, who regarded her husband as incurably*" 
commercial and her two married daughters as incurably 
fnvolous. Mrs. Robert Redwood, taking the other fork of 
die road, cared (or pretended to care) about something she 
deliberately called “society’’, to wliich she had become so 
essential that she never dined at home in "winW unless she had 
guests to make the food more palatable. Her only son, a 
novice at Redwood Chemicals, admired her more than was 
striedy necessary, and to ensure the duration of this regard, she 
dressed, acted and made up her face at die age of fifty like a 
woman twenty years younger. Both Mrs. Grayson Redwood 
and Mrs. Robert Redwood, who had lived for decades in an 
armed truce skilfully disguised as amity, made their way about 
Chicago in motor-cars driven by chauffeurs; Mrs. Grayson’s 
was a Rolls-Royce from well before the war, immensely solid 
and solidly imitiense, with just the degree of internal shabbiness 
that suited her temperament, and her chauffeur had been with 
her since 1927; wmle Mrs. Robert Redwood had a new car 
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every year, each more elongated and vulpine than the one be- 
fore, 'with more and more buttons to push and surfaces to shine, 
and she had worn out an average of thre| chauffeurs to each 
car. 

Charles, as a matter of fhet, liked both of these ladies and 
bed receivSd much kindness from them. The circumstance 
had never endeared him to his elder brothers, although if it had 
been otherwise they would have been incensed. What nude 
the third permanent annoyance to Grayson and Robert was 
not that Charles liked their wives, however ; that could pass ; 
it was ratlier that their wives liked Clurles. They foimd in 
him an element of some metropolitan grace, nOt whoUy 
imaginary at that, which seemed absent from their ordinary 
lives. Both had been bom and brought up in a time when 
Washington was regarded as the most provindaT of American 
dries, a general or an admiral was a person from whom you 
fled at dinner-parties if possible, and a politician of any rank was 
only two removes from a gangster. When the Roosevelt era 
— ^to which the Redwood femily had been rebellious thnough- 
out — suddenly transformed Washington into the dynamic 
centre of all human endeavour past, present and future, titers 
was Charles in the middle of it, acquiring merit or at least 
interest in the eyes of his sisters-in-law by mere geography. 
Some vestige of this had remained, and had been augmented in 
Charles’ several toun of duty abroad (“We’re going to stay in 
Rome for a few Veeks; my brother-in-law is first secretary at 
die Embassy’’). All in all the youngest Redwood brother, in 
addition to well-defined advantages of person, manner and 
accomplishment — amongst which youdi itself, relative youth, 
continued to be one — ^liad the dice loaded in his favour so for as 
his sisters-in-law were concerned. He might be the drone in 
the eyes of his brothers, and, of late, a suspicious character as 
well (were not all State Department men in some way suspect ?), 
but to his sisters-in-law he brought a gust of air from the greit 
world, a change of tempo (even the dinner-hour •was moved 
up) «nd a welcome variation in the content anc^style of family 
chatter. Besides which, in the simplest and most straightfor- 
ward manner, underlying everything else, the Redwood ladies 
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did, as has been stated, goiuinely like Charles anyhow and 
knew themselv^to be liked in return, perhaps out of habit or 
for old timfis’ sake,|but liked just the same as much as is possible 
in famihes. Consequently the third annoyance tended at 
times, particularly on Charles’ visits to Chicago, to throw die 
fint two pudges into comparative obscurity. 

“Isabel’s getting a new stair carpet,’’ Grayson Redwood 
complained, “for die first time in twenty years. I could break 
my neck tfipping on holes and it wouldn’t matter. But 
Charles is coming to stay for a week, so off we go !’’ 

“I’m not allowed to have a meal at home in the evening un- 
less a molfbf hyenas have been invited in,’’ said Robert. “You 
know how it is in our house. Well, believe it or not, Charles 
is coming to dinner alone next week ! Mary told me this 
morning.’’ 

There were two elements of novelty in Charles’ visit to 
Chicago diis time. One was professional : he had received a 
decisive promotion in die State Department. He now “had a 
desk’*^ and an important one — ^he was responsible for relations 
with one whole segment of the alien earth. This would not 
have nude much impression on the Redwood family in the* 
ordinary way, since the governmental hierarchy did not 
interest them; but this promotion had been important enough 
to be mentioned in newspapers, and it had even been said 
somewhere that Charles Redwood would now be in hne for 
an embassy. 

“If that boy ever becomes an ambassador,’’ Grayson said 
testily, “there’ll be no holding him.’’ 

The second novelty, far more puzzling to the Redwoods 
young and old, male and female, was that Charles was coming 
this time alone — ^without Elizabeth. Elizabeth was “travelling 
in the East’’. Usually when people in Chicago say “the East’’ 
they mean the Atlantic seaboard. New York or Boston : but as 
Charles used the term it evidently meant something a good deal 
more to the east than that. There had been a few rumours (a 
very few) alxzut a coolness between Charles and Elizabeth, 
hardly more. Now it looked hke a separation of some kind, 
and odd bits of the puzzle were put together, compared. 
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accepted or rejected- Mrs. Grayson Redwood was of the 
opinion that the death of Httle David three yean before had put 
the marriage under a cloud: “Such a thing makes or breaks,” 
she held. Mn. Robert Redwood, on the other hand, was a 
strong partisan of the theory that there must be “another 
woman” or “another man”, and in her view the former. 
“Elizabeth’s a prude and an intellectual snob buried in books,” 
said Mn. Robert. “She’d never look at another man — ^and 
anyhow why should she when she has Charles i” 

The older Redwood wives had suffered Elizabeth gladly 
enough, so far as externals went, but bad never really liked her 
much. She was “a New York girl” to begin withj and had 
only come to Chicago a few times on visits ; they did not feel 
that they knew her as well as they should. She was their junior 
by enough years to be felt ; she was beautiful (“in a quiet way,” 
Mrs. Robert always added) and she was the daughter of a 
professor of French literature at Columbia University. None 
of these circumstances made her a natural candidate for their 
intimacy, but if the families had lived in Chicago as ncighboun, 
associated in the fortunes of Redwood Chemicals, the intimacy 
would have evolved by itself. Since she Hved in Washington:, 
or on foreign posts of duty, widi New York as point de repaire, 
opportunities had been fewer and the Redwood ladies might 
even have welcomed her departiure if it had not been for what 
it did to Charles. In that they were at one — ^it had done, was 
doing and would continue to “do something to Charles”. 
You could see it in his face, as they agreed when tliey met him 
at the railroad station — ^for they both did meet him, in spite of 
the fact that he was going to be staying with Grayson and 
Isabel. 

“It’s Just an ordinary sign of family feeling,” Mary explained 
to Robert Redwood the night before. “ Good heavens, you 
don’t object, do you?” 

“ Not in the least, not in the least, my dear,” said the unruffled 
but yawning Robert. “Do as you like. You will anyhow. 
I wa% only wondering how many years it’s been»since you met 
me at a rs^oad station. And it’s not as if Charles didn’t know 
his way to Gray’s house. After all, he was bom in it.” 
c* 
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“ That,” said Mary firmly, “was quite a long while ago. I’m 
going to meet him at the station.” 

And when they paw his fine, long head over the other heads 
in the crowd they were both glad they had come; for he 
looked, Isabel and Mary agreed, tired and considerably older. 
The “boy” of the &nily was growing up ; to have'lost an only 
child and (perhaps) a wife as well, although by different 
varieties of bereavement, might very well account for it. They 
were glad they had come to indicate the soHdarity of the clan, 
the loyalty of an inherited tie that also happened to be a real 
one. Both women felt very warm toward Charles when he 
kissed thfim, and both reflected that his sorrows, although they 
had thinned and aged liim, had given liim even more distinction 
of appearance. 

“You always were die handsome member of the family,” 
Mary told him as they waited for luggage, “and so you still 
are.” It was her way of sayii^ that he did not look well, and 
he smiled at her gratefully. He knew as well as she did that 
thereiwas new grey in his black hair and new lines in his fece. 
“You’B find,” she added impishly, “that Robtnt has gained 
about fifteen pounds since you saw him last.” 

“And so,” Isabel put in as a bit of isolated information to 
which she attached no importance, “has Grayson.” 

In the old house on Goethe Street, a masterpiece of late 
Victorian domestic architecture only shghdy mitigated by the 
modem necessities, Charles found himsclT in an enormous 
guest-room which he could hardly remember, so seldom had 
he entered it in his childhood. Isabel and Grayson Uved in the 
big firont room (“Mother’s room”) down the hall, where the 
brothers had all been bom. The room that had belonged to 
Charles when he was a boy — and he supposed it was ridiculous 
to wish himself back there again — ^was on the next floor above, 
and was no doubt empty now, luurecognizable. The house 
must have many empty rooms: Gray’s and Isabel’s two 
daughten were married and lived elsewhere, one in Evanston, 
he seemed to semember : the other was Chloris, and where the 
devil did she live t And, above all, what was the name of her 
husband ; These things must be straightened out with Isabel 
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before he met them all at dinner tonight — ^the &mily dinner 
which was, as he knew, de rigueur on hi^ first night in this 
house. 

The huge bed, the peach-coloured carpet, the photographs 
of his parmts — ^he remembered them aJl in turn. He and 
Blizabeth had once stayed in this room, he remembered, five or 
six years ago. It was tlie one with a bathroom suited in style 
for a directors' meeting, and he and Elizabeth had wondered 
what would happen if they summoned one fcg: Redwood 
Chemicals in that majestic expanse. He could pretend, she 
said, that he was dissatisfied with Grayson's conduct of the 
fiimily business and wanted a detailed accounting. *The only 
proper place for the chairman of such a meeting, she thought, 
was the cabinet de toilette, famiharly known in their &mily as the 
John, which in this case was concealed beneafh an early 
eighteenth-century chaise percee with carved arms and a cane 
seat, of the kind which, according to Saint-Simon, the Due de 
Venddme used at monung receptions during his triumphant 
march through Spain. 

He smiledsi little even now at all that nonsense of only a few 
years ago — only a few and yet too many. He went to the 
bathroom and looked, and there it was, the baronial woodwork 
and useless spaces, with the chaise percie throning it as before. 
It was probably a valuable piece of furniture, he thought, and 
Gray might leave it to a museiun in his will, where it would be 
like everything else in a museum, admired while its use was 
forgotten or ignored. 

There was a tremendous looking-glass here with a massive 
gold frame — ^a glass so tremendous that in spite of his height 
he could look himself over in it from top to toe and still have 
reflected space all around him. In no other house had he ever 
beheld such a glass. It was in keeping with all the rest of it — 
the house where he was bom, in which he had grown up until 
he went away to school; his Other's house, his mother’s house, 
still speaking of the i88o’s and 1890’s even though electricity 
and plumbing (concealed as much as possible) «vere new. He 
had often meditated upon the curious fiict fliat such houses as 
this in Chicago Were more like houses in London (or perhaps 
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also Boston) dian they were like anything he had seen in New 
York or Washington. The 1 88o’s and 1890*5 had more or less 
vanished in New '^rk — ^die groimd was too valuable, perhaps, 
to waste on relics. Whatever the reason, this was the house 
that seemed to him the solidest in the whole world, and always 
would seem so — ^perhaps, he thought now, it seemed so 
because it really was. 

But he had never wanted it for Elizabeth and himself. It 
was too old, too stodgy, too much dedicated to the Redwood 
Chemicals Company and their like. He and Elizabeth had 
always wanted comfort, yes, up to a point, but also some light 
and cheefTuid natural gaiety in a house. Moreover, they both 
liked change, which was a godsend in his profession, and it was 
never too much of a wrench for them to say farewell to one 
post and move on to die next. Even Rome, which they had 
both loved, did not enslave them : they had left it with regret 
but with an eager expectation for what was to come. They 
had and kept an eagerness in common for all the events of their 
life through years and years. Oh, Lord, he thought, where 
have aU those happy years gone ! Past, gone, a if they had 
never been. Gone with the Boy David to another world. 

Charles had irritated the Redwood family considerably by 
marrying late : he was over thirty-five when he met Elizabeth. 
Hie young ladies his family thrust upon his notice had never 
overcome that disadvantage in his eyes, and the others who 
did conmiand his attention had never bc^, so to speak, 
marriageable. In his Paris student days he had formed an 
attachment to a French lady who was herself indissolubly 
married, and who had advised him to take refuge in the same 
^ situation at some very much later date. He had not consciously 
followed that advice, but it did so happen that the first compel- 
ling encounter of his free years was EUzabeth, whom he had 
married, as the word goes, out of hand. 

And here, too, he had irritated the Redwoods. It was bad 
enough for him to have been a bachelor for so long; it was 
worse when he married somebody so completely outsidd the 
chosen environment of his own people. Elmbeth had neidier 
wealth nor position nor_any status familiar to the Redwoods; 
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moreover, she was “highbrow”, a fataUty of which Charles 
had been unaware untu he came upon it. in the talk of his 
brothers. 

But worst of all was the fact that the marriage turned out 
so well — ^an “ideally happy marriage” it was said more than 
once in thi hearing of one or another Redwood. And that 
was what it had been, Charles mused, for year after year, with 
the Boy David rampant upon its seal. No other Redwood 
marriage had been so happy, so normal, so fulfilled; that was 
Lard for Isabel and Mary, Grayson and Robert. Now diey 
would luve their revenge, and take it out, in all probability, by 
being kinder to Charles than they had been for mSBy years. 
Such was the perversity of human feeling that he lud to go 
through a smashing catastrophe — something like total dissolu- 
tion — ^to bring about an emergence of the natural iStotherhood 
of his own. 

This house had claimed hi m very Uttle for years past; it 
would claim him no more after this. He lud a sense of fare- 
well even in the absurd big bathroom like a director ’s«office. 
The house had in a way rejected Elizabeth; it mights as well 
reject him too. For in spite of the awful, the inexpH^ble 
melodrama that had driven dicm apart, he knew that he was 
more bound to Elizabeth than to anybody else on earth. The 
long happy years of their union must somehow and somewhere 
outweigh these last tlircc years of misery by simple count: 
there were so many more of them. 

Sometimes he could see the Boy David, laughing at his 
ridiculous parents, naked among the rocks at Capri or playing 
baseball in a schoolyard in Washington. The Boy David 
talked gangster language learned from comics and movies; 
there were times when neither of his parents could understand 
what he was saying, and Charles remembered the absurd pride 
that diis engendered, as if the child had invented a new lan- 
guage. Well, that was long ago — ^three years could be a 
century. 

babel was waiting downstairs to give him te;^. She did this 
not because she thought he was used to it in- Washii^on but 
because she knew he had been used to it in Chicago. Old Mrs. 
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Redwood, his mother, had poured tea out of a vast porcelain 
pot at the table before the fire every afternoon of her life that 
he could remembe^in this house. It was an hour at which she 
practically never went out. The only exception was nude on 
Fridays, when tea was half an hour later than usual because of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’ s afternoon concert. Often 
Mrs. Redwood broi^ht the conductor home with her, die 
masterly and regretted Frederick Stock, whom Charles had 
seen in this |room more often than in the concert hall. Isabel 
had scarcely changed the room at all : it was the same big, long, 
comfortable space, rather dark until the lights were on. with 
windowsMt one end on Goethe Street and at the other on the 
exiguous garden in the back. It had good old furniture in it 
and a Persian carpet that figured in Charles’ earliest memories. 
An explosion of white gladiolas on the table beside the sofa 
reminded him, too, of his mother — ^and of how thoughtful 
Isabel was. He came in and sat beside her. 

“I don’t really like tea much,” he said, “but I wouldn’t dare 
refuse^t in this room. Wlut I always did like when I was a kid 
was the other stuff, scones and cakes and so en, and that 
'' cinnamon bun — ^why, there it is — and of course Fridays, when 
there were sometimes strangers. I mean people not in the 
family. Mr. Stock.” 

“ Well, I can’t provide Mr. Stock,” Isabel said, smiling more 
than was her custom. She was thin and grey and looked rather 
oppressively good, but she had taken some trouble about her 
appearance today and seemed almost pretty in the lamplight; 
her dress was grey with enough pink in it to lend her a Httle 
colour. “Otherwise tea is much as it always was.” 

“You’d better tell me now, so that I can’t forget, the names 
*of my nieces’ husbands, and what they do in life and where 
they live, because my memory has completely lost them,” he 
said. “Also, am I right in thinking that Chloris has a baby t” 

“ Two,” Isabel told him. “ Y ou’re hopeless. Tess has a son 
and Chloris two daughters. Tess’s son was named Grayson 
but they call hiji Grig. He’s only two so he may outgrowit.” 

She proceeded to give him the required &mily information 
and to study him the while. It would be best to put him on 
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his guard before anybody else came — Grayson, in particular, or 
anybody he might bring with him. 

“You’ll have to be ready, you know,^or some questions 
about Elizabeth." There. She had got it out. “You’re sure 
to be asked." 

. He did dot change expression at all so far as she could make 
out. His brows had a fine between them now but it did not 
deepen. He took his time about answering. 

“Elizabeth is on a long journey,” he said finally. “She 
should be arriving in India about now. She actually says that 
she means to stay out there for a while and she has even 
suggested that it might be permanent.” 

Isabel was shocked. 

“ Goodness ! ’’ she said. “India ! Why India ?" 

“I don’t know,” Charles said, more or less to himself. “I 
really don’t. When 1 think I have a clue it goes again — ^it’s too 
elusive. I think she believes there’s some kind of enlighten- 
ment to be found there for her particular darkness — something 
of the kind, but 1 haven’t been able to fathom it really.” 

Isabel drank tea and digested the news. 

“Then it’s a separation?” she asked. 

“I suppose so.” 

“Poor Charles ! What an awful business ! Did anything 
— ^anything in particular — bring this on, or don’t you like to 
talk about it?” 

His face grew more enclosed, as if a layer of ice had filmed 
it over and arrested its mobility. 

“ Nothing in particular,” he said. “People grow apart, you 
know — or cease to get on.” 

“You were so right, so suited. Don’t mind my saying so, 
please. I’ve long ago become so impersonal myself, or such a* 
very impersonal person, that I don’t remember how people 
feel about talking when their emotions arc involved. My 
daughters tell me nothing whatsoever. But I hate seeing you 
and Elizabeth going off in difierent directions. It’s — it’s sad 
forme, too, because . . 

She had no chance to develop the theme of her own concern ; 
her husband and brother-in-law, entering the room at that 
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moment widi some jovialty, pennitted no more confidences. 
In the early stages of any visit firom Charles, whatever they 
felt earlier or later, (jrayson and Robert were always genuinely 
glad to see him : he reminded them of his boyhood and there- 
fore of their youth, and he was inextricably mixed into the 
compound of pride, habit and cupidity which constituted their 
fiimily loyalty. They were by tum$ jocular, reminiscent and 
vaguely denigratory on these occasions (“taking him down a 
peg”), and their attitude in general conveyed the notion diat 
they were a litde surprised to see him disguised in grown-up 
clothing. Charles, out of long custom, bore it well and gave 
them a nihodicum of change for their sallies. Isabel, watching 
the three men and saying nothing, could see (as always) a 
vague family resemblance about the brow and eyes, a certain 
likeness of original frame in the body, and some relationship 
in skin colour, that was all: otherwise none could have said 
that they were fruit of the same womb. Grayson was heavy- 
jowled, with lips so firmly pressed together for so many years 
that tjiey had become rather like a trap; and liis weight, 
althougji distributed feirly evenly, was noticeay.y in excess. 
Robert had a weaker fece, with full lips and a rosy double 
chin ; moreover, he was not as tall as either of the others and 
his bulging midriflF assumed greater prominence as a result. 
The lean and almost haggard Charles, she thought, might 
have been of a difierent breed ; for even the colour he once had 
shared with his brothers — ^the Redwood red — ^now seemed to 
be gone or greatly subdued. They had white hair too — 
Grayson’s was positively snowy above his dark red face — and 
Charles’ hair was still chiefly black with some streaks in it. On 
the whole he was by any standard the heir to the family’s good 
looks, even if the others did have most of the money. Isabel 
found herself reflecting, with an irrelevance annoying to her- 
self, that his head would look fine on a postage stamp. 

“I’m going upstairs,’’ she announced when her thoughts had 
fallen upon this conclusion. “You can have a drink if you want 
but I’ll rest a |)it. Dinner’s at eight, black tie for the guest, 
femily only, and we’ll sit down at eight-fifteen. All dear >’’ 

They told her it was all clear and sat down again rather 
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solemnly when she had left the room. Now it was coming, 
Charles thought — ^more wearily than was yet justified — ^the 
question he felt sure would be the first frftm every one of the 
ftmily who could get him alone. 

“Now, Charles,” said Grayson, taking rather a presidential 
tone, “ wUkt’s all this about Elizabeth > What’s happened ? ” 

He made his explanations again, much as before, without 
details and, as he fully reaUzed, without satisfaction to his 
hearers. They wanted something more specific^ more com- 
prehensible, more within their own experience of hfe, and 
unfortunately he had nothing of the kind to offer. They had 
their drink and Robert muttered a few words ■which were 
evidently meant to be sympathetic; then he was oft too 
(“Mary’s got somebody for cocktails, I think’’) and Charles 
was left alone with his elder brother. 

He had never seen Grayson looking so hea'vy and old. With 
an odd twinge — one to which he could not have given a name, 
since he had never at any time been fond of Grayson — ^hc 
reahzed that here, too, was the approach of death, pethaps a 
long way off still, but quite visibly nearer than before* It was 
surprising, thai, to hear Gray speak as he did. 

“I’m genuinely sorry about all this, Clurles,” he said, “par- 
ticularly since it seems to have hit you so hard. You look old 
and tired. Rest while you’re here, kid. You’re among 
friends. Come on upstairs now and get lialf an hour’s sleep 
before your bath. Do you good.” 

To ms o'wn astonishment Chailes was deeply moved — ^as 
moved as if the statue of Lincoln in Lincoln Park had begun to 
speak to him. He went upstairs with Grayson’s arm extended 
over his shoulder, which again broke a lifelong reserve. At the 
top of the stairs Gray spoke once more, his face assuming a 
darker red in embarrassment. 

“ Something of the kind very nearly happened to me once,” 
he said. “I’m very glad it didn’t, but I can’t help wondering 
sometimes . . . Weu, that makes no difterence. And, to tell 
you the truth, it’s been touch and go "with Bojj and Mary half 
a dozen times that you probably don’t know about. You see 
you’re not the only one. Get a litde sleep.” 
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Dijtmer that night began in an atmosphere of general fesdva- 
tion, as if Charles were a prince returning from exile. Tess and 
Chloris, the two dattghters of the house, appeared before eight 
o’clock in dancing dresses : they were going to a big party afrer 
dinner, which, by their talk, seemed to be one of the fixed 
observances of the Chicago winter. Their husbaftds, a Mr. 
Conger and a Mr. Westlake, respectively architect and lawyer, 
had the kind of uniform correctness and bonhomie with which 
Charles washover-familiar from the young men in die State 
Department. They called him “sir” and listened to every- 
thing he said with an external deference wliich, because it had 
to do wrtk rank and age, was not altogether pleasing. How- 
ever, their cub-like formalities were in every way to be pre- 
ferred to the cub-hke rudeness of young Bob Redwood, two 
or three years their senior, who always managed to irritate 
everybody except his fond mother before he had been in a 
room ten minutes. Yoimg Bob, not yet tliirty, had the 
family’s red face and black hair, with an insecure complex- 
ion aijd a voice which, without being particularly loud 
or deep, penetrated to every ear within furlongs of his 
utterance. 

Tess, all in silver with a litde string of pearls her grand- 
mother had given her, was the pretty and lively one, chattering 
about die expected delights of the coming ball (which was 
carrement called a ball — ^the Tinker’s Ball or some such name, 
an annual parade). She had a sUm, graceful figure and prob- 
ably was greatly in demand for dancing. Chloris, whom 
Charles always remembered so much better, was darker and 
more serious in appearance, although not in talk : she kept up 
the same flow of insignificant verbiage as her sister, perhaps in 
‘the vain desire to conceal what was obviously a more positive 
and reflective entity inside. It was Chloris who had married 
the penniless architect. Conger, whom Charles’ instinct — 
otherwise unsupported by any notable diflferences between 
them — ^preferred to the rising young lawyer Wesdake. And it 
was Chloris wl\p, although the younger, had already produced 
two children, now left, as she explained with the simple pride 
of the new poor, with a “baby sitter”. Chloris lived on the 
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South Side because it was cheaper there, and she and Zack, her 
husband, drove a car which had seen service for about ten 
years. These badges of comparative indigence gave her 
various points of superiority to her sister and other relatives, 
and especially to the antiquated splendours of the house where 
she had b&n, if not exaedy bom (for Isabel’s generation went 
to hospitals), at least formidably incubated through childhood 
and first youth. She was inclined to laugh, quite unaffectedly 
and without (or so Charles thought) any sign of falseness, at 
rhe solemnities of the big long room where so much of her 
short time on earth had been spent ; and she was happy, without 
undue defiance, to announce that Zack had a new^b. On 
inquiry, the job proved to be a study he was assigned to make, 
for the firm which employed him, on state institutions for the 
insane. The firm was engaged in an effort to get a very big 
contract for building such institutions and Zack’s studies would 
form part of the basis for some ultimate designs. Architecture 
had become, Charles reflected, a sort of composite enterprise 
like everydiing else, Uke the famous clinic where* every 
American oa^er forty took his troubles if he could get^thcre — 
and like the State Department too, if it came to diat. 

“You’ve no idea,” Chloris informed him in the midst of 
dinner, “how interesting insane asylums can be. I wait until 
Zack gets home every night to hear the latest horrors.” 

Grayson was telling his sister-in-law Mary, who had heard 
it all before and had no interest in any case, just what he 
thought of the Russians. He talked about drem as if they were 
half a dozen men in false beards cornering the market, with no 
troublesome details about how or why. 

“When you reaUze,” he said judicially, “that everything^ 
important is done for profit — that there is no other motive or 
incentive — ^dien that gives you an idea. Why, Those FcUows 
in the E^remlin must have piled up untold millions. You’ll 
see when They die, and it all comes out, that They have 
accumulated fortunes to nuke pikers out of any of ours. And 
why not, I’d like to know, since They contr(^ everything in 
the country?” 

“ Some day I’ll interview Zack,” Charles told his niece, “and 
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find out how his insane asylums are difierent from the ones 
where I live.” 

Chlotis gave him a quick straight look fi:om beneath her 
rather heavy dark brows which she had steadfastly refused to 
have thinned. , 

“You mean in Washington?” 

“I mean in Washington,” Charles said. “The place is full of 
them. Didn’t you mow? They have all kinds of different 
names but their inmates are all certified. One man actually 
thmks he’s President, they say, and I’ve heard there’s another 
who beheves himself to be Secretary of State.” 

“ Sim^,” Chloris remarked almost with contempt. “Zack 
has seen far more compUcated cases — ^and alternations, and 
multiple identities. I’m surprised that there’s only one man in 
Washington who thinks he’s President. I thought they all did.” 

After dinner, when Isabel led her female in-laws upstairs to 
her room, the Redwood brothers, Messrs. Westlake and Con- 
ger and yotmg Bob were left alone for half an hour. It was a 
stage «.f proceedings which Charles had consciously dreaded, 
for it was an invariable : Grayson always held forth on inter- 
national politics, not only stating absurdities but demanding 
agreement, and he was always upheld or eclioed by his brother 
Bob, Charles’ principal exertion was to keep still on such 
occasions, but it was difficult. He received support tonight 
from an unexpected quarter, namely young Bob, who had had 
too many cocktails and too much wine — and, conceivably, an 
overdose of discipline at the oflSces of Redwood Chemicals as 
well. Young Bob’s oddly penetrant voice was raised, to his 
frther’s uneasiness, in opposition to Grayson, and thus provi- 
^dentially deflected the ordeal from Charles. It would liave 
taken more dian this to make young Bob a pleasant companion 
but Charles at least, engaged in amicable if not exhilarating talk 
with his nieces’ two husbands, was grateful even for the 
accident. He could not, as had been abundantly proved, 
carry on any sort of discussion on such subjects with ms elder 
brother, except- in acrimony. 

“Pretty brave of you,” he said under his breath to young 
Bob as they left the dining-room. 
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“Oh, no,” said young Bob grandly (his flush had spread to 
his eyes now : they had had brandy with their coffee). “That’s 
nothing. You ought to hear me in the oflice sometimes. I’m 
the only one there diat isn’t scared green of the old fish-flice.” 

Charles ^was a shade annoyed by this, for no reason; he 
might have felt tempted to use derogatory terms about 
Grayson himself, but to hear them from this vain and expansive 
young lout was too much. He edged away into the drawing- 
room and went over to his sister-in-law Mary, who had 
obviously stationed herself (standing — the other women were 
seated) in wait for him. 

“Now, Charles, spit it out,” she said. “I couldn’t get a 
word out of Isabel. Are you and Elizabeth separated ? Are 
you getting a divorce ?” 

“I don’t know is the answer to botli questions. I think it 
may be yes to die separation, but I don’t really know. 
Obviously if she’s in Bombay and I’m in Chicago we’re 
pretty well separated right now. Geography.” 

“Pouf! ” she said. “Has she gone off with, or afrer, aliother 
man?” • % . 

“No.” 

“I thought as much. It isn’t,” Maiy^ contended, more to 
herself than to him, “what she would or could . . . . And any- 
how, she’s got you, hasn’t she •: You haven’t allowed your eye 
to be taken by a bit of fluff, have you ?” 

“No again.” 

He felt that so many negatives would cheat her unduly, and 
he knew that her interest was not entirely due to curiosity. 

“There’s nothing like that in it, Mary, believe me,” he told 
her. “We’ve grown apart. That’s all diere is to it. Ibeheve 
it happens to omers.” 

Mary waved her hand a litde too comprehensively; she 
seemed to include the whole earth. 

“Most people,” she insisted, “make the best ofit . . . You’re 
supposed to be a diplomat by career, if such a thing exists. Do 
you mean you’ve never heard of a modus vivendi ? It’s what 
most people have after they’re forty.” 

“Elizabeth’s not forty yet,” he pointed out. “And anyhow 
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there are people who cannot make peace with &cts. They 
want something more — ^the truth, perhaps.” 

“Well, if Eli^beth’s gone oflf to India after the truth, God 
help her,” Mary declared. “I went there once, the year after 
Bobby was bom, when we made that trip around, the world, 
and all saw was a lot of dirt and millions of naked black 
people.” 

“And the Taj Mahal by moonlight?” he suggested. 

“Certainly — ^but that’s nothing whatsoever to do with the 
truth. Those temples in the jungle in Indo-China, whatever 
they’re ^ed : they’re beautiful too, but what’s that got to do 
with the truth ? I think Elizabeth is off on a wild-goose chase 
and I hope she doesn’t come to any harm. She’s a pretty 
attractive woman to be wandering around alone.” 

“I,” he said, “can confirm your opinion.” 

They would not abandon the subject. 

One by one, as he liad foreseen, they got in their insistent 
question and their varying comment. The two young men, 
Westhke and Conger, were the exceptions, but Charles was 
well, aY^are that Tess and Chloris would wast^’no time in 
passing on the results of their own inquiries. And why, really 
why? They had none of them known Elizabeth well; the 
chances were that none of them had liked her much. Birth, 
death, marriage, divorce — these entrances and exits, accouple- 
ments and severances, made up the body of their interest in 
the rest of the human race, he supposed. He had noticed it in 
many people for many years, of course, but only in the past six 
weeks (and that cumulatively) had he been himself the object 
of speculation, and he did not relish it at all. (Good Lord, he 
I thought suddenly, is this the way I behaved when the Mc- 
Tavitts separated? Is this the way I talked to Jim Truscott 
that time ?) And he was well aware that this dominated any 
thought they might have of him, their “distinguished” 
brother or brother-in-law or tmcle or uncle-in-law, the one 
who was almost or might some day be an ambassador: it 
was that he had lost his wife or his wife had lost him, in the 
most mysterious of all possible circumstances, those in which 
no third person could be discerned or detected. This was 
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what brought on die rather heavy sympathy of Grayson 
and Robert, the special handclasp of Mary and young Bob, 
the kisses of Tess and Chloris, the afh:ctiotute good night 
of Isabel — and damn them all: he thought when he got 
to his room, the big guest-room with the peach-coloured 
carpet and the directorial bathroom, Elizabeth was worth 
all of them put together and multiplied by ten. 

Unbidden, unwanted, there came into his head the cruel 
picture of how he had come home that night imWashiiigton 
tliree years ago and found her with (he could hardly pro- 
nounce even his name) that oaf, that swine Griscom. No 
questions possible; no doubt to be cntcitaincd even by a 
man deaf, dumb and bhnd; in flagrante delicto, simply and 
plainly. Why he had not committed a crime of violence 
he did not know. It was made impossible by die"increduUty, 
shock, an overwhelming pain and again (most of all) incredu- 
hty, sheer incapacity to believe the evidence of his own eyes. 
And then, somehow or other, that Griscom had vanished 
(in the fog of his misery Charles did not know how) and 
there was nothing to be seen on earth but the hac(pr of 
Elizabeth’s staring eyes. He had gone away then and slept 
in the empty room of die child who had died the year before 
— slept there with all his clodies on, with Iiis packed bag 
still standing in the hall, and continued to sleep there ever 
afterwards. 

Her explanations (explanations!) and her tears had never 
made any difference at He had eventually decided to try 
to believe what she said, by an effort of his own wiU, but 
there were things over which the human will had no vestige 
of influence. He could not forget — or, even if he could, 
bludgeon his mind into forgetting, there was some part of 
his consciousness more powerful dian the mind, and it did 
not forget. It threw up to the surface oblique references 
which he never intended to make, which he heard with 
astonishment himself: struggle as he might, there was no 
way to conquer it. No wonder she had decided to take 
refuge in flight. Their life had become a form of mutual 
torture only made keener by the obvious fact — ^and, curiously 
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enough, he had never had a moment’s doubt of it — ^that 
they loved each other. If it had not been so there would have 
been no great difficulty in calling it a day. 

He stood in firont of tlie large framed photographs of his 
mother and father. What they had given him ! ^ He won- 
dered if diey, too, had experienced — ^well, anything he had 
not known of them in his youth, k was possible but seemed 
to him, even now, a weird supposition. Those firm, estab- 
lished, imqu-estioning abstractions, as you might say The 
Mother and The Father, sure of all things as the self-contained 
and perfected are sure, could they ever have suffered as he 
and Ehzabeth (yes, Ehzabetli too) had suffered ? Since 
they were human beings it could be so — ^had not Grayson, 
had not Bob . . . ? 

When he turned off the lights he saw Elizabedi’s face in 
the darkness with her eyes turned upon him. She was 
higher up, somewhere, as in fact she had only appeared to 
liim once in life so far as he coidd remember — ^the time 
when* he had had pneumonia; diat was a long time ago. 
Wheji he closed his eyes he saw her more distilictly. This 
was not rare, but it was a stronger impression tonight than 
usual — ^no doubt because he was in this house. Her long 
fingers, the piano-playing fingers, stroked his brow and his 
closed eyehds ; this too she had done years ago when he had 
pneumonia. He had felt it through his fever like mountain 
water, as he did now. Then, after a while, the impression 
fiided and his senses dulled, in the deep silence of the old house, 
into the still, dim edges of sleep. In that region he did not 
know or care if there would be a tomorrow. 



CHAPTER IV 


BOMBAY 


T he shoreline of Bombay, lined with modem buildings 
and a deserted beach, seemed to Elizabeth Red- 
wood a little too much like what she had left behind 
her — the Lake Shore in Chicago or Riverside DriVe in New 
York, where she had grown up. But once she was alone 
in her room at the Taj Mahal Hotel, with its balcony over 
the sea, she was prepared to admit differences. Of the 
shorehne she could see only one tip, out by Malaba* Hill, 
and the paved jetty below her to the left, where the pqjnpous 
India Gate commemorated the visit of almost forgotten 
sovereigns in 1911. What she could sec and feel was a blis- 
tering sea, the reflections from which were almost visible, 
and a cloudless sky promising the summer’s heat — promising 
and even adumbrating, but not yet sending it forth. At 
once, on that balcony, seeing nothing really but water and 
sky, she felt the presence of Indian air, Indian heat in merciful 
abeyance, and a kind of breathless stillness that she did not 
remember elsewhere. Her balcony was completely enclosed, 
was on the top floor and was not to be seen by anybody but 
herself. On an impulse which she took no trouble to combat 
or to analyse, she stripped and stretched out on the balcony 
in a wicker chair for a sun-bath. She had been repeatedly 
warned — by Mn. Annandale, Mr. Bose and others — against 
the “treacherous” Indian sun, and was therefore at some pains 
not to overdo it, letting her eye return every^now and then 
to the wristwatch she had put on the wicker table. When 
twenty minutes had elapsed she got up and went inside and 
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had a bath, feeling re&eshed and glowing, somehow deansed, 
by the sun’s strength. She had unpacked one bag, firom which 
she now extracted a fresh Ught dress to wear at lunch. When 
she was dressed, feeling extraordinarily at peace with the 
world after her long journey, she wrote two or three quick 
notes to announce her arrival — ^to her mother, to her bank and 
to Charles. She had just finished the last of the three and sat 
looking at it, considering how bald and brief and uncom- 
municative it was, when there was a knock at the door fol- 
lowed immediately by the entrance of her bearer with a 
sheaf of blood-red roses. She exclaimed over their beauty, 
and while the bearer departed in search of a vase she looked 
for a card or a note; there was notliing. Mrs. Annandale, 
she decided, had sent them : they had talked so much on the 
ship about the roses in Bombay. They were not very long- 
stemmed and not as monotonously, identically perfect as they “ 
would have been in America: each one appeared to be differ- 
ent, and the scent was at the same time delicate and strong 
like Lpses grown in a garden, not forced under glass. She 
bathei their stems in the bath-tub while she held them off* 
firoirf ner and admired their luxuriant individuality. The 
bearer, who was thin, tall, old and gentle, came in with three 
vases and tried them all before he was satisfied with one. 
She liked his wise, lined face and quiet voice. His name was 
Joseph and he was a Christian from Goa. 

“Do you know where Santa Rosa is, Joseph?” she asked 
him while he carefully, slowly arranged the flowers. The 
name came into her head because he had mentioned Goa; it 
must be, she thought, a place not unlike Goa, a European 
enclave forgotten or left over from the eighteenth century. 

' The roses, too, made her think of it— it might have been for 
the roses that those Venetian adventurers of the old time, the 
original ones (sixteenth century? seventeenth? she must 
inquire) had given it its name. 

“Yes, memsahib, I know Santa Rosa,” Joseph said. “I 
never been thfre but I know. It is far away — other side of 
India, three days’, four days’ journey. Maybe five days. I 
only know Goa and Bombay. Nothing else.” 
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He left the roses more exquisitely displayed than she could 
have manned herself. She smoked a cigarette, attended to 
her fiice and hair and went downstairs for lunch with Mrs. 
Annandale, who was to leave for Delhi by train that evening. 

But it was not Mrs. Annandale who had sent the roses. 
That came out at the first word of thanks. 

“Goodness,” tlie old lady remarked comfortably. “I’ve 
been far too busy to send anybody roses. My paint-boxes 
held me up at the customs, my fnends are not in,Bombay, I 
couldn’t get a room here and I’ve only just landed, by the 
exercise of undue influence, at Green’s Hotel around the comer, 
where I’m allowed to stay until this evening. Whoever sent 
you roses, it wasn’t I. It’s the sad-eyed young Bengah, I 
expect. He’s been looking roses at you for a whole week.” 

“How nice!” Elizabeth said. “I do hope you’re right. 
He’s a nice boy and I’ll enjoy the roses more if they come from 
him. I was told food was rationed here but this lunch seems 
all I want.” 

“It is for a while,” the old lady said wisely. “After a few 
weeks you g«t rather hungry, but I’m told that’s good fqyrou. 
Shall I tell you a secret ? ” — and her pale eyes in the plump pink- 
and-white face were mirthful even tliough the mouth was 
solemn — “I’m happy to be back in India! Aren’t we an 
illogical, a contradictory people, we English, I mean? We 
complain all tlie time we’re out here and we’re happy to 
come back. There’s an affinity,” she went on, smiling at 
some memory or other that was certainly not in the hotel 
dining-room, “between practically all English people and this 
country. They deny it so long as they stay out here and 
never stop aflirming it after they go home. Home ! They 
use the word all the time — or we do, I should say — ^aiid the 
truth of the matter for a great many of us is that home is out 
here.” 

“Did you live here a long time, then?” Elizabeth asked, a 
little unwillingly since she detested curiosity ; but she realized 
that some degree of curiosity was actually deipanded in this 
pause — ^its absence would have seemed a lack of interest. 

“All my youth, I think,” the surprising old woman said with 
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enough vigour to repel any suggestion of sentiment. “Al- 
though I’m not sure one can tell where youth begins or ends. 
I was married out here, you know — ^in Calcutta — ^and my first 
husband lived the Hfe of the old days, and I with him. He 
was a cavalry officer. You’ve no idea of what riding is unless 
you’ve seen an Indian cavalry regiment. He was killed and I 
went home. After a few years I married again but I don’t 
think I was ever young after that. Do look at that Sikh over 
there, my 4ear, the one with the pale blue turban and the jewel 
in it. Now you can be sure you’re in India.’’ 

There could be no doubt, Elizabeth considered, that they 
were in India. The food, the room, the linen and dishes and 
style in general were from Europe, and about half the guests 
appeared to be from Europe too ; but the white-clad bearers 
and all the (to her) noticeable guests were Indian. The men 
wore Western clothing and the women were draped in saris 
of every colour or none : this she had been told to expect but 
the reality kept her eyes busy just the same. The young Sikh 
withWs tucked-in beard and enormous pale blue turban was 
not gjreatly different from six or eight others -in the room 
exce*pt that he wore a great square stone of some sort, heavy 
and dull, at the front of the headgear. 

“I beheve it’s an emerald,’’ said Mrs. Annandalc pensively, 
“and if so it’s worth several times my entire worldly posses- 
sions, and I believe he must be a prince or he wouldn’t be 
wearing it. The things we used to see, of that sort I mean ! — 
and people dying of famine in the streets. Well, you’ll get 
used to it. I did. I got so that I never really saw anything 
any more, during the last few years that I lived here. And 
God knows there was enough to be seen then.” 

Ehzabeth wondered if the time could come for her when 
the strangeness of the spectacle — even here in the hotel res- 
taurant which was scarcely India at all — ^would fade, disappear, 
permitting these colours and contrasts to become the garment 
of ordinary life. She did not think so, and yet Mrs. Annandale 
had hitherto proved the most accurate of guides. Perhaps 
even a diamond nose-ring, she thot^ht, looking at an elderly 
and rather magnificent old Hindu lady at die next table. 
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might come in time to seem as usual as a pale of silk stockings, 
and possibly even more so. Enormous windows stood open 
to the still February air and she could see the rim of the bay 
through them, with a white steamer riding far out at anchor. 
She was experiencing the light-heartedness of a journey’s end 
at the same time as the eagerness of a beginning. 

“Let’s go somewhere after lunch,” she said, “ unless you have 
too much to do. Not a museum — can do that alone; and 
anyhow I’ve seen masses of Indian art in museums qyerywhere. 
Can’t we drive for a while f Or go out in a boat ?” 

“We can do cither,” Mrs. Annandale ruled, “but you ought 
to take more time for the boat, really — ^a whole day, perhaps. 
I don’t think there’s any use rushing it. You know, it’s like 
Naples or San Francisco, I suppose, although I’ve never seen 
San Francisco. It’s worth the visit, as the worthy Baedeker 
says. Let’s drive out to Malabar Hdl and the gardens. Lots of 
views from there. And you can see the vulture-towers where 
the Parsi dead are exposed. And other things, perhaps. 
For your first view of Bombay ...” • 

“Oh, the view from the ship was my first,” Ehzabetlv^oke 
in. “I’ll never forget it. I thought there had been some 
horrible cosmic error and we were going to land in Chicago. 
I sec how wrong I was now.” 

They took their drive in a car which the hotel porter 
provided at vast expense, and Ehzabeth Redwood saw Bom- 
bay, as is right and proper at the beginning of a visit, from 
Malabar Hill. They walked in the “hanging gardens” at 
the top of the hill and felt a little sad (not much, but a Utde) 
at their parting. Elizabeth would be in Delhi in less than a 
week and was changing her reservation from the Imperial 
Hotel to the Cedi to be with Mn. Annandale, if the latter 
could arrange it. Thus it was no parting at all; yet to Mrs. 
Annandale, at any rate, each such interruption nowadays 
contained the feint suggestion of an eternal farewell. Whai 
they drove back to the centre and she was deposited at her 
hotel the old lady kissed her new fiiend w|th unaftixned 
feeling. 

“You’re here,” she said rather obscurely, “and I’m glad for 
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you, dear, but don’t rush at things — ^leam to be gradual. 
Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Redwood was pondering over these words — “Icam to 
be gradual” — ^when she came into her own hotel and £)und 
Mr. Bose waiting for her. He was leaving for C^cutta that 
evening and had come to say good-bye. She thanked him at 
once for the roses, and at first he w»s too embarrassed to reply ; 
perhaps he thought that he ought to have sent roses, she 
reflected afterwards ; at all events his golden-ivory fecc with its 
beautiful sad eyes was overcast and he could not find words 
for a while ; then he told her that he had not sent roses. 

“I regret that I did not,” he said in simple desolation. 

She laughed and took him out the sea-front entrance of the 
hotel to walk for a little in the sunset. They went through the 
India Gate to the far parapet. The evening crowd of walkers 
and idlers was already beginning to form near the sea-wall. 
The waters were a glory and she could hardly see liim any 
more; the lambent gold that filled all the air took him into 
itselfiso that he became only a voice beside her. They had 
excl^ged addresses and she would hear from him in Delhi as 
soon as he had learned something of Santa Rosa from his guru. 
He was talking about that now, but it seemed to her that she 
had heard it all before. 

“It is beautiful here,” she said dreamily. “I do not under- 
stand why I did not come here before. This is where I should 
be.” 

“You will feel that for a while,” he said sadly. “It is a 
beautiful evening.” 

“I shall feel it for a long time.” 

“You will change. You will see ugly things — ^many. And 
our poor India wm not always be beautiful to you. But I am 
glad that your first evening here should be like this.” 

She remembered the time and his train home to Calcutta. 
She could see what remained of the sunset from her balcony. 

“Good-bye, dear fiiend, you must go now,” she said, taking 
his hand. “I^m so glad you were on mat wretched boat. You 
will help me, I know. You have already helped me. If there 
should be any way in which I can help you Ihope ybu will let 
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me know. I am much older than you and I might be useful in 
some way, for that reason.” 

“Useful!” he said in an odd despairing sort of voice, so 
softly as to be almost inaudible. Then more firmly: “You 
will come to Calcutta.” It was more a statement than a 
question. “I shall wait for you there.” 

“Perhaps — hope so.” 

“ You cannot get to Santa Rosa very comfortably without 
passing through Calcutta,” he said. 

“Even if I never go to Santa Rosa, believe me. I’ll come to 
Calcutta,” she promised, “if I can. I should see it, I know. 
Good-bye. And thank you.” 

She went upstairs to her balcony and watched the last light 
disappear from the hot bowl of sky over tlie bay. Down there 
on the sea front the evening throngs were now streaming 
slowly up and down, and not one human cork on the stream 
even looked up toward the balconies (and there must be many 
like hers) from which they were observed. It amused her to 
watch tlicir absorption in — ^in what ? In each other ? Sn the 
stream itselfi*pcrhaps, mostly of young men in white SQtton 
trousers and shirts, their dark skins and hair showing splotchily 
against the multiform whiteness, but also of women in coloured 
saris and children in almost anything. She changed her dress 
at last and went downstairs to dine alone. Already the 
bearers in the restaurant knew her, had learned her room num- 
ber and led her to the table they had .issigncd her. She devoted 
herself, when she was not eating, to a guide-book Mrs. 
Annandale had recommended, with particular attention to 
its map of Bombay; for she intended to go sightseeing with 
systematic thoroughness in the morning. 

As she came down to the porter’s desk to find out about 
boats for the next day — ^laimches out to the islands in the bay 
— she encountered figures already halfifiidcd from her con- 
seiousness: it had been so long since morning. One was 
Madame Celeste d’Estoumelles (what could her name be? 
Certainly not that !) in the company of the tjvo merchants 
firom Hanoi: another, not with them but keeping his distance 
as if a&aid for his pocket-book, was Captain Andr^ Bart. 
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Mrs. Redwood recognized them all with a slight start of 
surprise: of course she knew that the Noirmoutier must sdll 
be in Bombay, but they all looked to her like figures from 
another time and setting : they had wandered into the wrong 
century perhaps. Celeste spoke to her with melodious 
effusiveness, and they exchanged a few words while Mrs. 
Redwood paused, as briefly as possible, on her way to the 
lift. The Captain merely bowed and looked at her from the 
other side of the lobby. As she looked back and nodded — z 
very minimal nod, she considered it — she caught a glimpse 
of his lifted brows. What did that mean; She had no 
time to wonder for at that moment the lift arrived and she 
stepped into it; moreover, just as she made tliis physical 
escape from his gaze, she was fully engrossed in a feeling of 
self-condemnation because she had been unable to avoid 
looking him straight in the eyes. It was radier as if her eyes 
had been on strings and he had pulled the strings. She was 
aimoyed with herself because there had been no control — ^it 
was like a simple muscular reflex — and because there was no 
way^pf guessing what such a vain fool would^tliink. She 
should have learned, from the otlier night, tliat Captain Andre 
Bart had a power beyond the reach of her contempt. The 
best course would be — ^now that she was off the ship, his 
ship — ^not to give evidence of seeing him at all, and she resolved 
to be bhnd the next time he appeared no matter how deeply 
he might bow. 

In her own room she got into a dressing-gown, wrote 
Charles a rather more communicative letter than before, and, 
after she had sealed it, went out on the balcony to look at the 
sky, now brilliant with stars. The moon was full tonight and 
would soon be ablaze up there: she had looked in her pocket 
diary to sec the time of its rising, 10.26 p.m. She diought of 
Charles, undoubtedly in Chicago now with his relatives : in his 
last letter, the on^ she found waiting here at the hotel in 
Bombay, he had said he was going there for a week’s visit. 
Rather he than I, she thought : the Redwood family had in a 
sense put her under distraint twelve years ago and she had 
never been able to feel that her ob%ations toward them had 
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been discharged. It was not for lack of trying, she thought 
— ^it was some raising of the bucklers against her that made all 
her efforts vain. There was one young one, Chloris, who had 
been partly her friend: the others not. And now, in this 
juncture, how they would beset poor Charles! She knew 
their curiosity, so possessive and full of naive impudicity, as 
if that which belonged to them — or ought to belong to them — 
had nothing to resent, no calyx to fold up. She pulled her 
flimsy dressing-gown closer and reflected that the warm night 
was nevertheless much fresher than the day — too fresh, per- 
haps, for her to stay out here so hghtly clad; and yet she 
dawdled, aitranced by the brilliance of the sky which seemed, 
she thought, much closer and more circular, more encompas- 
sing, than any night sky she had seen before. She was aware 
of no loneliness — solitude had always been agreeable to her — 
and yet when she heard a knock at the door her immediate 
response was one of pleased anticipation. “Come in!” she 
called, thinking that this might be, perhaps, a telegram from 
home, good news or bad, or perhaps merely Mother’s fussy 
benevolence t)f good wishes over the arrival in India.% She 
stood in the entrance of the roont, with her back to the balcony 
now, looking toward the door. To her unbounded amaze- 
ment it opened and shut again quickly, and on tliis side of it 
there was Captain Andr^ Bart. Only one lamp — ^that on the 
writing-desk — ^was lighted, and it left most of the room in 
shadow, but even in so little light she was able to see that the 
Captain’s eyes were ghttering and also diat he seemed short of 
breath. He stood with his back leaning against die door he 
had just so expeditiously closed. She was conscious, extremely 
conscious, of her flimsy dressing-gown, which she imagined 
must be quite transparent against the brilliant starliglit, and 
she held it across her suddenly trembling figure with arms 
which were themselves none too steady. She started to speak 
but the words, whatever they were, refused to issue from her 
mouth. The Captain stood there looking at her for the 
moment — long or short, beyond her computation — ^when this 
terror was upon her ; then he had crossed the room and she was 
engulfed by the same physical obsession as on die other night 
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aboard ship. His power commanded now as it had com- 
manded then. She was able to make only one despairing 
effort against it, knowing in advance that she would £iil — 
that her senses had risen like a ddal wave and were now his 
irresistible allies, submerging the separate existence of Elizabeth 
Redwood for an unknowable time beneadi the dark flood. 

Later on the Captain, delighted with die ease of his triumph 
and even more at its imexampled quality, was telling himself 
that the demure, the shy and the proper were ever most 
worthy of the chase. His caresses had, in fact, begun to resume 
their ardour when there dawned on him two facts remarkable 
in his long experience : first, that the body still in his arms had 
in some manner moved to a great distance, participating no 
more in the embrace, and second, that he had heard not one 
word spoken except by himself since he entered the room. He 
had the very best of reasons for believing that his prowess was 
appreciated, but this silence began to be uncanny. How could 
a woman be so still ? And yet — ^and yet — ^notliing could have 
been* more incandescent than the blaze of their union. He 
pressed his knowing face against her cheek — half’tumcd away 
— and attempted to draw her back to him again. 

“My beautiful,” he said, “ beautiful. Why don’t you speak ? 
You ’ave not said one word.” 

Her face turned a little and he could see the gUttcr of tears 
in the half-dark. The full moon outside made a path across 
the room but did not touch the bed, and somehow it veiled 
the feeble Hght on the writing-desk on the otlier side. Still, 
he could sec die tears and felt that the situation had become 
more &miliar. 

“Chirie,” he began, but could get no further, for at last she 
spoke. 

“Go,” slie said. 

“ What ?” He did not believe his ears. 

“You asked for one word. The word is — go.” 

"Cherie . . . !” 

“You must go. That is all I can say.” 

“eyrie, you are upset. Please, let me . . .” 

“Go at once or I wm ring. There is a bell under my finger.” 
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He stared at her. The glitter of tears in her eyes looked 
very hard. Slowly he swung his feet to the floor, feeling 
disconcerted by his own inability to diagnose the trouble. 

“Move qui^ly,” she said. “Go into the badiroom and 
dress there.” 

Now he was cowed by something else new to him — a. kind 
of ferocity in her voice. It engendered fear. What kind of 
woman was tins ? He reached for his clothes, thrown helter- 
skelter on the chair, and vanished into the bathixiom. He 
dressed slowly there, giving liimsclf time to recover from the 
strange, unaccountable fear that had Overcome him. She 
sounded like a woman who might, he thought, have a knife 
or a revolver under her pillow. She sounded very dangerous 
indeed. 

And yet — surveying himself in the glass witli approval — ^he 
could not truthfully say that she liad been imappredative. The 
memory of it made him smile at his reflection with renewed 
confidence. Nom d'tm nom d'un mm ! he declared to himself; 
she had no possible cause for complaint : the opposite, indeed. 

He returned to the bedroom, now fully lighted, to find Mrs. 
Redwood standing there in a dressing-gown. He could see 
at once that it was not the transparent garment she had worn 
when he came in. She was motionless, with the regular 
features of her face composed into an expressionless gravity 
that made him glance toward the door. When he moved 
near her she put her hand up in a gesture slight but compelling : 
he obeyed it. 

“You have a right to think or suppose anything you like. 
Captain,” she said. Her voice, too, was composed. (What 
the devfl kind of woman was this ?) “To a man of your kind 
casual adventure is very ordinary. Let this be just one more. 
Go at once and do not try to sec me again. It’ll be no use. 
You got what you wanted. Do not try to understand. 
Go ” 

“But, ch^e . . . !” 

He put both his hands out in a gesture of appeal that was in 
itself ridiculous, followed by words that destroyed whatever 
shred of human dignity he had left. 
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“Chirie” he said, “aren’t you going to diank me for the 
roses?” 

She did not move, but indicated the door 'with her eyes. 
Captain Andr^ Bart accepted defeat — defeat on the heels of 
such victory ! — ^by picking up his cap from another chair and 
moving to the door. There she saw him unlock it: she had 
not kno'wn (so s'wift, deft and practised had been his entrance) 
that he had locked it before. 

“Madame!” he said ■with the utmost absurdity, bo'wing a 
httle in the doorway, and was gone. 

Then she went over to the door and locked it again. 

“Madame!” she said to herself. 

Tlien she went out on the balcony to look at the full moon 
over the gleaming water. Her sense of self-disgust would be 
bitter in the morning. At die present moment she had no 
such feeling— only wonder at the power that seized upon her, 
using such instruments, and transported her into another 
world. How could such a creature as this Captain Andre Bart 
do to her what he had done ? — ^not merely physically, for she 
knew it was more : how could he be the physitSil instrument 
of such a transfomution, such a transvaluation? She was 
honest enough now, while the spell was not yet too distant, 
to know that he had lifted her entire being in one shattering 
moment of light into a region where it had never been before. 
This Bart, this absurdity, this bad joke of the run from Mar- 
seilles to Saigon, had taken her altogether out of her own life 
and time, and for how long she (fid not know. The sheer 
wonder of it still held her as she sat there in her ■wicker chair, 
looking at the moon through an enormous cuplike haze of 
moonlight. It was unfair to him, to her, to everybody: for 
Captain Andr6 Bart as a person she had no opinion other dian 
that she had held in the beginning; but some great unseen 
power had used diem for a purpose unkno'wn. Tomorrow 
she would suffer, no doubt, since it was in her nature to do so ; 
and all her life she would be ashamed of having attained to a 
nameless bli$ through such means; yet there it was, it had 
happened and she could not now regret it. Perhaps she would 
never regret it. Suffering ■was not regret. Sufferii^ — ^she 
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knew what it would be — ^would accuse, abuse and vilify. 
Sufieting would question endlessly the means, the instrument, 
everything that could add to her shame: but still it could 
not cause sincere regret because she felt none. Calm, serene 
as the moon itself, she was glad she had been able to dismiss 
Captain Andr^ Bart with no attempt to explain to him. She 
could have explained nothing that he could possibly under- 
stand. In feet it would never be quite clear even to herself 
— she knew it now — ^why such things were possible. A 
power beyond definition inhabited tlic earth. Tms, imder the 
full, near moon, was aU she knew. That power, and she 
thought perhaps it was not altogether a stranger to tliis moon, 
took no account of the single human beings tlirough whom it 
accomplished its fearful and wonderful task. 

It was not at all strange, she thought for a brief and quite 
painless instant, that Charles could never understand such a 
thing. He was personal above all else — Charles and'Blizabcth, 
Elizabeth and Charles — and a power which ignored the persons 
would seem to him wholly evil as well as wholly inexplicable 
if he ever adlnitted its existence. Or perhaps he — ^like many 
others — suspected its existence only for himself. Perhaps he 
had successfully overcome its impersonality in his own Hfe 
long ago — overcome or at least directed it. Whatever else, he 
could not accept the haphazard and random operation of its 
tyranny. That was perliaps a true secret one never told, or 
something (conceivably) known only to Elizabeth : tonight at 
all events she knew it to be true. 

This serenity would go with the moon. There could be no 
acceptance in sunlight of such an untenable position. She knew 
that too. But she resolved to go to bed and sleep without 
anxiety or remorse and above all without giving one thought 
to Captain Andr^ Bart of the Noirmoutier. She did, however, 
take ms roses from the table and set them outside die door 
before she turned off the hghts. Their scent was heavy and 
already, in one single day, they had begun to fade, with petals 
limp and some alrea^ feUen on the moonht floor. The 
Goanese Christian womd throw them out in the morning. 

Captain Andr^ Bart was in no such mood of tranquil 
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resignation, bi the first place he was extremely puzzled, a 
state in which his first impulse was always to blame somebody 
or something for the mere existence of the unexplained. If 
to this there were added a sense, however obscure, of Avrong 
done to himself, even though he could not name it or prove it, 
and even though another more satisfied element in his nature 
proclaimed the opposite. Captain Bart managed to work 
himself up to that indignant level on which he conducted a 
large partujf his business with life. In this high temperature 
it was his habit to rail at die Freemasons and the Jews, the 
French steamship lines, the existing govermnent and all the 
other villains of die public world, whatever his private reasons. 
So on leaving die Taj Malial Hotel, he was only too happy to 
encounter the Belgian Jesuit and return to the Noirmoutier with 
that sympathetic audience — glad of free transit — ^in willing 
tow. The two of them sat in the grand salon of the sliip for 
a full hour after they came aboard, and the great or at least the 
dominant forces of the French Republic would have quailed 
to hoar the candid unison of their drought. 

But the Jesuit went to bed and the motionless ship was more 
than ever ill-smelling, rotten and small — ^too small by far for a 
mariner of Captain Bart’s quality. His bewilderment and 
resentment at Mrs. Redwood’s behaviour now took full 
possession of him. She bad treated him abominably, he 
considered now — forgetting the joys of the encounter in 
the smart of hurt pride. Nodiing remained but the sense of 
having been taken up and thrown down again like a wormy 
apple. And what was she, he would like to know— what 
was slie but a woman no better, for all her fine airs, than the 
professionals who had travelled from Marseilles to Port Suezt 
No woman had ever been easier — ^nonc more difficult. And 
she had not even thanked him for die roses. 

He went on deck for one last cigar. His cabin, which was 
as unworthy of him as everything else on the ship, would be 
gloomier than ever toitight. The fights of Bombay made 
small points qf fire in the water. 

“Bonsoir, Capitaine,” said Madame Celeste at his elbow. 
“Did you enjoy your evening in the town 
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“Well enough, madame,” he said expansively, puffing 
smoke up toward the stars. “You know, Bombay is an old 
story to me. But I always manage to find some diversion.” 

“So I imagine,” she said, blowing her own cigarette smoke 
in the same direction. “I saw you in the hotel. In fact — 
pardon the indiscretion — ^I saw you go up the stairs. I had a 
sort of idea” — ^and she laughed nervously — ^“that you were in 
search of diversion.” 

“Ha !” said the Captain, who was fond of talk ip this vein. 
“ How right you are ! And, my litde one, I need hardly tell 
you that I found it.” 

“It is easy to guess,” Celeste said, coming closer. “La belle 
Ammcaine! Tell me, my stout one, bow was she ?” 

She called him mon costaud, my stout, strong or sturdy one, 
which was the sort of adjective the Captain’s "^jars found 
extremely soodiing. 

“Never mind, httic one,” he said grandly. “In tlie Bart 
family we know how to keep our secrets.” 

“Like a sawdust doll,” Celeste said, coming so close tl^t she 
was now tocdiing the Captain’s side. “I know them. No 
science and no heart. Pick off a sturdy one like you and then 
— pottf! Meet her tomorrow in the lounge of the hotel and 
see how she greets you.” 

Celeste put her hand over die Captain’s, which lay con- 
veniendy dgarless beside her on the rail. With a guileless 
directness she introduced it to her own bosom under its 
sleazy coverings. 

“Dis-donc, mon gars" she said, “the old witch has gone and 
I am alone in my cabin tonight. We two should be worth 
twenty sawdust dolls.” 

His fingers explored and he drew her closer. Caution had 
forbidden such enterprises hitherto — had he not experienced 
the rapacity of these girls ? — ^but the night was uneasy, imquiet 
ev^ in its stillness, and he had some unexplained hurt to 
assuage. 

“I^t us go, htde one,” he said with his chin in her redolent 
hair. 

They went downstairs. Curiously enough, in the ensuing 
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engagement, repeated at intervals during the further weeks 
of the Noimoutier s voyage, both of them mixed with their 
straightforward sensual pleasures the more subtle ingredient 
of a revenge. Sometimes Cdeste spoke of sawdust dolls and 
haughty foreigners; before long the Captain’s version of his 
easy conquest in the hotel room, without its disconcerting 
aftermath, had been told enough to assume definite historic 
form. It was a comedy which, for all its compensations, was 
played at Jfast in part for the benefit of Mrs. Redwood, to 
expunge from two memories that which she had left in the 
shape of a thoughtful gaze, nimble fingers in waltzes by Chopin, 
a sUm body in moonlight, and certain incommunicable 
mysteries which the Captain, for all his knowledge of such 
matters, could not even formulate to himself. The nearest 
he came to it in words was to state, now and then, “All the 
same, one must say that the woman had something”, which, 
more by its way of utterance than by the words themselves, 
threw Madame Celeste into a fury. It was quite a wliile 
beforff the notion of Mrs. Redwood was altogetlier gone 
from two minds which otherwise had been sa- filled with 
common sense — and by the time it was gone they had tired of 
play. As Celeste phrased it with her usual originality, 
“Business is business, mott coco", tlius echoing what the 
Captain himself might have said if he had had the floor just 
then. The Hanoi merchants were the immediate beneficiaries 
of the lady’s renewed concentration, although they had 
suffered totd ecHpsc in the meanwhile ; and, since the Noirmoit- 
tier had taken on a number of new passengers both at Colombo 
and Singapore, the Captain was able (in undisguised rcHcf) to 
return to the chase. 

By the time this had come to pass Mrs. Redwood was in 
DcUii, and neither Celeste nor Captain Andr6 Bart would ever 
have credited the extent to which they had vanished from her 
mind. She had suffered, indeed — ^as she had known on that 
night that she was bound to suffer — ^but for herself, for her 
own reprehensible being, and not for any other. She was 
dear-headed enough to know that such occurrences were 
prodigiously usual, but this did not lessen the pain: they were 
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not usual with her. They had only been usual enough to nrake 
a wry and hateful inconsequence out of her own life. Most of 
all what she detested in herself was the fundamental helpless- 
ness, which permitted a power — ^The Power, she called it in 
her mind — ^to sweep away her'own entity at will, and by means 
of mortal instruments so contemptible. This was the ground 
she came back over again and again, the field she wearily 
ploughed in her solitary hours, and to which she referred, as 
guardedly as possible, in her letters to Charles. 

“If I were ever sure” [she told him] “that such a thing 
could not happen again, then I might come back. It would 
not be the same — ^you arc not die same and neither am I, so 
we could not be the same togcdier again — ^but if I knew 
myself it would still be a possibility. But that awful thing 
that night in Washington, which you forgave and forgive 
but can’t possibly understand, was an impersonal event. 
How do 1 know, how can I ever be sure, that it will not 
recur ? I am not sure of myself ; I don’t even know myself; 
I have j^sort of horror of myself. Loving you as I im- 
questionably do, how is this possible? I don’t know. I 
really do not know.” 

In such terms she tried to convey to him the nature of her 
dilemnta but without any real expectation that he would 
understand: had they not tried f('r direc years? She would 
have to find assurance in some other way and then, perhaps, 
it would no longer matter so much whether he understood 
past or present: both would be transmuted. This was the 
hope — the only hope she had succeeded in acquiring. 

And Delhi ^d not, as a matter of fact, give her too much 
time alone. She lived at the Cecil Hotel, withdrawn into its 
own gardens on the outskirts of the Old City, but it was not 
long before her plan of action (sightseeing and a little study, 
aided by Mrs. Armandale, to make India more familiar) was 
changed by circumstance. Delhi was a capital city in which a 
number of people lived whom she had Imown dsewhere, in 
Washington or Paris or Rome, and it was not long before she 
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began to have an engagement list and a shortage of hours. It 
was not for this that she had come to India, but she contented 
herself for two or three weeks with the reflection that she was 
only, in flict, waiting, and that sooner or later she would receive 
the information upon which she might proceed to the purposes 
of her long journey. She was waiting for JMr. Bose, princi- 
pally, for she beUeved he had understood her inquiries and 
would do what he could to attend to them. He had written 
only once, to say that his gum was not in Calcutta, but would 
soon return; it was enough to assure her that Bose had not 
forgotten. 

But even in Delhi, even in a social environment largely 
foreign to the country, she did quite often get wind of that 
Indian consciousness for which she had travelled so far. The 
Europeans were by no means insensible to Indian culture, and 
there were lectures, shows of art and other focal points at 
which she began to make out which persons knew and which 
could not know the nature of her hope. She was very slow 
to put it into words, partly because the exact words for such 
a thing were hard to ftnd and partly because she feared, more 
for Charles than for herself, the easy ridicule of dinner-parties. 
But persons unknown to her before began to be distinct 
against the general crowd: there was an Indian woman of 
high position, the wife of a cabinet minister, who understood 
that Mrs. Redwood could not have come here simply as a 
tourist. 

“You should go,” diis woman said one evening when she 
happened to be alone with Mrs. Redwood for a few minutes 
after dinner, “to Santa Rosa.” 

Others arrived at that moment and Mrs. Redwood did not 
discover what prompted a statement which, to her ears, 
sounded imcanny, even though it could only be a chance hit. 
On an evening in the following week she met the Indian 
woman again — she was called Lady Masani — and asked her to 
explain. 

“I heard yon make a remark about Hinduism,” the cabinet 
minister’s wife said, “and I thought that if you were interested 
in philosophy you might go to Santa Rosa. There you could 
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learn more than in Delhi. You do not look to me as if you 
■will stay long in Delhi.” 

There was an Englishman, a journalist of note in the imperial 
da-ys, who had stayed on in Delhi and was to be seen at many 
dinners. He sat next to her one night, and reco m mended 
some books when he discovered that she was (to his apparent 
surprise) reading a few. 

“But the ■whole tradition of Indian philosophy,” he said, “if 
that’s what you want to call it — ^anyhow, the tradition of leam- 
uig whatever ■wisdom there is to learn — ^is oral. You ought to 
find a ■wise man and ask him whatever comes into your head.” 

“Where’s the wise man?” she asked. 

The Englishman threw back his mane — the mane of a 
white-haired lion — ^and laughed. 

“I don’t think I dare give a name,” he answered. “There’s 
a fearful respect for ■wisdom here, and it’s usually nuxed ■with 
holiness. I’m afiraid holiness is more prevalent than ■msdom. 
Nearly every village has at least a saint. Are you really 
interested?” • 

“I am,”* she assured him with a look which seemed to 
convince him that she meant it; he was serious at once. 

“You might go to Santa Rosa,” he said. “That’s the 
abode of Vijayadev. Have you heard of him ? ” 

“Not really,” she said. “By that I mean that I’ve heard of 
his existence but diat is all. I didn’t even know his name until 
now.” 

“It’s the name he uses,” die Englishman said. “He’s an 
Oxford man and has -written a good number of books in 
English. He’s been pretty completely -wididra-wn — ^you know 
that expression ? I mean out of the world, solitary — ^for about , 
twenty years, but there are lots of disciples. When I was there 
he answered questions in -writing.” 

“Strange,” she remarked. “Several people have told me 
to go there. Is it something about me or something about the 
place ? Or die man ? ” 

“A little of all that,” the Englishman said, -visibly speculating 
about her as he did so. “But Vijayadev is a great f^re here. 
He’s much revered. You might be rather shocked at a 
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lot of diings you'd see. However, if you have the slightest 
curiosity about India you can't restrict yourself to Delhi and 
Bombay." 

All, she reflected often during those weeks, all that she had 
actually seen : Bombay and Delm — ^Bombay which had at first 
seemed to her like Chicago, and Delhi which was the strangest 
assembly of centuries, styles, periods and regions under the 
sun. When she stood beneath the Gate of India here and 
looked up«the superb vista toward the massive palace of 
Government House it was easy to see a twentieth-century 
Louis XIV at work in ruthless splendour; but the refugee 
camps and the bullock carts denied him. In the Great Mosque 
of Old Delhi, at the R.ed Fort and all the Mogul remains 
there were some other assertions and denials at work; the 
Pahari miniatures in the museum, so far from any actual 
soimd, sight or condition of contemporary life, alone seemed 
able to make their statement without immediate contradiction. 
Everything else had, a sharp violence of contrast which at 
first vias too much — only gradually did it come to seem part 
of a conceivable order, not a revolution in progress. 

“Two melons and a fig," Mrs. Annandalc told her, “can 
make what looks to us like a riot in the market. But it isn't 
really a riot. It's part of the fun of going to market. It 
would be dull business otherwise." 

Mrs. Redwood was eager to read what she could, see what 
she could, meet whom she could, so long as she stayed in Delhi. 
However strange or foreign to die whole country, it was still 
the most Indian concentration and admixture she had seen or 
was likely to see. There were people from every part of 
India here and she learned early how to distinguish the regional 
names, particularly those (very numerous) from the south 
and from Bengal. But even so, she regarded it as a tourist’s 
interlude or, at best, as preparation for what was to follow. 

Books by Vijayadev were to be bought in the numerous 
shops of New Delhi, in Connaught Circus and the streets 
lea^g to it. f She tried to read one or two, quite conscien- 
tiously, and was repelled by what seemed to her an unneces- 
sarily high-flown language, either a vocabulary or a style 
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that obscured the content. She abandoned the effort, having 
decided that if she was, in fact, to go to Santa Rosa, sooner or 
later, she ought to go without prejudice. Any prolonged 
exposure to the full-blown mystical style would make prejumce 
of some kind impossible to avoid. 

“And why, after all,” Mrs. Annandale asked her, “do you 
want to go?” The old lady spent her days painting busily, 
loved her surroundings, and gave the impression of regarding 
anybody who wished to leave Delhi as slightly insane. “No 
European who goes to diose places ever comes back sober. 
It’s most imsettling.” 

“Put it at sheer curiosity,” Mrs. Redwood answered. At 
tea on the terrace of the Hotel Cecil, looking down at gardens 
which were a sea of colour, any other answer would have 
seemed absurd. 

“You haven’t told me much,” said Mrs. Annandale, who 
preferred to forget tliat she had been told anything. “I’m well 
aware, just the same, diat it isn’t just cujriosity. You want a 
direction of some sort — perhaps a tcacliing. You can gft it, if 
at all, front what’s native to you, not frjm what’s native to 
others. Besides,” she added with the easy transition customary 
among foreigners in India, “it’ll be hot. It’s even getting 
hotter now in Delhi. Think what it will be — ^but you can’t 
possibly know.” 

“Do you remember,” Elizabeth Redwood asked her, still 
gazing at the gardens below them, “the Captain of die 
Noirmoutier ? His name was Andre Bart.” 

“I do indeed,” Mrs. Annandale said. There was a silence 
and Elizabeth’s face took on a slight difference of tint — ^an 
addition or subtraction of colour, but in this blazing light, 
which gave some of die effects of darkness, it was impossible 
to be sure which. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Aiuiandale softly. 

“I think I shall go to Santa Rosa,” Elizabeth told her with 
deliberation, not looking up from her study of the field of 
flowers. “It is true that I had thought of it jnyhow. The 
Captain of the Noirmoutier is another reason. The principal 
reason is, of course, myself.” 
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“You will know best what you want,” the old lady said. 
In her voice there was both submission and pity, as if she 
did not realize but nevertheless accepted some unknown 
dimension of sufiering. “It may be quite pleasant there; 
after all, it’s on the sea. And,” she added, as the gaze before 
her did not waver, “of course there’ll be Italian cooking. 
Such a pleasant change.” 

Elizabeth turned toward her now and smiled in gratitude. 
“You aro my friend,” she said. 

On the following morning Mr. Bose’s letter arrived from 
Calcutta. Ehzabeth took it down into the garden to read. 
Early as it was — or because it was early — the tennis courts to 
the left were occupied and the cheerful sounds of the game 
punctuated her reading. 

“My gum asked me to wait until he had communicated 
with Santa Rosa” [Mr. Bose had written]. “They can 
receive you in die guest-house there on die sixteenth or 
seventeenth of March. Telegraph me if you want to make 
the reservation. Pr, if you wish, you could telegraph to 
the Secretary of the Ashram. I hope you will arrange for 
some days in Calcutta. We are refugees and not equipped 
to receive you properly in our own temporary home, but I 
can find accommodadon in one of the hotels if you give me 
notice. My mother would be happy to see you and we 
shall all try to make your stay pleasant. There are many 
interesting things in Calcutta and I beheve you would enjoy 
a talk with my old gum. We have a car so that I could be 
useful to you in that way. You can get here, of course, by 
train or plane, and I don’t know which appeals to you. If 
you intend to stop anywhere — ^Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow 
— ^the plane services would give you more time. My gum 
is convinced that for what you seek the best is Vijayadev, 
perhaps because a good many foreigners have gone to him 
in the past. If you find him a frightful disappointment or 
an arrant fraud I hope you won’t blame me. I am now 
almost like a stranger in my own country and I have never 
beat to Santa Rosa.” 
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There was more — ^much more — ^for Mr. Bose evidently had 
the Bengali gift of fluency in a high degree. But he had taken 
much trouble, and for his generosity she felt a warmth of 
feeling in no way diminished by the fact that she had expected 
it. She resolved to visit the travel bureau tliat very morning 
to discover what trains and planes there were, to make a 
plan and fix dates. She was bent upon having at least two 
days in Benares on the way; neither Indians nor Europeans 
among tliose she had met, had much to say for it^but she did 
want one sUght glimpse of orthodox or traditional Hinduism 
before passing on to modem instances. She had already 
learned that in every such dty there were prospective hosts, 
penons to whom her Delhi friends would gladly write and 
who would in consequence “put her up”, but she was already 
sure that she would prefer the independence oF the hotels, 
however limited their resources. Delhi, already, although she 
thought it “wonderful” and defended that thesis against all 
comers, was too much with her. Now she would go it alone 
for a while and discover— what ? Whatever there was.* 

“ So I am leaving here in less than a Week” [she wrote to 
Charles diat evening between tea and dinner]. “I might 
even leave sooner if I had not made some engagements which 
are a Httle awkward to break. This is a capital and I have 
a sort of status here as your wife: I have said not one word 
to interfere with that assumption. It’s like most capitals; 
those who are here this year n'ay be in Washington next 
year. What I go to is somcdiing altogether diflerent. I 
don’t know exactly what it is, although I’ve been reading 
voraciously for at least three weeks to find out. I’m 
merely following my nose — or if you prefer. I’m playing* 
this part by ear. If I learn anything at all, or begin to 
imderstand anything about myself or my own hfe, I am 
sure diat that could only make for a better result. But 
what the result may be I cannot even guess. Blind, you may 
say — ^I don’t deny it : bUnd, but anyhow, led by hope.” 

She stood on the veranda outside her rooms for a few 
minutes afterwards to breathe in the cooler evening air before 
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going to her bath. She had to dress this evening for an 
embassy dinner and was aware— without concern— that her 
best and her next-best dresses were already famiUar to every- 
body she would meet there. The flowers without scent, the 
luxuriant bougainvillxa and the oleander, were everywhere 
in the court-yard: above them the tawny remains of a sunset 
could be seen over low roofs. It lud been a warm day and 
she had gone into the swimming-pool an hour or so before 
tea. Februjiry was at its end and the “cool weather” would 
soon be over. 

She heard a slight murmur (“memsahib” perhaps) and at 
the same time the scent of roses came over her strongly. She 
turned. Her bearer, who had already prepared her bath, 
drawn the curtains and gone away, was standing there now 
with a sheaf of roses in his hands, an offering stretched out 
to her. Tlieir odour arose like a physical vapour. 

“Take them,” she said slowly and distinctly, “to Mrs. 
Annandale. You know Mrs. Annandale?” 

He qpdded sidewise and grinned. He was a very intelligent 
boy although short on words in English. 

“Memsahib,” he admonished her, “chit.” 

He pointed to an envelope which was tied to the offering. 
Elizabeth took it without looking at it, tore it into four parts 
and gave it back to him. 

“No chit,” she said. “Take the roses to Mrs. Annandale.” 

“ Tik,” he said jauntily, his grin widening until it sliced his 
thin face. She stood there and watched until she saw him 
stop, four doors down and around the bend in the veranda, 
at the matting which concealed Mrs. Annandale’s room. 
Then she went on inside and took her bath. She was glad she 
had not looked to see, and therefore would never know, who 
had sent the roses. 



CHAPTER V 


CALCUTTA 


T he gurus house was in fact two, enclosed in a walled 
garden down a little street far away frour the hotels and 
shops in the centre of Calcutta. More precise than this 
it was impossible for EUzabeth Redwood to be in this immense 
and (to her) quite shapeless city, in which only the river 
appeared to have any perceptible meaning or course. She had 
been in Calcutta for three days when she went to die gurus 
garden, circumspeedy conducted by Mr. Bose in a minuscular 
English cartfvhich was barely able to contain the two of them. 
When she looked up from this car and sa?v, in the dense and 
chaotic traflfic near the railway station, a huge modem bus 
towering imbelievably over her shoulder, her own instinct of 
alarm put her in mind of a remark vince made of something 
very different. 

“It’s terrifying,” she told Mr. Bo.-e. “It makes me remem- 
ber what Heine said about the cous.nsbip of the whale and the 
herring. They inlubit the same sea.” 

And by Mr. Bose’s radier blank response she was made 
aware that he had very litdc idea — perhaps none at all — of who 
Heine was or why such a remark could have interest. 

That was it, she reflected ; the whole context of diought was 
so different that often and often what was most familiar to an 
hidian had no meaning or suggestion for her, while the 
mention of even the most taken-for-granted article of furniture 
(a sort of whatnot against the wall, a repositorium that had 
always been there without explanation) from.dft house of the 
Western mind encountered this blankness, even on the part of 
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an Indian whose education had been entirely Western. She 
had already met with this a considerable number of times and 
even with Mr. Bose, who was alert to all things and filled to 
the brim with “cidture”. It was still, however, an alien 
culture, and this is what gave her such disconcerting (and 
discouraging) moments of wondering whether full communi- 
cation would ever be possible. SKe was afiraid, for instance, of 
the guru — not of his age, learning or sanctity, none of which in 
itself disn^ayed her, but of the strong probability that she 
would miss the true meaning or at least the implications of 
whatever he might say. She had now been in India long 
enough to realize that an immense amount was said there by 
indirection, with one subject often enough completely dis- 
cussed by means of another, or with a whole scries of indica- 
tions supplied in a sort of interlinear reference system not to 
be re-ciphered by the first comer. Too much had to be 
explained, she felt, to make up for aU those innumerable small 
bits of furniture diat were, from birth, existent to Europeans 
but npt Indians, or Indians but not Europeans. And then, 
beyond that, there was also the unexplainable, to tlie threshold 
of which it was impossible to come unless much of this initial 
incomprehension was decisively cleared away. It was like 
a carved portal to secret delights of the mind to be guessed 
in daydream but never, penetrated miless tlic rubbish-heap, 
the whole detritus of centuries, could first be removed from 
its approaches. 

“It’s not that I tliink there’s any such thing as the ‘oriental 
mind’ opposed to the ‘western mind’,’’ she said to Mr. Bose, 
pursuing a subject begun earlier. “I’m not so stupid, and I’ve 
read a good many books. Minds are all the same in nature. I 
know diat. But everything that determines their evolution 
differs enormously from time to time and place to place. I’m 
better prepared than most Westerners would be to meet your 
guru. But am I enough prepared? What takes the place of all 
the lifelong experience of I^duism ? Nothing. My lifelong 
experience is totally different so my mind must be different.’’ 

“Hinduism' is mostly rubbish anyhow,’’ Mr. Bose said with 
the startling certainty of the westernized Indian. “That is. 
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the truths it contains are open to everybody. The rest — all 
the ceremonies and ablutions, the sacred thread of the twice- 
born that you saw in Boiares — ^all the mythology and ritual, 
can be thrown away. No educated adult pays them real 
attention any more, except as symbols of the past.” 

“That is all very well,” she went on resolutely, Hghting a 
cigarette and watching a lively quarrel between two Sikh taxi- 
drivers and a poUceman. “You can throw it away because 
you’ve lived through it, beyond it, over-lived and putlived it. 
But you know what it is. You know what it means, and 
what it lias left — oh, even unconsciously, even in sUght allusions 
and ways of thought — ^in the Hindu consciousness. You’re 
like a modem composer or painter who has learned all the 
rules and practised them assiduously in student days. You’ve 
come to man’s estate and thrown them away, But at least 
you’ve known them and yoq never altogether forget. Whereas 
I’m like somebody who attempts to compose music without 
ever having learned the rudiments of harmony and counter- 
point.” • 

She reflected quietly for a while as he,struggled with the 
traffle and then continued, as much to herself as to him. 

“I saw in Benares a great display of old-fishioned, traditional 
Hinduism and it gave me most of all a feeUng of my own 
extraordinary ignorance. 1 can ask questions and read books 
but the sacred thread will obviously never mean to me even 
symbolically what it means to all tliose men who bathe in the 
river, or to the women who spin the thread. And there are 
innumerable rites or beliefe which to me are still meaningless 
even when explained. Simply to call them ‘superstitions’ 
settles nothing. We have our ovra, equally superstitious, and 
never question them. It’s just tlie groundwork, the whole 
foundation of life, that I really ought to know better if I’m 
to derive anything at all from, say, your guru.” 

Mr. Bose had himself betrayed every sign of regarding this 
visit as a special occasion. He had spoken of it on the ship, 
written of it in letters, and referred to it soot^ after he first 
called upon her at her hotel three days before. On this 
particular morning, when he came to carry her off for the 
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appointment, he had dressed with special care and he had 
brought her a garland of champak flowers. This he put rather 
ceremoniously around her neck when they met in the lobby 
of die hotel, and she wore it, without sclfconsdousness 
(which seldom disturbed her in such matters) through the 
crowd of foreigners and Indians who frequented the place. 
The Champak, which she had encountered only in poetry 
before, proved to be a powerfully scented creamy blossom 
rather hke the tuberose of France and Italy, and also, she 
thought, somehow related to die stephanotis family. She had 
seen such garlands sold in the streets of Calcutta and had, of 
course, Uke other tourists, been garlanded at temples in Benares 
and elsewhere, but she had never been garlanded as an indivi- 
dual by an individual before. It gave her a sense of ritual 
and made her think diat the young man must attach some 
rather solemn importance to her visit today to his guru. She 
could see chat, in any case, by the extra starch in his spodess 
linen, the extra crease m his dark clothing as well as by the 
seriou:, almost abstracted look in liis beautiful eyes. He was 
thinking, she suspected, in a region of experience 'br imagina- 
tion to wliich she did not now have access, and to which 
(how could she know’) a woman might never have access, 
somediing wliicb had to do with the teaching of the very 
young by die very old, the relationship known to Hindus as 
that of guru and chela. It was certain that Mr. Bose, for the 
first time in her acquaintance with him, was not thinking of 
her at all, or of her only in relation to this other preoccupation. 
He drove the car with an intentness only pardy due to the 
vagaries of the Calcutta traffic, and to her uneasy exposition of 
the reason why she felt somewhat afraid of the encounter 
with his guru he was only about half attentive. For parts of 
the drive, wliich seemed to her very long, they both lapsed 
into silence. 

Mr. Bose had become to her a quite different human being 
from the beautiful and sensitive young Hindu she remembered 
fi;om the ship, Noirmoutier. His ivory-and-ohve fiice had not 
changed, nor his petitioning eyes, but there was somedung 
quite different about his manners and conversation in Csdcutta. 
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When, she cast about for a word to describe it, the best that 
ofiered w'as “official” — he was behaving in an official manner, 
like a reception committee or hke the owner of the factory 
where one had gone to inspect the working conditions. He 
was not precisely on the defensive but he never wasted an 
opportunity to put Calcutta’s best foot forward, wliich was 
like being showniaster for a centipede under the circumstances. 
Elizabeth, prepared in advance to like what was presented to 
her eyes and ears, saw no need for this, and it put up a kind of 
\cil between her own receptivity and Mr. Bose’s eagerness. 
Then there was his family, whom she liad been obliged to 
meet on the first day and had found difficult to negotiate with 
any satisfiction. The father, fat and complaining, spoke of his 
misfortunes and of the inadequacies of the Indian government : 
he did not seem to have other topics of conversation upon 
which he could or would originate a renurk, and what odiers 
originated would most often come back to diis theme after the 
briefest run. The mother, deeply suspicious of Mrs. Red- 
wood’s acquaintance widi her son, erected defences agafijst the 
foreign myAery by using materials only too easy for women of 
all tribes and places to understand — such as the meaningful 
smile accompanied by expressions like “at our age”. EUza- 
bedi Redwood was not yet of Mrs. Bose’s age, as a matter of 
fact, but she was not far enough below it to escape the plausi- 
bility of such an inference ; and although she felt herself fuUy 
old enough to be young Mr. Bose s mother, and had not the 
shghtest wish to claim a less venerable relationship, there was 
something about the “our age” attitude which, since it 
covered a fundamental and unjust hostility, made her ill at 
ease. It was that come-in-and-sit-down-and-have-a-cup-of- 
tea-and-let-us-stick-pins-in-you form of hostility which Eliza- ' 
beth associated with cousins and sisters-in-law. It was hardly 
reasonable, she reflected, to travel to Calcutta at vast expense 
only to encounter the cousinly behaviour that was far too 
obtainable in New York or Chicago. So she had tried to 
steer clear of the Bose &mily after the first me^’ng, although 
this only added an extra somethii^ to Mr. Bose’s “oflScial” 
conformation and proved in the end unworkable anyhow. 
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She had to submit again to tea 'widi the family and to a general 
swampy and gaseous atmosphere of suspicion which she knew 
to be wholly undeserved. 

The house of the guru was therefore a more desired — ^as well 
as a more dreaded-destination than Elizabeth had expected it 
to be before she came to Calcutta. It seemed to give some 
explicit basis for her acquamtance with Mr. Bose: it was the 
only subject on which hn parents had been positively cordial. 
She had thought of the guru, at first, as a sort of way station 
on the road to Santa Rosa — ^as a kindly giver of infornution 
for travellers — ^but after three days in Calcutta she began to 
perceive that the guru had a position, meaning and power, 
which for all her reading, she still could not evaluate correctly. 
To Bose and his parents, evidently, and therefore to innumer- 
able others in die society diat spoke dirough them, a guru 
was a breed of being, not only a special relationship but in 
£tct a special animal. Her mere desire to talk to him appar- 
endy did more to justify her existence (so far as she could 
make, out) than anything else about her. And her own 
apprehension greiy as she became more conscious of the 
importance thus given to the encounter. 

The walled garden to which they eventually came contained 
two houses, one large, square and modem, with balconies or 
galleries running all around the upper floor. Tliis, the big 
house, was not in use at all : the gurus family in earlier days — 
who had been people of wealth — ^had lived in it, but the old 
man now preferred to dwell in a smaller house at the far end 
of die garden. It was all on one floor, with a veranda on one 
side about the size of an ordinary room. The garden, which 
gave no evidence of much care, was between the two houses, 
and all the rest was a sort of gravelled path or road leading to 
the smaller house. There were lemon trees, bougainviUsa and 
frangipani near the small house. The scent of the lemons was 
delicate but once it asserted itself (or you became aware of it) 
it remained. Mr. Bose, having saluted the smiling domestic 
who met thqm at the garden gate, led Elizabeth down the 
gravelled road to the sni^ house at the end of the garden and 
up to the shaded veranda. There, on a wicker chair by a 
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wicker table, almost underneath one of the lemon trees, he 
bade her be seated. He remained standing himself, moving 
about rather nervously, waiting for the guru. Elizabeth 
observed that some new English books were piled up on the 
table beside her, as well as some reviews and other pubUcations 
of recent date. She had a faint feeling of surprise; she had 
supposed that liic guru would be much given to the reading of 
Sanskrit scriptures, probably, but not to T. S. Eliot. She 
wanted to make a remark in that sense to Mr. Bose but refrained 
because it might possibly — in his “official” mood — sound like 
an impheation he could or should resent, explain away or 
someliow demolish. There had been enough of tliis, to her 
taste, already. 

Mr. Bose made a sudden movement forward and fell, with 
swift and easy grace, on one knee. His head was bowed. 
With his long ivory-colour9d fingers he touched the sandalled 
feet before him and then rose again with the gurus hands on 
his shoulders. The whole movement was done so swiftly and 
flowingly that it was over before Elizabeth had fully realized 
wlut it wa?. She knew from books tha^ he must, by these 
movements, have “taken the dust” offhis^HrM’s feet. She had 
never seen it done before, and had somehow inragined it (from 
the novels of Tagore and odier books) as a ceremonious and 
ritualistic proceeding of considerable pomp. This rapid 
obeisance was distinct enough, but it was over so quickly that 
there was no time for pomp or ritu.il in it. 

And only then she saw, by a curiously delayed action, the 
guru himself. Somehow Mr. Bose’s movement had obscured 
its cause — and perhaps, also, Elizabeth had never realized until 
now that it was still possible for one human being to take the 
dust off another’s feet. It had been a plirase, and no more, until 
it enacted itself before her. Then she looked up and by instinct 
rose to her own feet. The guru was beyond any question the 
most imposing creature she had ever beheld. 

He was tall and very straight, with a flowing white beard 
and white hair which silmost touched his shoul((prs. His skin 
colour was light, lighter even than Mr. Bose’s, a pale ivory vdth 
no touch of olive or bronze in it. He was dressro in some kind 
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of plain robe all in one colour, a sort of rust-red between red 
and brown, which had — ^although it was plain enough — i 
suggestion of magnificence. In point of fact the guru was an 
apparition of such beauty and dignity that Elizabeth’s eyes 
blinked when she looked at him. She was unaware of what he 
said, what Mr. Bose said or what she said. There were intro- 
ductions and she touched the gurus long, bony hand. She was 
aware of Iiis eyes upon her now: they were brown eyes with 
yeUow lights in them and the steadiness of their gaze made her 
feel rewarded for her presence, as if she were (what she had 
doubted in coming) redly welcome here, and had been in some 
way expected for a long time. 

It was a sensation never known to her before. The old man 
did not ask her a single question. It might have been the most 
usual of all occurrences, except that she knew it could not be, 
for a woman to come to him from America with questions to 
ask. He took it superbly and completely for granted. She 
would ask when she w'as ready and he would answer. In the 
meantime he sent for tea and tdked to his pupil, Mr. Bose, with 
easy familiarity. 

The gurus voice was gentle, as so many Indian voices arc, 
and had as its only pecidiarity a certain hesitation or softness 
(something less tlian a lisp) over the letter “s”. He spoke a 
pure and cultivated English without any accent that could be 
described — certainly with no Indian accent — ^although it was 
clearly the English of books, of the study rather than of the 
market-place. He had been in England a good deal in his 
youth, hut this was not precisely an English way of speech 
cither — ^nowhere near so English, for example, as the speech of 
Mr. Bose. Elizabeth was aware that the sound of his talking, 
as sound alone, was grateful to her ears, so much so that she 
had not really followed with attention what he was saying. 
She came to herself with a start which she hoped was not 
visible : his yellow-brown eyes were on her and he was speaking 
directly to her. 

“When we get old,” he was saying gently, deliberately, each 
word shafted especially for her, “we have fewer and fewer 
visi ors. This teaches us to value each one more. I am now 
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1 )ast eighty years old. I am dred of this body and ready to 
cave it. But perhaps by staying a little longer in the prison it 
is possible to be of some use to ^ose who are not yet ready to 
go. That is what we say, at any rate. We must say some- 
thing, or go in silence. It might be better to go in silence.” 

“Not for those who remain,” she said. In the clearest terms, 
in the plainest possible way, her words came out vdth no 
interposition of her own will. She heard them for the first 
time when they were lying upon die air, so to speak, in more 
or less the same wave-length as his own, and she heard them as 
she heard his, with the same interest and a similar detachment. 
It gave a strange unreality to die conversation, or else a reaUty 
— ^and this, she thought afterwards, was more likely — so real 
that she had nothing in experience to compare with it. 

“Those who remain do not always listen,” dic ^ nuru said. 
“And even when diey have listened they do not always 
remember.” 

“It is not easy to listen,” she said. Now she had altogedier 
forgotten Mr, Bose. She was speaking to the guru, as exclu- 
sively and direedy as he was speaking to her. “The time is 
everything. I could listen for years and ficar nothing. And 
then one day I could hear, perhaps.” 

“Ah,” he said, again only for her. “You know. That is 
the truth.” 

“I do not know anything at all,” she said. “It is only what 
1 think I have noticed. It could be quite wrong.” 

“It is not wrong,” he told her. “There is a line of Shake- 
speare : ‘ The readiness is all.’ It has that esscndal truth which is 
in so much of what he had to say. The readiness is all. You 
have noticed it too. Yeais may pass, experiences accumulate, 
life enrich or impoverish the soul. Bleal,. and forbidding 
vistas there may be, and a vast sorr' w at die helplessness of 
any one creature. But if die time comes, if it ever comes, when 
you can listen and hear, that redeems die rest.” 

“How can one know the time?” 

“You cannot know it until it has come.” 

“The readiness is all? But I am ready.” 

“Then,” he said, smiling through the luxuriance of the white 
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beard, “you cannot have long to wait. Perhaps even in our 
poor India you will hear the truth. I ani told that you wish to 
go to Santa Rosa?” 

With that question all the tension (the quahty which was 
either unreal or super-real, in which words had seemed to be 
imposed upon a wave-length) disappeared. Elizabeth was 
again aware of the veranda, of me lemon trees, of Mr. Bose. 

“I had thought of going there,” she admitted, with a sense 
of embarrassment for whidi she could have given no reason. 
“Mr. Bose must have told you.” 

“1 did,” Mr. Bose declared a Httle more loudly than usual, 
as if to reassert his presence. 

“Perhaps I should not go there now?” she asked, and 
immediately felt the blood coming to her fece at the oddity of 
the assumption — ^the assumption, implicit in the question, that 
“now” something had changed, something was different. 

“Oh, certainly you should go,” the gum said, smiling 
through his cloudy beard. “Why not? You will see a 
highly organized Ashram, very clean and tidy, and filled with 
devoted people.” 

She was aware of evasion and faced it at once. 

“I’m not going there to see a clean and tidy Ashram,” she 
said. “I want to see Shri Vyayadev.” 

“I am not sure that he will talk to you Iiimself,” the guru 
said. His yellow-brown eyes looked at her very penetratingly 
indeed before he added: “His system of thought is usually 
explained by others, although based on his writing. Are you 
interested in systems of thought?” 

“Not particularly,” she confessed. “I’m interested in 
truth, if attainable, and anyhow in meaning. A system of 
thought might be a convenience but it doesn’t of itself interest 
me much. I’m not a student of philosophy. I’m a poor, 
troubled, worried and puzzled woman.” 

“Shri Vijayadev does not often speak to visitors,” said the 
gum. She could not tell whetlier his voice had really taken on 
tones of reserve, of greater distance, or whether she was only 
imagining it. ' “He has Hved an extremdy withdrawn life for 
about twenty-five years. He communicates to his disciples 
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mainly in writing. He breaks any rule, however, when the 
directing forces of his thot^ht and feeling command it.” 

“What arc diose directing forces?” Elizabeth asked, con- 
scious of downright bravery as she did so. 

The guru looked away from her, across the bougainvillaea 
and die frangipani toward the sky just above the garden wall. 

“It is not for me to say,” he remarked at last, after a long 
pause. “Each form assumed must define its own experi- 
ence.” 

“A form assumed . . . ?” she repeated, rather blankly, even 
though this kind of expression was not wholly u nfarr uli a r to 
her. “Do you mean, then, that Shri Vijayadev is a form 
assumed?” 

“Yes,” he said tranquilly. “ So are you, and so am I. And 
so is our friend Bose, here, who says so Httle today that I hardly 
recognize him.” 

“I’m listening,” said Mr. Bose, not so loudly as before, and 
laughing a Httle as he said it. “You know I’ve never been to 
Santa Rosa either, gurudev’* , 

“You dan’t have to go tliere, do you?” the guru asked. 
“You’ve been to Cambridge Univenity. That’s surely an 
enhghtening experience.” 

“I don’t Imow,” said Mr. Bose. “I learned quite a bit about 
dieoredcal physics. But i doubt if that’s what you call an 
enlightening experience.” 

“ Oh, it could be, it could be,” :.he guru said almost gaily, 
as if the whole subject had turned to amusement. “When- 
soever the hght comes, if it is Hght, its quality can be felt. 
That is one pf the undeniable things. Each penon feels it in 
his own way, at some time or other, even if it’s only on an 
exceptionally beautiful sunny dajr. When it’s felt inside it’s 
an interior ailightcnment. That’s Jt ” 

Elizabeth Redwood turned pale and the guru looked at her 
with a renewal of his closest attention. 

“Did you say,” she asked, and could hear the faintness of her 
own voice, “t^t it made no diflference where foe light came 
from?” 

The guru contemplated her. 
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“I did not say that,” he answered. “You may have heard 
me wrong, I said that no matter whence it comes, if it is light 
the quality of light will be felt, because the feeling of the 
quality of light is an undeniable experience known to every 
human being.” 

“But isn’t that the same as saying it doesn’t matter about the 
source?” 

“No,” he said decisively. “It is not the same. Light is 
light and is so felt to be. But tliere are many sources. The 
purer and more intense the source, the purer and more intense 
is the light.” BUzabeth felt an inexplicable excitement arising 
in her. She was not fully aware of the meaning of either his 
words or hers, but she knew that she would remember them 
and that they would yield more upon reflection. And yet, 
even if they did not, tlicy seemed even at the present moment 
to possess an unfamiliar power of tremulous association, ripples 
of meaning intended or unintended going outward as from a 
stone in quiet water. 

“C?n light come from an unworthy source?” she asked. 
“Perhaps unworthy is not the word. Can it come from evil ? 
Can it come from weakness ? Could it ever come from a source 
condenmed by — by one’s own judgment or conscience?” 

The guru w aited a little to reply. In his bony old hand he 
was crushing a lemon leaf. Elizabeth thought she could smell 
it, but the whole air already bore the faint odour of lemons. 

“Tlie^rsf knowledge, or jirst acquaintance, with light, that is 
with the interior light, might come from some such source,” 
he said slowly. “It is possible. The Hindus of ancient times 
thought so. They had a way of deriving good from evU, you 
know. I do not believe myself, that light so derived can 
endure. That which illiunines the being and lifts it to a higher 
level of consciousness comes from above — ^from afar. But 
jirst knowledge might come otherwise, perhaps even from 
weakness — ^I do not express myself clearly today. I think I 
must be getting tired.” 

He closed his eyes, and his magnificent head nodded a little. 
Mr. Bose motioned at Elizabeth to be silent, but she had in feet 
no wish to speak. There w:^ a deep stillness over frie garden. 
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The old man seemed to have gone to sleep, and no doubt did 
sleep for a few minutes. Elizabeth and Mr. Bose both breathed 
as lightly as possible. Presently the yellow-brown eyes opened 
again and fd! upon Bose and there was a slow smile with som^ 
thing hke a yawn. 

“Keshavan," he said quiedy, “you must go now. It is time 
for me to rest.** 

Bose helped him to rise and then took the dust off his feet 
again in one very swift movement. The old man turned 
away without another word to Elizabeth, without seeing her, 
and, she thought, without even knowing that she was there. 
Very straight, tall and superb, he walked slowly into the house 
and the curtain fell behind him. His walk, in spite of that 
surprising erectness, had the deliberate one-step-at-a-time 
quality seen in blind men who have learned to walk in familiar 
surroundings sighdessly. Bose made a sign to Elizabeth and 
they left the porch on tiptoe. When they were well away 
up the gravelled walk, about half-way to the gate, Bose spoke. 

“His mind was wandering. Just Aerc at the end,” he said. 
“Did you tSiotice ? He called me Keshavap. That’s the name 
of his favourite great-grandson who comes here sometimes. It 
is also his own personal name.” 

“I drought he was called Sen,” ElizabeA said. She did not 
really care what he was called but she wanted to keep Bose 
talking. Her own feeling of inexplicable excitemoit would 
not permit her to say mudi. 

“Sen is a family name,” Bose explained. “It’s as common 
as my own, in Bengal. But we’ve always called him Shri 
Keshavan. He mistook me for his great-grandson !” 

To Mr. Bose this seemed an extraordinary event, perhaps 
a great honour. 

“When did his mind wander?” Tll^abeA asked. 

They reached Ae gate and Ae same grinning domestic came 
to let mem out. 

“When he woke up,” Bose said. “He was clear as a bdl 
before he fell asleep. I liave never heard him ^ wiA more 
clarity. Then Ae sleep erased it all, and perhaps put something 
else in its place. Or nothing. Who knows ?” 
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They got into the tiny car and she observed that his hand 
trembled a Htde vddi the ignition keys. Hers would probably 
have trembled more. 

“Do you think he knew I was there she asked. 

“Just at the end, after he had wakened up, I don’t beUeve he 
knew. He knew very well before. I have never seen him rallc 
to any woman as he did to you. It is a great honour.’’ 

“I know it,’’ she said. 

He drove for a while in intent silence. Her mind was busy 
recalling — almost physically re-hearing, as it seemed — some of 
the words of the preceding hour. 

“Do you see now what we mean by ?’’ Bose asked. “I 
thought you did, by the time you talked to Iiim.’’ 

“I think I do see,’’ she answered. “It’s personal, isn’t ite 
That is, the words mean what they do mean because they arc 
said by one particular person to auotlier. Isn’t that it J ’’ 

“Yes,” he said. “They wouldn’t mean the same at all if 
you just spelled them out on the floor with blocks of wood, 
like a.child. They might mean nothing at all.” 

She was quiet in ,her comer, considering this. 

“They mean whatever one’s own personal experience and 
thinking — that is, one’s own degree of readiness — cause them 
to mean,” she said. “That’s what I gathered. The readiness 
is all. But even with readiness, the words alone won’t do it : 
there must be the guru.” 

“Yes,” he told her, “dicre must be die ^HfH, and there must 
also be the chela. So long as the reladonship exists, and I don’t 
know how that comes about, then the words will take on all 
their meanings afterwards. Some disappear for a long time 
from the memory and then come back. I remembered things 
today, on the way out here, that haven’t come into my head 
for years.” 

She was beginning to get back to a more ordinary state, and 
signalized it by lighting a cigarette. 

“It’s strange,” she said, “how different the reality always is 
from anything you have imagined. I have read of gurus. 
That is one reason why I am in India. But I did not really 
know what it would be like to talk to one.” 
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“ Shri Keshavan is not everybody’s guru,” Bose said. “ He is 
mine. It seemed to me this afternoon that he might be yours. 
If there is a chela, that is to say somebody who is ready to learn 
from that particular gum, then the wor^ go deep. I thought 
they did, with you.” 

“They did.” 

“To me he seemed to be talking, at least part of tbe time, 
about mathematical physics,” Bose said. “Does that sound 
ridiculous ? It is nevertheless true. That’s why I mentioned 
it— to see if he would rule out tliat notion. He didn’t.” 

“I know he didn’t,” she said. 

“And yet, with all his education, I doubt if he has any very 
exact idea of mathematical physics,” Bose went on. “He 
wouldn’t know about the astonishing illumination there is in 
tlic understanding of a formula — even one discovered by others 
— ^wliich drives out darkness. He couldn’t imagine it because 
it’s a matter of experience. And still less could he know what 
it is like to evolve, or discover, or perceive, a formula of one’s 
own.” 

She renamed still, smoking a cigarette ^liilc he negotiated 
the traffic, and then lighted another before she spoke again. 

“Is this — this formula you speak of,” she said with sudden 
diffidence, “is it a physical experience 

“What eke?” he asked. “T don’t really know, but when 
the old man talks of interior illumination he seems to me to be 
talking about a physical experient w, and I’ve felt what he 
meant, that is the qualify of light, from formuljc in mathe- 
matical physics. Beyond that it’s difficult to say. But that’s 
what his words mean to me. You struggle along for months 
or years, trying to understand, and dien you do understand 
either by means of an existing formula or by a formulation 
of your own. And sometimes wher. you dwell on it long 
enough the formula may turn out to be a mathematical c^qjres- 
sion of something you learned in your childhood — z verse 
from the Upanishads, for instance. That has happened to 
me. 

She sighed heavily. 

“This is all very difficult,” she said. 
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“Did you expect anything else ?” he asked. 

“I don’t know what I expected. Certainly not a series of 
easy lessons. I’ve tried those. We have all sorts of handy and 
compendious books, teachers and such-like at home. I’ve 
tried a few. This seems very different. It’s not possible for 
my kind of mind to know tight away what I did or did not 
understand. Do you suppose he will talk to me again ?’’ 

“Yes, of course,’’ Bose said. “But you’d better go to Santa 
Rosa first. That’s what you said you were going to do and 
that’s wliat he will expect you to do. And moreover, he’ll 
be interested in whatever you want to tell him about Santa 
Rosa. I think he went there once a long time ago, I don’t 
know exactly when.” 

Elizabeth aroused herself to the practical aspects of existence 
and began to talk about aeroplanes, trains and hotels. She 
had already gone into the matter with the travel agency 
and had a list of available choices in her haiidbag. But as 
she talked, and during the twenty-four hours that she stayed 
on iCi Calcutta after this day, she became aware of the fact 
that she no longer wanted very much to go to Santa Rosa. 
The expectation was not what it had been. She ought, 
she reflected, to think for a whole week over what Shri 
Keshavan had told her — ^think it all out — and then go back 
to him again. But she had come here with the intention 
of going to Santa Rosa, she had made all the arrangements, 
she had told the magnificent old man tliat she was going 
there, and it would no doubt seem to him fnvolous, the 
caprice of a spoiled and idle American woman, if she cancelled 
it now in order to visit him again. She could go to liim 
again afterwards, and perhaps in a more adequate state of 
preparation, altliough how that might be she could not say. 
She knew now that no amount of reading or study — ^and 
she had done a good deal — could prepare for such an en- 
counter: it either happened or it md not, with the whole 
of one’s life’s question confronting the whole of another life’s 
answer, by i ,eans of communication which certainly did not 
rely upon words alone. The words, yes: she had •written 
them dovm as exactly as she could remember them, but 
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Others kept coining back too — ^and with them tones of voice, 
flickers of sunlight, even the odour of the lemon leaves. 
It would have suited her very well to pause now and leave 
Santa Rosa, the “clean and tidy Ashram”, with its schools 
and community institutions, to some future time: that was 
all very good in its way, but it was Elizabeth Redwood, 
not schools or communities, that she had come thus far to 
help if she could. And yet it would sound unstable, un- 
certain, even whimsical if she did not go on now, and she 
did not want to cloud her next talk widi Shri Keshavan by 
such suggestions. 

She took the aeroplane to the south early in the morning 
of the second day. In spite of the fact tliat she implored him 
not to — she was afraid of giving his parents false ideas — Mr. 
Bose insisted on driving her all the way to die ’Dumdum 
airfield in his tiny EngHsh car and waiting there until her 
plane was airborne. Neither of them was talkative and 
neither made more than a passing reference to Shri Keshavan. 
She thought that Mr. Bose looked a little worried, ajitde 
distracted. "Perhaps he was not finding jthe return to his 
homeland easy, and she guessed diat his parents were in some 
way involved. What dramas of Hindu family life might or 
might not be implied she did not know, but he did say to her, 
rather irrelevantly, just as they started in to the office to 
surrender her ticket and luggage : “My mother’s very keen for 
me to marry. She says I’m getting ^Id.” 

Elizabeth had no time to discuss ihe matter. “You don’t 
seem at all old to me,” she said. 
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T he cherry blossoms, graceful aliens, were engaged in 
their annual effort to transform the solemn face of 
Washington : it was April. There had been crisis after 
crisis, late hours at the office, a good deal more work than any- 
body considered reasonable, and a steady background of savage 
criticism for those who were trying to get die work done. So 
it seemed to Charles Redwood, making his way rather bleakly 
into ^ set of circumstances and conditions new to him. He 
must not only ftce the spring wifeless and chiidless in an 
empty house, but his brother Grayson had died in the preceding 
mondi, leaving a quite unexpected blank in tlie landscape. 
Charles had seldom met his brother without irritation and 
acrimony, but now his disappearance seemed to constitute a 
sort of orphaning, as if the last element of permanence in the 
Redwood family had gone away. And it was, indeed, the 
signal for great dianges ; Isabel had conftdcd to him, on his 
brief visit to Chicago for the funeral, that she could not 
endure tlie idea of living in that big old house alone, so that 
it, too— liis birthplace, the very monument of permanence — 
was to be sold and in all likelihood tom down. There would 
inevitably be changes at Redwood Chemicals, too, since Bob 
was ftank to confess himself unqualified to take Gray’s place; 
there might be a merger with another firm; anything might 
happen. Clialrles had returned to Washington with the feeling 
that a pass in the mountain had been traversed and that die 
road henceforth led downwards. The beauty of a few 
btilhant spring days and the sudden outburst of the cherry 
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blossoms only accentuated, by contrast, his own sense of time 
drawn in, diminished and darkened. 

He left the State Department when he could : on this evening 
it was at six o’clock. On his way home he had to stop for at 
least lialf an hour at a cocktail-party given by the counsellor of 
an embassy with which his “desk” was concerned : it was also 
a form of duty, not at aU unpleasant in the ordinary way, but 
hard to get in when his hours were uncertain. He then had to 
get home, into his dinner jacket and out again well before 
eight o’clock, and with the distances involved it was none too 
easy. He could manage it, by long practice, without being too 
late or too early anywhere, but there were times — such as now 
— ^when he liad an intolerable oppression of routine, of waste 
motion to no purpose, and a helpless wonder that this could 
have happened to a man who had once wanted to paint 
pictures. , 

And he did, actually, paint pictures a little now. He had 
begun again after Elizabeth’s departure for India. But the 
time he could find for painting was so pitifully restricted that 
it could not come to much: even his Sundays were by no 
means always free. It was, just the same, the one activity in 
which he could feel himself to be an autonomous human being, 
doing a work of liis own in his own way without reference to 
anything except himself and that work. It was a secret, of 
course ; he could not think that the work was good enough for 
anybody else to sec, and besides he felt a Httlc foolish to be 
resuming in middle age what liad been only a kind of youthful 
dream at best. The one pejrson w'ho had to know about the 
secret was Mrs. Timmins, his housekeeper, trinx and even a 
little gaunt around die edges, but Irish and indulgent. She 
knew the secret, for she had from time to rime to bring a Htde 
order into the child’s room, which had now been cleared so 
that he could use it as a studio. He was livii^ now in Eliza- 
beth’s room — ^their room — and the studio, although it con- 
tained very litde furniture, was a place m which he managed 
to create a great clutter at all times with paints, brushes, canvas, 
books and every kind of oddment. He even forgot things 
there more often than anywhere else — ^left his cigarette-case 
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on an easel or dropped a dressing-^wn on die floor. It 
looked very much, he thought, as if his nature demanded at 
least one haven where the extreme correcmess of die rest of 
his life might receive compensation. Mrs. Timmins certainly 
thoi^ht so. 

“You’ve put all the trash you possess in the one room,” she 
told liim one morning. “If it’s for painting it is, then what 
would the t^inis rackets be doing in it ?” 

She really did pronounce the word tennis as if it were 
“tinnis”, and some twenty-five years in the United States had 
not driven the County Mayo from her tongue. Charles even 
played with the idea that her name ought to be spelled 
“Temmons” just to make things consistent, but he decided not 
to teU her so; Mrs. Timmins might conceivably have been 
oflended, and slie was an element in his life that he valued now. 
She had hardly known Elizabeth; she had been a “daily 
woman” before, when they had a Negro buder and cook in the 
house ; it was Charles’s idea to take her in as housekeeper and 
total household; when he had to give parties he gave them 
elsewhere. In a few months it seemed that she had been in 
the house for a long time, so thoroughly did she take it over; 
and Charles knew that the secret of his painting was safe with 
her. 

He had tonight, by good luck, only the one “duty” call to 
make on the way home, and he was able to snatch half an hour 
in the studio before he had to dress for dinner. He did not 
paint, but he looked over what he had recendy painted, and as 
he squinted at it this way and that it seemed to Iiim that it was 
not at all bad. Vanity, vanity, he said as he went downstairs 
to mix himself a cocktail before dressing ; and yet if things had 
been diflerent, it might have been . . . 

He was on time, but not too early, for his dinner-party. It 
was a diimer-party for an ambassador, an important one, and 
Charles entered die long room of Mrs. Henderson’s house at 
one minute past eight. One or two guests were already there 
and a dozen .more appeared within the next two or three 
minutes. Mrs. Henderson, a woman of wit and wealth, had 
dected to live in Washington because her native New York 
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bored her, and since this was the reverse of most judgments, 
she started with a distinction in that respect which was after- 
wards confirmed in many others. Few there are who dehber- 
ately choose to live in Washington without employment: 
Chules thought Mrs. Henderson was about the omy person, 
male or female, of liis acquaintance who had made such a 
choice. ’Perhaps it was because she thought it a good place 
in which to spend or to terminate a widowhood, but hers had 
gone on for so long now that it seemed a permanent condition. 
She had a wide acquaintance, many interests and no official 
position of responsibility ; thus it was within her power to ask 
anybody she pleased to her house, so mixing the elements that 
nobody could say in advance just what would be met with 
there or what would befall. In a capital where a good deal of 
the social commingling comes under die head of dilty, and thus 
can be predicted with fair accuracy on most occasions, Mrs. 
Henderson provided, along widi good food and drink, the 
spice of the imforesecablc. That was why her invitations were 
seldom declined and her house seldom empty. • 

It was ^big, solid house of the late iSpo’s, set in a walled 
garden in the very centre of Washington, not far hrom the old 
State Department, the White House and the rest. In some 
ways it reminded Charles of the Redwood house in Chicago, 
except that it was a little larger and more open to sun and air. 
He never went there, no matter what his mood, widiout some 
expectation of pleasure, since the conipany was good and the 
tone was never lugubrious. What a beneficent way, he 
thought, to be rich ! 

There were, in the mixed bag, one or two State Department 
men of Charles’s own rank and age, a coxmsellor from a foreign 
embassy, two poHtical journalists and a senator — ^all, except 
Charles, with their wives. There were, in addition, a soHtary 
female for Charles and a solitary male for Mrs. Henderson, to 
make numbers even, and at the very end of the assembly, just 
before die arrival of the ambassador and his wife, came a 
celebrated American singer and her husband.^ This on the 
surfree appeared to be more usual than was usual at Mrs. 
Henderson’s house, but even so it contained much paprika. 
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The counsellor of embassy, for example, was from one of those 
states of the Soviet orbit commomy called “Iron Curtain 
countries”, and the senator was one of the best-known of the 
extreme isolationists. This was spicy, but in addition die two 
pohdcal joumahsts, both powerful, bad been on opposite 
sides of almost every argument for twenty years. The whole 
diing, Charles reflected, had the makings of a first-class brawl, 
since it would hardly be possible to spend the whole evening 
talking about the cherry blossoms. 

He learned with a Httle dismay, from die diagram in the hall, 
that he had to sit beside the wife of the counsellor of embassy. 
He knew the lady, whose name — ^all consonants — he could not 
pronounce, and whose plump pursed face had seldom ejected 
an intelligible noise so for as he knew. On liis other side 
was the wife of one of die political Journalists : on that side, 
at all events, he would find no lack of words. The solitary 
lady who had been asked to make up for his own single state — 
Mrs. Ellcnbogen, her name — wus sitdng opposite. He knew 
her better dian anybody else in this list and regretted that 
considerations of sp^e and rank and mixing-up had'kept them 
apart. 

Mrs. Ellcnbogen was there already when he came into the 
long room. She was sipping a sugary-white cocktail of some 
sort, one of those made for guests who really do not like cock- 
tails at all but prefer not to say so. She was sleek, cool, 
intelhgent and rather deadly in an indifferent way, a woman 
who might perhaps have strewn her path with broken hearts 
if she had taken the trouble. She was, in feet, too sensible to 
care about such empty triumphs : one whole heart would have 
been quite enough for her if she had ever come upon it at the 
right time. Her cool grey eyes and smooth brown hair and 
smooth, cool body were all visible at once to Charles as he 
turned away from his hostess. 

“Jean !” he said, and “Charles !” said she. 

“What’s that you're drinking t” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said, “and anyhow I’m not drinking it. 
It’s a toy. T^e man over foere will give you a real drink in a 
moment. How are you t How’s Elizabeth ? ” 
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“I’m O.K. She’s in India.’’ 

“Every cat and dog in Washington knows she’s in India. I 
asked how she was.’’ 

“She seems to he more or less all right. She’s in a place 
called Santa Rosa. Ever heard of it ? ’’ 

“In India ; It sounds like an island in the Caribbean, with 
four palm trees and a hotel de luxe” 

“It’s in India. A tiny leftover of the dregs of the backwash 
of imperialism. Belongs to the Spanish.’’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ellcnbogen, “I’m glad to know something 
still does. Have they heard yet?” 

“They don’t pay much attention. It’s a little port on the 
coast — ^Italian to begin with, Venetian or Genoese or some- 
thing, and then the Spanish took it over and it just sits there 
and rots.” 

“ Sounds nice,” she said. Bullfights ? Bullfights with tlie 
sacred cow? It all seems a little strange, Charles. Why is 
Elizabedi there?” 

“To talk to some holy man or other, I believe,” he seplied 
impassively. “Yes, I’ll have a cocktail, thanks,” he told the 
footman with the tray, and picked out a martini. 

“It might be nice to meet a holy man some time,” Mrs. 
Ellenbogen said speculatively. “I think I’ve met all the other 
varieties. It might be a change.” 

“But she hasn’t met him,” Charles informed her. “He’s so 
holy that he doesn’t speak to anybody. They all sit around 
and talk about him. It’s wh.at they call in Inma an Aslnam.” 

“It’s what dicy call in New England a sewing-circle,” she 
said. “Here comes the ambass.ador. Really, what a stuffed 
shirt ! Charles, restrain me if I tend to explode.” 

They all stood approximately at attention while the ambassa- 
dor, a spare and melancholy old man with nineteenth-century 
manners, made a cereinoniotis tour of the room, accompanied 
by his dim wife clad in a fixed grey smile. Wlien that was 
over Mrs. Hoidersun took the ambassadorial pair to the far end 
of the room, near the dining-room, where tj^ey had dieir 
token cocktail in the company of the isolationist senator and 
his wife. 
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“What’s the matter with the old man?” Charles asked 
when the parade was over. “Why are you afraid of 
exploding?’’ 

“Only that such mummy-cases as that should have the fete 
of all of us in their hands,” she said. “It comes over me every 
once in a wliile in Washington. What do you suppose he’s 
got in his veins i Formaldehyde ? ” 

Dimier was announced. 

“Don’t abandon me after dinner, Charles,” she said. “I’ve 
got my car coming back and I’ll give you a lift.” 

“It’s a date,” he said. “Anytmng for a lift.” 

The wife of the counsellor of embassy claimed his first ten 
minutes; she was on liis right, to the left of the isolationist 
senator, who in turn was on Mrs. Henderson’s left. 

“Have you seen the cherry blossoms, madame?” Charles 
asked her blandly. "What he believed she replied was along 
these lines : 

“I went for a drive today to see them all and I think tliey 
arc qtdtc wonderful. I wish I could paint them for my 
cliildren at home.” , ’ ' 

However, her accent was such that no interpretation of the 
soimds she made could be quite dependable. He feared, for 
example, tliat her reference to painting was something she 
had not really said — something that arose from his own 
guilty conscience about painting. She might possibly have 
said she wished she could plant them for her children. He was 
cautious in his answer. They discussed tlie blossoms in Rock 
Creek Park and the blossoms at the Jefierson Memorial. She 
was kind enough to say that she did not know how the 
Japanese cherry blossom happened to be transplanted to 
Washington, which gave him an opportunity to tell her that 
whole story and used up almost all their allotted time. As he 
finished his masterly narrative he observed that her pufiy Utde 
round face, with its piu:sed-up lips, had assumed an expression 
— ^this came, no doubt, from an imexpected twinkle in her pale 
blue eyes. "Was it possible . . . t 

“Why don t we speak French t” she asked him, quite clearly 
and with a certain elegance of accent, in that language. 
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“Why note” he answered in the same language, concealing 
his surprise. 

“I know my English must be a species of torture to you,” 
she went on. “You see, it’s only quite recently that English 
was brought into the schools in my country. We all grew up 
learning French as our other language.” 

At this point the isolationist senator claimed her attention 
and she turned to him. The senator was heard to utter: 
“Have you seen the cherry blossoms e” 

Charles turned to his neighbour on the left in some confu'- 
sion. Why had Madame X, the unintcUigible and unpro- 
nounceable, suddenly revealed to him her knowledge of 
French ? New instructions from Moscow e Hitherto she had, 
so far as he knew, spoken nothing but her own brand of Eng- 
lish, a brand which only a croupier in a gambling c^ino could 
have understood. 

“How arc you, Louise?”^ he said to his neighbour on the 
left, Mrs. Harding. Then, under his breath: “My neighbour 
here speaks excellent French. Why have we ail struggled 
along witlfher in English for the past fom; years 

Mrs. Harding had a long neck and a long face, with the 
wrinkles of much laughter and much talk. She was the wife 
of Edward Jay Harding, poUtical jounulist and political power, 
who sat toward the other end of the table. 

“I don’t know,” she said, wrinkling with amusement. 
“Maybe she’s just given up the struggle for English. It 
happened to me with French long ago. Or maybe she just 
pretended. It’s a form of eavesdropping favoured by the 
Russians, they say.” 

“That occurred to me,” Charles said, “but surely it ought to 
be the other way round; Speak French and understand 
English?” 

“Sounds more reasonable,” Louise Harding admitted. 
Then, with a shrewd glance sidewise at him : 

“ How do you fincy the new purge in the State Department, 
Charles?” 

(Damn the woman ! he was thinking. Why can’t she leave 
that subject alone ?) 
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“I didn’t know there was a purge,” he said smoodily. 

“Don’t you read newspapers j” 

“Yes, but do I have to believe them?” 

“ Wdl, Eddy’s a little perturbed. He says some very good 
men are being kicked out.” 

“That’s possible,” Charles said with caution. “Some 
changes are certainly being nude. It happens fairly often. 
We don’t call it a purge, however. The word is straight 
newspaper slang, borrowed from Russia.” 

“Oh, you’re right, of course. Aren’t you always right? 
But Eddy’s worried just the same. And he says you ought 
to be, too.” 

Charles ate his fish with deliberation. He found this kind 
of thing infuriating. 

“I’m not worried,” he said at last. “I do my work. If it 
isn’t good enough I’ll take the consequences.” 

“It isn’t your work that’s in question,” Louise Harding 
persisted. “It never is. They merely say you were a friend 
of Goodall, and of McGovern, and of Dituieen.” 

She was naming, men once in the State Deparfment who 
had come under fire and had either resigned or been dismissed 
with a vague stignu of disloyalty attached to their names for 
the rest of their lives. 

“Of course,” said Charles. “They were all of my genera- 
tion. We all knew each other. Damn it aU, we worked in 
the same office.” 

“Well, it’s none of my business,” Mrs. Harding submitted 
in a virtuous tone, conscious of duty done. “I Just thought 
I’d tell you diat Eddy’s worried. Two or three more purges 
and there won’t be any more State Department.” 

You’re telling me! Cliarles thought. You’re telling me, 
you silly bitch, when my whole 'existence is plagued by it. 
What do you expect me to do or say ? 

“Louise,” be said gravely, “I hope and trust that you have 
seen the cherry blossoms.” 

“You’re flippant,” she said. “But I’ll forgive you for die 
sake of Elizabeth.” 

She turned to speak to her neighbour on the left and after a 
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moment’s delay the unpronounceable kdy from the Iron 
Curtain country returned to the charge. 

“I’ve just had an interesting litde lecture from die gentleman 
on my right,” she said, meaning the isolationist senator. She 
was speaking her excellent French again. “I may not have 
imderstood what he said. I understand English far better than 
I speak it, just the same. If I did understand him, it was to the 
effect that Europe was a corrupt, dying continent, that it had 
twice deserved to die and been saved by the United States, 
but -that under the present circumstances the only possible 
outcome is that it will die.” 

“The Senator’s opinions are well known,” said Charles. 

“It is courteous to tcU this to one who is, after all, Euro- 
pean?” 

Her pale blue eyes and round face wore an expression of 
genuine concern. What is she telling me? Charles asked 
himself. Does she mean that she secretly hopes for American 
intervendon ? In what — ^in war ? 

“Perils not,” he said cautiously. “It was perhaps a httle 
too franltf even with such opinions.” , 

“But, monsieur,” she pursued, “how can a continent die? 
If a continent dies then the world dies. People may die, yes, 
but the continent . . .? I do not understand this style of 
expression. My country has had many experiences and it is 
true to say that very many people have died or been killed, but 
the country is still living.” 

“I am sure of it,” he answered, really nonplussed by now. 
This woman he had met in the same accidental way from time 
to time for four long years, and he had always regarded her as 
a kind of official Slavic idiot, a Soviet-style automaton. His 
own rank and that of her husband were the same, and conse- ' 
quently he had sat beside' her at dinner several times during 
mese years, once, indeed, in her own house and once in his ; 
but she had never betrayed a desire to communicate anything 
at all, nor had she revealed by so much as a flicker of an eyelash 
that she could understand or speak any Eurtjpean langtuge 
except the bizarre variety of English that was hers alone. 

“I tell you, monsieur,” she said almost in an undertone — ^at 
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least in a somewhat muted voice — as if she did not want- to be 
overheard, “there are human beings in all countries. All men 
and women are human”. She might have been reading his 
mind. “We have learned to think of you as a friend. You 
are not one who would say that Europe must simply die;” 

“I never have said so, madame. I am not one of those who 
believe such things. I know it will hve.” 

“I wanted to hear you say so.” 

Her round face, perhaps because of the expression in the 
eyes, had a vivacity he had never seen in it. What in God’s 
name could this be ; A signal of distress ? An appeal ; He 
must be extremely careful. 

“I hope I am not lacking in humanity,” he said. He did not 
dare say more. 

“Thank you,” she said with a note of genuine emotion in her 
voice. His bewilderment had reached its climax: he listened 
now in sheer unbelief. ‘ ‘ My father was a professor of philoso- 
phy. We were brought up in an atmosphere of humanity and 
of the Jiumanities. We were brought up to have European 
minds and attitudes^ not exclusive or national or tnbal. My 
father went to prison as a pacifist in the First World War. 
We suffered materially ; diat is, we did not have enough food 
or clothing, my mother and sisters and I, but we never for one 
moment doubted that he was right. Whether we went to 
Paris or Vienna or Berlin, afterwards, that is, between the two 
wars, we felt equally at home because we belonged to these 
civilizations and had made sacrifices for them. We had, as a 
&mily, taken no life. We were not inimical to hfe.” 

She paused, perhaps to control emotion, perhaps to let 
Charles speak. 

“I understand, madame,” he said very gravely. He was 
aware now that some terrible event must have fallen upon this 
poor woman. He was sorry he had been inclined to make 
fun of her puffy white face and her tongue-tied demeanour. 
She was not tongue-tied now. 

“Monsieur,’’ she said, “most Americans hate us. I speak to 
you because I have the impression that you do not hate us.” 

“I do not think,” said Charles, “that I hate anybody.” 
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“Tliat was my impression. So it was in my family. We 
were never taught to hate. It does not come easy for us.” 

She caught herself up with a slight break in the voice as if 
she had said too much, and then looked him straight in the 
eyes with a curiously compelliag look. 

“We shall meet again,” she said, and turned to talk to her 
isolationist senator. The next time the routine of the table 
turned her toward Charles she spoke to him in English — 
the same extraordinary English as before, so difficult to under- 
stand — and explained it was for “practice”. It may have beoi 
practice for her but for Charles it was plain hard work. He 
was glad when dinner was over. She had not said one word in 
the last part of the meal that bore a relation, however vague, to 
the flood of words she had deUvered in French. 

And what, after all, could it mean? The woman was in 
some state of intense nervous excitement. There were odd, 
uncontrollable tremors in kcr fingers, a look of terror and 
appeal in her eyes, and a suggestion, somehow, in her puffy 
round face, so obhteratcd now by powder, that she had been 
weeping* ery much indeed. Charles wa} not unaware of the 
unceasing drama in wliich such people lived. Every one of 
their countries was the scene of a political “trial” from time to 
time in which diose who had governed yesterday were 
relentlessly consigned to death tomorrow. Nothing of the 
sort had been heard just lately from Mme X’s country, and yet 
the behaviour of the lady could be construed only, in Charles’s 
opinion, as the result of extreme alarm. He was uneasy, and 
vexed with liimself for being uneasy, since the matter did not 
really concern him. He felt that she had in truth appealed 
to him upon some abstract principle — ^humanity, wasn’t it ? — 
upon which he had exhibited a fishlike caunon. Had he been 
too long in the State Department ? 

When the max were left alone, Charles sat almost silent, 
speaking only as it became strict necessity. After a Httle 
decorous conversation, dominated — if the word be not too 
strong — ^by the old AUied ambassador, some evi} but inevitable 
chance brought up the word China, upon which a dispute 
began at once and grew steadily more raucous, with the two 
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political journalists, Harding and Audemack, hammering at 
each other as usual and the isolationist senator intervening from 
time to time like a chariot of doom to ride them all domi. He 
was, Charles thought, an official spokesman for the Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse and even his voice came out in a 
kind of petulant whinny. The old ambassador sat quiedy, 
sadly, over his brandy, perhaps in nostalgia for the manners of 
another time and place ; two State Department men kept him 
company in avoiding die thorny subjects. Only the husband 
of the celebrated opera singer seemed really cheerful. He 
devoted himself to the brandy bottle with single-minded 
efficiency, adding in the process an extra glaze to his already 
glassy eyes. 

“Never in my life,” he said under his breath to Charles, 
“liave I heard people talk so much crap. Where do they get 
that stuff?” 

“I’ve often wondered,” Charles said. “Is your wife going 
to sing after dinner?” 

“I guess so,” the husband answered indifferently. “It’U be 
no novelty to me i,f she does. You know the trtith about 
Cliina, Mr. . . .?” 

“Redwood,” said Charles. 

“The truth about China, Mr. Redwing, is tltat it is inhabited 
exclusively and entirely by Chinks. Millions and millions and 
milHons and millions of Chinks.” 

“I’ve heard so,” said Charles, not wisliing to be superior but 
unable to think of any other answer. 

“I ought to know. I lived there for twenty years before I 
married Clara. Argus Sewing Machine Company — good 
business, too, in the old days.” 

He reached into his hip-pocket, hauled out a wallet and 
extracted from it a visiting card neatly printed in several 
colours. His name was Roger L, Wickerman and he was at 
present, according to this gay htdc bit of pasteboard, president 
of the Argus Sewing Machine Company. 

“Of course piine’s not a very big company,” he said, reach- 
ing for the brandy bottle, “but we do well just die same, right 
bang up against what’s practically a world monopoly.” 
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He seemed to await some answer to his card, which Charles 
had dutifully stowed away. 

"I’m Charles Redwood and I work for the State Depart- 
ment," he said. 

"I might have known it,” said Mr. Wickerman, whether in 
disgust or simple recognition did not appear. 

“ Sorry I have no cards,” Charles said apologetically, feeling 
that an exchange had been expected. “What do you think 
your wife will sing, if she does sing >” 

“Damned if I know,” said Mr. Wickerman. “Clara’s a fine 
girl but I don’t mind telling you, Mr. Rcdbird, that I get tired 
of hearing her sing, morning, noon and night. We can 
hardly go anywhere without being asked. And it goes on all 
day at home, too. We live up at Snedens Landing. You 
know Snedens Landing, on the Hudson?” 

Charles admitted that he knew Snedens Landing. 

“Well, they tell me the place used to be full of birds,” Mr. 
Wickerman said. “In the last five years, since we moved in, 
the birds luve practically all gone. Can’t stand the cgmpcti- 
non. ^ 

Charles laughed. 

“You can’t blame them,” he said. “Your wife is one of the 
finest singers we have in this country.” 

“Yes, I guess she is,” Mr. Wickerman conceded. “I’m not 
crazy about music but everybody says the same thing so I 
suppose it’s true. I go to the opera sometimes but it does two 
tilings to me — puts me to sleep and makes my arthritis hurt. 
If it just made me sleepy it’d be all right : I can sleep in a seat at 
the opera. Hell, I’ve slept on donkeyback in China, out in the 
west. A plush seat at the opera would be fine. But when my 
feet and knees begin to hurt it’s not so good. Can’t even 
sleep.” 

He paused, drank a little more brandy, and then added with 
venom, “Especially Debussy.” 

Charles was a little startled. 

“"Why Debussy?” ^ 

“He’s the worst for the arthritis and he’s the worst for the 
sleepiness too. The combination is hell. When Clara sings 
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Mdlisande nowadays I always try to arrange a poker-party 
with some of the boys from the oflSce.” 

Charles, highly entertained, decided that Mr. Wickerman 
was a man of chuacter. 

“I think you’re pretty lucky,” he said. “You’ve got a life 
of your own. Most husbands of frmous singers are . . .” 

“They’re a btmch of poodles,” Mr.. Wickerman said with a 
broad, tolerant grin. He might have been, perhaps, fifry years 
old, but he was lean and spare and looked not in the least like 
a poodle. “I’ll teU you one thing, Mr. Redwood,” he. said, 
thus unveiling the fact that he had known Charles’s name all 
along, “you might think it was liard on Clara to be married to 
an ordinary business man who doesn’t care a hell of a lot for 
music. As a matter of fact, it’s the one thing that keeps her 
on an even keel. She can forget her job once in a while and 
talk about mine. Or just talk about nothing at all. Or get 
into the old jalopy with me and go to the ball game.” 

Charles tried to imagine what kind of jalopy it would be that 
served ^the purposes of Mr. Roger L. Wickerman, successful 
business executive, and the edebrated soprano, MadiiUe Clara 
Craveri, who happened to be his wife. The effort was beyond 
him. 

“My family’s business,” he said, “is chemicals. In Chicago.” 

“Redwood Chemicals? Sure. I know all about them. 
So you’re a Redwood. Well, I’ll be damned.” 

He looked at Charles with an entirely new interest, and even 
through the glaze over his eyes it was to be seen that he 
regarded this as a metamorphosis: a State Department man 
(caterpillar) turning into a member of Redwood Chemicals 
(black butterfly, rare species). 

“I never did know where State Department men came 
from,” he said. “I guess I thought they were just bom there. 
Washington is no place for me anyhow. Give me Snedens 
Landing.” 

Hie ambassador rose and the men trooped into the other 
room. Thanks to Mr. Wickerman, Charles had been pre- 
served from ady participation in the raucous argument about 
China. Millions and miOions and ipillions and millions of 
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Chinks. As soon as he could do so he made his way over to 
Mrs. Ellenhogen. 

“Jean,” he said. “I've had two strange experiences, one 
female and one male.” 

“Don’t boast,” she said. “I’ve had my own experiences. I 
saw you in happy chat with Madame X. I didn’t know she 
could talk.” 

“ She can talk French,” he said. 

“Can she, now? Well, why has it been such a military 
secret all this time ? What a craay place this . . .” 

She was going to deliver some generalization about Wash- 
ington when there appeared before them Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickerman. 

“I want to introduce you to my wife,” Wickerman said. 
He seemed sober now, and Charles could have sw6m that he 
was on the brink of total intoxication ten minutes before. 
“This is Mr. Redwood,” he said, “of Redwood Chemicals.” 
Never had the State Department been more put in its place. 
“We’ve just been talking after dimier.” 

“This IS Mrs. EUenbogen,” Charles said. “Your husband 
and I had quite a session, Madame Craven.” 

She was a well-grown, well-proportioned woman — ^rather 
big for Melisande, Charles thought — with lovely hair, skin 
and eyes, all more or less the same colour, varying shades of the 
same : blonde-brown hair and blonde-brown eyes and honey- 
blonde skin. She was an American of North Italian origin and 
had the colouring that is to be seen sometimes in Piednaont. 
Art had done nothing to alter or enhance it : it was obviously 
all there. Her deep chest and extremely erect posture made 
most of the other women in the room look either over- 
corseted or tubercular. 

“He’s an old fraud,” she said affectionately in an unexpected 
voice, quite deep. (Her singing voice was a high soprano.) 
“He’s probably been telling you, among other things, that he 
doesn’t like music.” 

“He has,” said Charles. 

“That’s what he tells everybody,” she said. “It’s a line. 
It preserves his independence and makes him somehow 
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superior to me. Don’t all men have to be superior to their 
wives}” 

“They have to imagine they are,” said Mrs. Ellenbogen. 
“It must he especially difficult for Mr. Wickerman.” 

“You’re right there, lady,” said Mr. Wickerman. He had 
in ffict turned dark red 'in the face. 

“What are you going to sing for ust” Charles asked. 
“That is, if you sing.” 

“Oh, heavens, yes, I’m going to sing for my supper,” 
Madame Craveri said cheerfully. “Besides, I like toi^sing. 
I’ve brought three or foiur little songs. Early Debussy.” 

“What will that do to Mr. Wickerman’s arthritis }” Charles 
asked. 

“I see he’s told you everything,” she said. “But he only 
gets arthritis in the opera house. I quite understand that. 
He’ll be comfortable here, won’t you, deare” 

“I’ll pick out a soft comer,” her husband said, “and if all 
goes well I can sleep.” 

Ma^me Craveri put her hand — ^flashing with three enor- 
mous diamonds on the tliird finger — on her * husband’s 
shoulder. 

“Don’t beheve him,” she said. “It’s all part of the same 
character he’s assumed. He’s an old play-actor. The fact is 
he’s never slept one wink in his life while I was singing.” 

Mrs. Henderson bore down upon them and the Wickerman 
pair disappeared toward the sofa where the old ambassador 
sat. 

“Whew!” said Jean Ellenbogen. “That’s pretty over- 
whelming, isn’t it?” 

“Never saw the Uke,” said Charles. “They’re perfectly 
suited and seem perfectly happy. I wonder how it occurred.” 

“Oh, some party or other,” Mrs. Ellenbogen said. “Up- 
stairs while we were powdering our noses I overheard her 
telling Mrs. Henderson that he’s the only man she ever loved. 
A likely story. . . .” 

“Still, it’s nice of her to say so,” Charles pointed out. 

“Brought up on a New Jersey truck farm,” said Mrs. Ellen- 
bogen enviously. “That’s where fhe gets the magnificent 
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bearing — ^front the farm. And now look at her! Every 
sdtch she has on is perfection. Each one of those diamonds on 
her finger would pay my year’s income-tax.” 

“Not quite, I think,” said Charles, amused. This kind of 
talk from the rich always gave him a sardonic internal smile : it 
reminded him of his own family. 

“Well, let’s find a good place to sit down,” Mrs. EUenhogen 
said. “It’s obvious that she’s going to sing pretty soon. 
The old stuflcd shirt never stays up late and she’U have to 
sing before he goes.” 

A^dame Craveri was sitting beside die ambassador on 
the sofii, obviously enjoying every minute of his nineteenth- 
century courtliness, while Mr. Wickennan on anodier 
sofa vahandy endeavoured to bring a light into the faded 
eyes of the ambassador’s wife. CLarles had not” neglected 
to observe that the counsellor of embassy and his wife, 
Madame X, had engaged iii a very serious and indeed tense 
conversation by themselves and no doubt in their own 
language in a corner just after the men came into thejroom. 
Observid^ them, Charles liad a recurrence of the uneasiness 
he had experienced at dinner. They looked at him: he 
had the distinct impression that Mme X was telling her 
husband something about him, perhaps about their con- 
versation at dimier. He could not dismiss from his mind 
the impression that something awful had happened to the 
poor woman and the premonition — as strong as it was vague — 
that somehow or other he, Charles Redwood, was concerned. 
The rest of the guests were getting setded. The whisky 
and soda, die orangeade and die iced water were liandcd roimd. 
It was half-past ten. A few moments later Mrs. Henderson 
led Madame Craveri to the piano at the upper end of the 
room, not fiir from where Charles was sitting with Jean 
Ellenbogen. An accompanist shppcd in and took his place 
at the piano, which had been opened up wide. At Madame 
Craveri’s request it was now closed down flat again. 

“The soimd would be too brilliant for the size of the room,” 
she explained to those who could hear her. “"^hese are small 
songs.” 
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She Stood with the wonderful straightness of a really good 
singer, and it was extremely advantageous to her figiure. 

“I teU you, Charles,” Mrs. Ellcnbogen whispered, “she has 
absolutely nothing on underneath that satin, not a single thing ! 
Some women have all the luck.” 

Madame Craveri did not cough or move her Ups or attempt 
to create saUvation or do any of the other things that so often 
precede singing. She stood there in all her lusty, earthy beauty 
and lifted her head so that her eyes gazed upon something &r 
above the roomful of Hsteners. The accompanist played a few 
resounding chords and then paused for her signal. She gave 
it after die room had become deeply silent. 

The songs she sang were the most ftmiliar of the early 
Debussy period : “Mandoline”, “Romance”, “Ilpleure dans 
mon coeur”, and finally “Void que le printemps”. When she 
had finished she bowed and left tlie piano, returning to the 
other end of the room with a snoiiing finality that discouraged 
tlie sincere applause. 

“Hpavens, heaven and eartli,” Jean Ellenbogen said, “what a 
wonderful gift! Do you know, Charles, I woulft give the 
whole of my misspent life to be able to sing like that just for a 
day ! And how wonderfully she docs everything I I know 
she’s stopped now because she wants to give die ambassador 
and the other old dopes a diancc to escape. Please pray with 
me, Charles, that she’ll sing again.” 

Charles, too, had been strangely moved by the singing. 
These were not his favourite songs by any means, but the two 
melancholy ones in the middle, flanked at the beginning and the 
end by the cocky brilliance of “MandoHne” and “Void que le 
printemps ”, had the effect of tears framed in laughter. He had, 
of course, heard Clara Craveri before, but always in an opera 
house or a concert hall: he had never realized how poweifuUy 
she could affect the heart and the tear-ducts when she was seen 
and heard at close quarters. He found himself aching for 
Elizabeth : she should have been here. This happened to him 
himdreds of times every day, for a fleeting moment or so ; but 
now it was a positive physical ache. 

The ambassador and his wife departed in ceremonious 
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£ishion; the senator and his wife, the counsellor of embassy 
and his wife, the highest ranking State Department man 
and his wife. The rest of the company sat expectantly, 
hardly stirring, hardly touching their drinks. Even the talk 
was in undertones — so great lud been the efiect of beauty. 
Clara Craveri, a bom artist, must have heard and felt this: 
she came back to the piano and said to them : 

“You’re kind oiough to want me to sing again but my 
accompanist has gone home. If you’ll bear with my own 
pianovplaying I’ll sing again, but just two things because it’s 
getting late.” 

There was almost a shout of assent — something rather 
unusual in Laura Henderson’s drawing-room. Craveri smiled. 
No matter how often it had happened before, it was evident 
that this kind of approval still gave her pleasure. 

“I will sing,” she said, “the ‘Ave Maria’ of Schubert, and 
after that ‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’. And then I’m 
going home. I have to go to New York tomorrow morning 
and I’ve got a sleepy husband.” • 

She wait to the piano and began to pljy. It was playing 
that reminded Charles so strongly of Elizabeth’s mat he 
ached again. Her voice, when it came floating out over 
the harpUke arpeggio, had been reduced to a sort of audible 
shimmer. She put the entire song into a scale so exquisitely 
small in volume that altliough its dynamic range was precisely 
the same, it was all like somediing heard in the mind alone, 
or in a memory. Jean Ellenbogen wept frankly into her 
handkerchief; so did many others; Charles had the utmost 
difficulty to keep from doing likewise. Once when he glanced 
across the room he saw Mr. Wickerman with his face com- 
pletely concealed by two large, bony hands in which there 
was a large white piece of hnen. The iron man had also 
surrendered. 

Of course, Charles reflected as he came to his senses again 
in the long silence that followed the song, any really great 
singer can do this with the “Ave Maria” of St^ubert: it’s a 
foolproof song for a great singer, just as it is a horrid trap for 
a bad one. But this only liis attempt to get back to 
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normal existence: in simple £act, as he knew very well, he 
had never been so moved by any musical sound in his entire 
life. The prayer of the young girl to the eternal mother in 
the midst of a perilous and storm-ridden world — ^well, a man 
would have to be a stick or a stone not to be moved by it 
when it was so angelically sung. 

The silence was profound and lasted for what seemed a long 
time. Nobody made the slightest attempt to applaud, to move 
or even to sigh. At last Madame Craveri stood up. 

“I’m afraid I can’t sing any more tonight,” she said. •< Tears 
glittered in her eyes but she was smiling. Rainbow, wonder- 
ful rainbow, Charles thought. “I really mmt go home. 
I’ll sing ‘Carry Me Back’ for you the next time I come.” 

There were murmurs of assent even to that : the seven or 
eight people left in the room apparently aU wanted to keep the 
“Ave Maria” in their cars for as long as possible. This 
woman, Cliarles thought, has an in&lhble artistic instinct : she 
even knows when not to sing. 

As .they all trooped down to the street Madame Craveri’s 
car — or Mr. Wickfsrman’s jalopy — ^was the first to come up. 
It was an extremely solid and luxurious veliicle driven by a 
solid and luxurious chauffeur. Charles could not resist the 
word. “Jalopy !” he said to Mr. Wickerman. The sewing- 
machine magnate griimed and winked. “ See you in church, 
Redwood,” he said. 

“It seems to me that you turned my house into a church 
tonight,” said Laura Henderson, who liad come down to the 
street — a gesture never seen before — ^to say good-bye. 
Madame Craveri, now smiling with sheer delight (probably 
liad never sung that song so well in her life, Charles thought) 
waved at all of them. Wickerman was heard to give the 
direction: “Gurlton Hotel,” he said to the chauflfeur. Jean 
Ellcnbogcn’s car came next. Charles got into it with her. 
They were silent for a while. Finally Charles spoke. 

“I missed Elizabeth,” he said. 

She stirred, and sighed. 

“I thought of that, too,” she said. “I mean that you must 
be missing her tonight.” 
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M«. Ellenbogcn made an effort: it would not do, she 
reflected, to get too sad and moonstruck over a piece of music 
even though it had been a dream of beauty. 

“I wonder how in the world Laura Henderson does it,” she 
said in an uimecessarily harsh voice. “Anybody else would 
probably have to pay Craveri two thousand dollars to sing at 
a party. Laura gets it for nothing, and what’s more she gets 
the ve^ best singing Craveri has ever done. Wliat’s her 
secret?” 

“Gpod nature,” Charles said. “A friendly spirit. You 
know yourself you like to go there. So does everybody else. 
Laura likes this world and she never liad on enemy in her 
life. She spends all her time and money giving other people 
a good time. I hope she gets something out of it herself.” 

“And tliat poor little Schubert with his lank, dadk hair and 
his poverty and liis syphiUs, and liim long since dead,” said 
Jean, relapsing into the odicf mood again. “Just see what he 
docs to us ! Sometimes, after an experience like that, I could 
go mad with thinking of the complete uselessness andj)oint- 
lessness Af my own life. When I am gone I will be simply 
gone. There will be no trace of my passmg. It will be as if 
I had never been.” 

“The same is true of most of us, Jean,” he said gently. “It 
is the human condition.” 

“ Oh, no, oh', no. Some women have cliildren, or lovers, or 
something — somebody to regret diem. Some plant gardens 
or sing songs or merely raise hell. I do nothing whatsoever, 
nodiing at ^.” 

“You live,” Charles pointed out. He had known Jean 
Ellcnbogen for twenty years and did not want to be drawn at 
this late date into any excess of consolation. 

“That’s true, if you can call it life. But let’s get out of this 
mood, for God’s sake, if we can. That woman is entirely too 
wonderful — ^she ought to be suppressed in the interest of all 
the poor boobs like me. There are more of us than there are 
of her.” 

“Quantitative analysis,” Charles could not resist saying. 

“Maybe so. But so’^our democracy, if it comes to that. 
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Anyhow, skip it. Tdl me what on earth you found to talk 
about with such extreme animation to that Balkan woman 
with the unpronoimceable name;” 

He told her, and when they arrived at her house in George- 
town he had not quite finished. 

“Come in for a nightcap,” she said. “It’s only midnight. 
You can stay another hafif-hour and Stubbs will take you 
home.” 

Charles went in and had a nightcap in Jean’s eighteenth- 
century hving-room where every object was a treasure and yet 
did not hitiniidate the clumsy : she had a gift for making her 
valuables — ^including herself— seem easy and firee. 

“So,” he concluded, “I haven’t any idea of the meaning of 
all that. I think the woman must be in terrible trouble.” 

“Those people always are,” Jean said practically. Her 
morose mood had vanished. She had taken her shoes oft' 
and thrust her stockinged feet near to die fire. “The import- 
ant thing,” she said, staring at the fire, “is for you to liave 
nothii\g to do with it or with her. I suppose you know 
that you’ve been criticized for friendliness toward some of 
those so-called Leftists who’ve been thrown out of the Depart- 
ment. Oh, don’t bodicr to teU me — know it’s perfect 
nonsense — ^but anyhow the criticism is made and you ought 
to be careful.” 

“I’ve nothing to be careful about.” 

“I know, but stiU . . . Charles, why arc you and Elizabeth 
apart now ; It’s an awful pity. Did she have a Utdc fling ?” 

He looked at her and said yes. He had never admitted this 
before to anybody. 

“Griscom;” 

She was staring at the fire. He stopped his drink just as he 
was about to drink it and put it down again on the table. 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

“I saw him watch her go out of a restamant in New York,” 
Jean said. “ She was dining there with her father and when she 
walked out she passed right in firont of the table where Griscom 
was sitting. 'She didn’t speak to him or look at him. She 
looked ramer more aloof than cvci\ He watched her walk 
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to the door and go out. By his face as he watched her I knew. 
That’s all. I’ve never spoken of it to anyone.” 

Charles was silent. After a long pause Mrs. Ellenbogen 
resumed. 

“Lots of women have little flings, Charles,” she said. 
“Some women have lots of little flings. It isn’t so remark- 
able.” 

He was silent. 

“I’m certain that whatever it was she has no feeling, not the 
slightest, for Griscom,” Jean pursued after a while. “It was 
the iciest indifference — ^it was in her face.” 

He was still silent, but he drank his drink and put it down 
empty. 

“If you don’t go home now I’ll cry,” she said, rousing 
herself. “That’s an unseemly spectacle and yoiTd hate it. 
Run along, Charles, quickly. Stubbs is waiting.” 

He kissed her lightly and went out. Her words — ^well 
meant, of course — ^had put a dark cloud over his spirits. How 
many people knew how many tilings, he wondered* that 
belonged* to the secret places of a given life ? Were there no 
secrets, after all ? Was it all a show for the beholder ? 

He was so abstracted that he did not evai notice the blaze 
of light in his own living-room until he went into the house. 
He tipped Jean’s chauffeur and admitted himself to the house 
by a latch-key. It was a house like many others in George- 
town, with die main floor poised well above a basement. 
He had to climb eight or ten steps to his front door : tlien he 
saw that not only the hall but the living-room alongside was 
filled with light. Mrs. Timmins, who must have been lurking 
in the pantry, came out into the hall at once. Charles had 
never known her to be up so late. 

“The lady is here, sir,” she said, obviously in a state of 
agitation. “I colildn’t get much sense out of her. I hope I 
didn’t do wror^.” 

Charles stared. Without speaking he went to the door of 
the living-room and looked in. There, beside t|ie fiire, with a 
beaver coat drawn around her, sat Madame X. Her round 
and puffy face was wide-^ed with trepidation. 
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“It’s all tight, Mrs. Timmins,” he said, turning back for a 
moment. “Go to bed. This lady has something she wants 
to tell me. It’s all right. Breakfast at eight. Good night.” 

He dropped his hat and coat and went into the living- 
room. 

“Madame?” he said, and continued in French: “It is a 
pleasure to see you here, although I had not expected it. Can 
I get you something to drink ?” 

Madame X moistened her lips. 

“Yes,” she said, “perhaps that might help. You might give 
me something — something rather strong. Could I have 
brandy?” 

He poured her a glass of brandy at the table in the end of the 
room and brought it over to her. She gulped at it nervously 
and put it away. 

“It bums,” she said in a childlike tone. 

“How did you get here, mada'me?” he asked, sitting down 
in the chair opposite her, on the other side of the fire. What- 
ever tljiis was, as he recognized at once, it was nothing trivial. 

“The night-watcjhman turned off the burglar alarm,” she 
said simply, “I had to give him money — ^all the money I had. 
I went out of the house and found a taxicab.” 

“Were you followed?” 

“No. I watched carefully. I went to the front door when 
the guard — ^the other guard — was in the back. Only the night- 
watchman saw me. He is an old man. He will not tell the 
odier guard. And I gave him money.” 

“They will know in the morning.” 

“Not early,” she said. “ Not very early. My husband will 
delay it as long as possible.” 

“Madame,” Charles said, leaning forward and looking at 
her earnestly, “I realized tonight that something dreadful must 
liave luppened to you. If you do not want to tell me what.it 
was, please do not. But you liave obviously come to me for 
help. What help? What can I do?” 

“You can, if you will, get me into a safe place,” she said. 
Her fingers began to twist and her fiice puckered ; to his dismay 
Charles perceived that she was abo^it to weep. She did so. 
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covering her fiice with her bate fingers. After a while he 
spoke to her, as gently as he could. 

“Washington is a safe place,” he said. 

She lookra up at him through her tears — the look of the 
hunted. 

“Not for me,” she said. “I should not be here. They 
might kill me, but I think not. They would only take me, 
if mey could find me, and — and send me home.” 

Charles rose to liis feet. This situation was beyond his 
single competence, and he was resolved tlut, in the interests of 
all concerned, this lady should not spend the night in his house. 
It was too easy to see what a first-class poHtical uproar might 
result if, for example, her disappearance were reported 
immediately and she were traced here. 

“Let me telephone to a woman friend,” he s.iid, “who is 
thoroughly to be trusted. She will help us both.” 

The eyes of the hunted, the eyes of the himted. 

“If you say so,” said Madame X. “I will trust you. I 
have no altenutivc, and besides you assured me tonig|jt that 
I could db so.” ^ 

Charles did not remember having given such an assurance. 
He went across the hall to his small study and dialled Jean 
Ellenbogcn’s number. 

“Jean,” he said, “there’s an emergency. Will you come to 
my house as quickly as you can?” 

“Of course, Charles. It’ll take nxe ten minutes or so. I’m 
not dressed and Stubbs has gone to bed.” 

“Well, stay there, then. I’ll get my car out and come to 
you. I’ll be there in fifteen minutes, and if I can’t come I’ll 
telephone again. And, Jean — I’U not be alone.” 

“How mysterious!” she said. “Come ahead. I’ll dress.” 

Before rettuning to the other room Charles went to his file 
and consulted the diplomatic list. It was absurd, but he could 
not even remember the name of this lady who was ship- 
wrecked in his house. He found the right place and the right 
name at last. It was Sczczcczinski. He practised it : “ Sh-ch- 
ch-.” No wonder nobody had ever been abfc to learn it. 
Sczczeczinskaya, she was ^questionably called. 
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He went back into the other room. 

“Madame Sczczeczinski,” he said, making a brave ciFort at 
tit, “I know you arc in some tragic predicament. You have 
my sympathy. I cannot refuse to help you if you are in 
idanger.” 

“I am in the greatest danger, monsieur,” she said simply. It 
|-was impossible to disbelieve her. 

“Very well. WiU you go with me to the house of a friend, 
a woman, who will take care of you for tonight while we 
consider what is to be done?” 
r “I will go wherever you say, monsieur,” she said, 
b “You know that I am taking great risks. There will be a 
tremendous outcry if it is known that a State Department 
officer connived at your escape.” 

“I know. But I had nobody, literally nobody to whom I 
could go.” 

“I understand. But if you lia:ve not been traced here, then 
there is not much hkeliliood of your being traced to the house 
wher^ we are going. She is, this friend, not in official life at 
all : slie is simply a woman who lives here.” 

“That is best,” Madame Sczczeczinski agreed. “I do not 
know any such ladies, unfortunately : it has not been permitted. 
. . . Do you know what has happened, monsieur »” 

“Don’t tell me unless you want to do so,” he warned her. 
The less he knew about it, he reflected, the better it would be 
for him in the hour of reckoning with his superiors : and yet 
her own dignity, her own self-respect, undoubtedly urged her 
toward some explanation. 

“My son is dead,” she said. She was not weeping: the 
words had a really horrible sound, a kind of hollow echo in 
them as if another voice spoke through her for once. “ He has 
been killed. He was accused of conspiring against die regime. 
I hope” — ^and now her voice trembled a httle — “that it is true. 
He was a brave and wonderful boy of twenty, monsieur, a 
student at the univenity. We heard this news early diis 
morning, not officially, you imderstand, but very circumstan- 
tially from a* fiiend in our embassy in Rome. The official 
news would come only later — ^after \(ye have been recalled.” 
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“Have you been recalled »” he asked. 

“Yes. This afternoon.” 

He walked up and down. Fate had dealt him a strange 
blow now. He had no idea of what the outcome might be 
but he knew that he must see this woman into saf’ety if 
possible. 

“What is your husband going to do ?” he asked. 

“If he can do so he will disappear tomorrow morning,” she 
said. “We had so litde time to plan. We have a frioid in 
another embassy — oh, yes, of course, in one of tliose you call 
‘Iron Ciutain’ embassies — and he Hves in an apartment house. 
In this apartment house there is a very large dumb-waiter. 
My husband wiU disappear into dut dumb-waiter at about 
eleven tomorrow morning. At the bottom hejvill give 
money to those he meets. It is not very good but it is the 
best thing we were able to contrive in so short a time. Mon- 
sieur, we are almost without friends here. My husband 
wanted me to go first. I should not have come to you if I 
had had anybody else to go to.” • 

“Is your husband coming here too ?” , 

“Yes. Forgive me — ^I know it is a fearful embarrassment — 
but we have nobody.” 

Charles rubbed his head. Now, indeed, he was in the thing 
up to his chin. 

“I think wc should go now, madame,” he said. “My friend 
is expecting us. We can go out the back way to the garage 
and take my car. Have you anything to take with you ?” 

She had nothing — i black dinner dress, a beaver coat, a ring 
or two: tliis was her trousseau for the brave new world. 
Charles felt the twinge of pity, but even if he had not felt it he 
still could never have refused to help her. There was an 
abjcctness in her appeal which touched on the absolute. 

“At your friend’s apartment,” he said, once they were in 
the car, “the one with the dumb-waiter, how can M. Sczcze- 
ezinski hope to escape ? The place is watched ? And will he 
go tliere in an embassy car?” 

“ Our friend will not be there. A maid will let my husband 
in and he will go to the Idtchen and call the dumb-waiter. 
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Our &iend*s wife will hold the maid in the living-room until 
my husband gets away. The maid is an American Negro. 
She will not talk. She may never know that it was by a 
dumb-waiter. She thinks we are all very queer anyhow. I 
think he will escape. It is not good but it is the best we could 
find. Many weeks ago om: fiicnd showed us that dumb- 
waiter, and said it might be useful one day.” 

Charles drove in silence. Just before they came to Jean’s 
house he asked another question. 

“If you and your husband went home what would hap- 
pen?” 

She sighed. 

“Death might be better,” she said,“than some of the things 
that could happen to us. I do not know. I will never go home 
again — unless everything changes.” 

She started to weep again, very softly, this time into a 
handkerchief. 

Charles parked his car and looked up and down the street. 
There was no sign of surveillance : no sign, in fact, of a human 
body stirring. Cqol spring shadows under old elm ‘trees were 
empty and silent. He took Madame Sczczeczinski up the 
steps and rang the bell. Jean opened the door ; she was in a 
trailing dressing-gown of some soft wool, pink in colour. 

“Come in, madamc,” she said with no evidence of surprise. 
“You are very welcome. Charles told me he was bringing 
you. 

“I did not say your name,” Charles hastened to add, answer- 
ing the look of terror in the woman’s eyes. 

Jean led the way into her eighteenth-century sitting-room. 

“Be comfortable, madamc,” she said. “Can I give you a 
drink? Or a glass of milk ?” 

Madame wanted nothing ; she was ill at ease. 

“I assume,” Mrs. Ellenbogcn said in English, looking at 
Charles, “that Madame wants to spend the night?” 

“Yes, and to get out of Washington with all possible speed,” 
Charles ans'vyered. “'What’s to be done? She’s run away. 
They’ve killed her son and recalled her husband. She won’t 
go back.” 
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“Of course she won’t go back,” Jean said with calm assur- 
ance. “We’ll make a plan in the momii^.” 

N^dame Sczczeczinski evidently understood this, even 
though it was in rapid English: she spoke at once in French. 

“If it were possible to leave Washington at once, I should 
do so,” she said. “Do you know where I could go f I have 
no money but my husband will bring money tomorrow.” 

Charles began to walk up and down. 

“This thing is hell,” he said. “We must make a plan now 
aud fape the consequences later. Where can she go ?” 

Jean looked thoughtful. 

“My fiiends have no discretion,” she said. “I liave no- 
where of my own in the .country. How about your family in 
Chicago’” 

“My brother Grayson died a month ago,” Charles said. 
“ They’re at sixes and sevens out tliere. And my sisters-in-law 
would never understand.” 

“She can stay here,” Jean said. 

“No, no, nudame, beheve me,” Madame Sczczeczinski 
broke in Again. From time to time sheer terror seemed to take 
possession of her : now was such a time. *’‘1 cannot and must 
not stay in Washington. I must go away as quickly as possible 
and my husband will join me.” 

Odd how sure she is, Cliarles thought, of that scatter-brained 
scheme with the dumb-waiter; still, it would not do to shake 
her confidence. 

“Did you notice,” Jean asked very slowly, thinking aloud, 
“that car of Clara Craveri’s ?” 

“I did.” 

“Was that a hired cart” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, then,” said Jean, “it must be her own, she must have 
driven to Washington in it, and she must be driving back to 
New York in the morning. Didn’t she say she was going to 
New York in the morning ?” 

“She did.” 

They looked at each other. Charles accepted? 

“All right,” he said. “I’ll drive down to the Carlton right 
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now and talk to Wickerman. I’m pretty sure he’ll do it. 
Can you get Madame Sczczeczinski to bed: Give her a 
sedative. And I’ll telephone you in the morning as early as 
may he necessary. I do beheve that the sooner she’s out of 
Washington the better.” 

“Craveri won’t start too early,” Jean said. 

Charles bent over Madame Sczczeczinski’s hand. She 
started to her feet, alarmed at his departure, and then, with a 
gesture of apology to Jean, regained her composure. When 
Charles took her hand he could feel the tremors tha| were 
going through it. The poor woman must have been on the 
brink of collapse all day long. 

“ Sleep well and don’t worry,” he told her. ” You arc with 
friends. You are safe. I shall see you in the morning.” 

Then, driving down to the Carlton m his own car, Charles 
had a htde time to think. He had known at once, the moment 
he saw her, that Madame Sczczeczinski’s flight would inevi- 
tably produce trouble, perhaps very serious trouble. He 
might be accused of kidnapping her: he might in fact be 
accused of almost anything. The Soviet sateUite sates and 
their solar protector could be depended upon to erupt in fury 
the moment any of the circumstances were known. And 
Charles had httle belief that the circumstances could long 
remain unknown. Even so, he was witliout choice in the 
matter : he could not possibly turn the terrified woman back 
to those whom she looked upon as her executioners. He 
would get her to safety if possible — ^and where could she be 
safer than at Snedens Landing ? — ^and then deal with what fol- 
lowed after. Tonight, this very night, he ought to report the 
circumstances to somebody of higher rank and responsibiUty 
than himself, since whatever he did would involve the State 
Department to some degree. With very great good luck diere 
might be no pubhc outcry, but Charles was not a believer in 
great good luck. There would be a row, an unholy row of 
some sort, and the easiest victim available (or at least the 
handiest) was himself. And yet — ^and yet — ^what else could 
he do; 

He left his car in the deserted strt et in front of the Carlton 
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and went to the desk. The man on duty refused to telephone 
to the Wickerman room: it was after half-past one in the 
morning and they were certainly asleep. Charles’s name 
vanquished liis scruples and the call was put through. 

“Wickerman? It’s Charles Redwood. I’m sorry to dis- 
turb you at this hour but I have a very good reason. Can I 
come up and talk to you for five minutes ?’’ 

Wickerman sounded sleepy but not particularly irritated. 
Perhaps he was used to emergency calls in the middle of the 
night.o Charles went up. 

The sewing-machine magnate, in a red silk dressing-gown, 
met him at the door and took him into the sitting-room. 
Except for a lavish display of flowers it looked like almost 
every other hotel sitting-room in the world. “What’s up ?’’ 
he asked laconically. “Shoot.” 

Charles told him. He listened witli close attention and said 
nothing until the story was over. 

“Of course we’ll take her,” he said then. “We’ll get 
started after breakfast, say at ten o’clock or a little befoy, and 
wc’ll dri^e out to your friend’s house and pkk her up. It’s no 
inconvenience. Just wait a minute while 1 speak to Clara, will 
you? She’s aw^c. Help yourself to a drink if you want 
one.” 

He was gone about five minutes. When he came back he 
had Clara Craveri with liim, wrapped in a white dressing- 
gown with her blonde-brown hair in braids down her back. 
There was no sign that she had been awakened from sleep. 
Her face, without make-up of any kind, had obviously been 
washed with soap and water and looked it. (Charles won- 
dered if she was, perhaps, die only woman who still used soap 
and water at night.) Her voice was low and very kind. 

“Poor you !” she said. “It must have been a terrible sur- 
prise. But of course we’ll take her home with us. And I can 
promise you that Roger’s a guardsman. Nobody’ll get past 

Charles was embarrassed for the first time. Up to now it 
had seemed natural to appeal to Wickerman: now it seemed 
an imposition. 
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“If 1 had been able to think of anything else I should not 
have come to you,” he said lamely. “But she must get out 
quickly.” 

“She’s in safe hands,” Craveri said. “We’ll drive straight 
to Snedens Landing -with only a stop for lunch. Our house is 
big. I doubt if anybody wiU know she’s there. After a few 
days we can tell better what to do. But it’s clear we can’t 
turn her back to people who frighten her — ^and have killed her 
son. Will her husband come there too } ” 

“I don’t know,” Charles said, feeling a little helpless. 
“That’s tomorrow. I’m just thinking ahead a few hours at a 
time. He may not even escape. If be docs I don’t know 
what to do widi him. I’ll send him. to Snedens Landing if I 
can.” 

“Don’t worry about us,” said Wickerman. “We’ll take 
care of her, and of him too if he comes. But just let us know 
what to expect, will you ?” 

“I will if I know myself,” Charles promised. 

On, his drive home he recognized that he did not, indeed, 
have any idea whaj to expect. It was now past two in the 
morning and he could not wake up a State Department 
dignitary with such a story : it would have to be at the earliest 
possible moment in the morning, at breakfast-time perh.aps, as 
soon as he liad telephoned to Jean Ellcnbogen. Those who 
held liighcr rank than Charles in the Department were a shade 
too exalted to be hauled out of bed recklessly by their inferiors. 

He could hear their answen. 

“Damn it all. Redwood, bring it to me in the office in the 
morning.” 

Bang! 

“Keep your shirt on. Redwood. Don’t you think I ever 
sleep at night?” 

Bang! 

“Mind your owm business, Redwood, and if you can’t, see 
me in office hours about it.” 

Bang! 

And yet this, too — ^that he was not instantly reporting the 
incident and asking for instructioi^ — ^might be held against 
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him in the hour of censure, when the results had accumulated 
and burst upon all their heads. There was no telling what 
might happen dicn, two or three or four days from now, when 
the storm would break : but in the meantime Charles knew that 
a telephone call in the middle of the night would be ill re- 
ceived. 

It had begun to rain softly so that the canvas roof of his 
convertible coupe gave off a steady drumming sound, gentle 
but continuous, and the smooth black pavements gleamed 
underpins headUghts. Tlie trees of Georgetown darkened the 
way at last; he was at home. He was tired. A man might 
work dutifully, industriously and with the utmost correctness 
for twenty yean in this business, he thought, and then sheerest 
accident — ^a chance word to an unhappy Balk^ lady, for 
example — might bring upon him the irremediable, die end of 
all the work. He did not know that this would be the case, but 
diis, too, was quite possible. He remembered Clara Craveri 
singing the “Ave Maria”, and the thought of Elizabeth 
flooded down upon him like die soft spring rain. 4t was 
half-past two when he let himself into the house but even so 
he sat for a while by the ashes of the fire to diink. 



CHAPTER VII 


SANTA ROSA 


T he dusty streets of the little South Indian town of Santa 
Rosa brought to Ehzabeth Redwood most of all a sense 
of not belonging in them. She felt exceedingly out of 
place in a rickshaw, for example, and yet there was no other 
means of conveyance through the heat of the day. The town 
was not large, but it was too large to be traversed comfortably 
on foot. There were no taxicabs except those arranged for in 
advante (well in advance) from a garage and remunerated at 
an hourly rate. The idea of using another hiunm being 
as a beast of burden was repugnant to her, and yet, judging by 
their importunities, the cooHes who pulled the rickshaws asked 
nothing better. She resigned herself after one day and made 
all her longer journeys by rickshaw. 

These were not many or long. The Utde town had a square 
with a park, a statue and a bandstand in it; there were two 
banks, a club for officials, one European hotel and one wide 
avenue of trees upon which most of the foreign-style buildings 
had been built. Apart from this one avenue and the square in 
the middle, it also had open sewen running along its side 
Streets, a formidable number of beggars, many of them 
horribly deformed or crippled, and a Hindu merchant quarter, 
separate from the rest of the town, where nothing much was 
for sale at not much of a price. In an hour’s walk Elizabedi 
had surveyed all there was to see. She had arrived in the 
morning an(l gone directly to the secretariat of the Ashram, 
where an elderly bespectacled Hindu had assigned her a room 
in the hospice aaoss the street. On taking up her quarters 
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she had found a bare and spotless room with a cot, a chair, a 
table and a mosquito net. Her windows looked far over the 
roofs of the town. The light was lovely, the rose-pink of a 
southern morning, and the great stone building of the hospice, 
so like a monastery or convent, kept out much of the heat. 
Elizabeth was sure she could be quiet and at rest, if not at peace, 
in this place. 

The Ashram itself, of which she saw little on the first day, 
was a white house or houses — ^perhaps two or three houses 
jumedttogether — enclosed, with a paved courtyard and garden, 
within high white walls. Everything inside the Ashram 
was spotless; every scrap of white worn by men or women — 
and idl wore white — ^looked as if it had just been washed ; there 
were lemon trees and oleanders inside the walls. The secretary 
who received Elizabeth, who had expected her according to 
letters and telegrams, was quick to inform her diat there were 
other Americans here. “Three ladies, four now,” he said, 
“and one gentleman.” Elizabeth would have asked something 
about them if the secretary had not seemed so busy. Sh^ went 
on to the hospice and unpacked her one ]jag, her few books, 
and rested. The hospice, a huge modem structure about five 
years old, was across the street and down from the Ashram. It 
did look a little like a prison but its relative coolness disengaged 
an atmosphere of peace. Elizabetli was in no hurry to begin 
her Santa Rosa education. First of all she had to draw breath 
and realize, if possible, where she was. 

When the fiery sunset had abated a little on the first day 
Elizabeth changed into a fresh white dress and decided to go 
out for a walk. At the top of the great stone steps — ^her room 
was on the third floor of the hospice — ^an apparition of some 
particularity swam into her vision. It was a young man, tall 
and willowy, dressed in some individual variant of a Hindu 
garment made of thin white cottons. It was neither robe nor 
dhoti but some combiiution of the two, intricately draped 
about the body. The young man had a band of the same sheer 
white cotton — a sort of bandeau, Elizabeth thought — Abound 
round his head. On his feet, otherwise bare, he wore flionged 
sandals. 
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“Are you Mrs. Redwood he asked. “We were told you 
were coming. My name is Carter. Philip Carter.” 

She looked at him without, she hoped, any sign of surprise. 

“Are you an American ?” she asked. It was impossible to 
tell from his speech what he was — ^he might have been English, 
perhaps, or Australian or almost anyming else within the 
umits of those bom to speak EngUsh as their native tongue. 

“ Oh, yes,” he said with unexpected blitheness, as if she had 
invited him to a party. “ And from California, too, of course. 
Practically all the nuts come from California. I saw en die 
reservation book that you’re from Washington. I didn’t 
know it was possible.” 

“I am,” she said. “I’m just going for a walk. Do you 
want to walk along with me ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve been lying in wait. But first we 
should go over to the Ashram for the evening darshan." 

“What’s that?” she asked as they began to go down the 
huge stone steps. 

“ Ycca know what darshan is, I suppose, or you wouldn’t be 
here,” he remarked in rather a school-teacherish tone, * “ WcU, 
in the morning and in the evening there is a darshan and wc all 
go. You might as well begin now.” 

“Does Shri Vijayadev appear?” she asked. She had been 
told that he almost never appeared, and yet diis talk of darshan 
must mean something. 

“Oh, no, never,” said the oddly caparisoned young man. 
“It’s Mother who appears.” 

“I shall be very interested,” Elizabedi remarked with some 
caution. “They told me about her in Calcutta.” 

“She’s the whole cheese here,” the young man from Cali- 
fornia said cheerfully. “I’ve been to three Ashrams now and 
there’s always the Mother. It was so with Rainakrishna too. 
The Feminine Principle. The Energy of the Universe.” 

You could hear the capital letters capitalizing themselves as 
he pronounced them. 

“Indeed,” ^d Elizabeth. 

She was a little uncomfortable. The young man did succeed 
in making it sound ridiculous. The two of them emerged into 
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the Street and turned toward the white-walled Ashram oppo- 
site. Its entrance was at the other comer one street up. 

“I WM told she was English,” Elizabeth said tentatively after 
a pause. “It seems to me her name was supposed to be 
Falconer. Is that right?” 

“Oh, it’s right enough, so far as the external world is con- 
cerned,” Mr. Philip Carter said airily. “However, she’s called 
the Mother here. You can call her the Divine Mother if you 
vdsh. She personifies the Shakti, the Cosmic Energy, in all 
its Aspects.” He paused to let this sink in, and then added : 
“She’s quite a dame.” 

“How long have you been here?” Elizabeth asked him. 
They had walked slowly up the street and were now approach- 
ing die entrance of the Ashram. 

“Three months,” he said. “I was three mondis in another 
Ashram in the Himalayas and three months in one on the 
Malabar coast. This is the best I’ve struck.” 

“You are a connoisseur in Ashrams,” she said. “Goodness, 
what horrible-looking beggars ! ” 

She was feeling for coins in her purse Ijpt he stopped her. 

“Please don’t give anything,” he said. “They’ll gather in 
shoals around you. It’s bad enough now. Don’t start by 
giving or you’ll be mobbed every time you go out.” 

They passed through the clump of beggars and into the cool, 
shaded court-yard with its lemons and oleanders, its pavement 
of cool, smooth stones. Groups of the faithful stood about, 
talking in discreet undertones; no voice was ever raised within 
these walls. Mr. Philip Carter made his way knowingly 
through the groups, speaking to a person here and another 
there, introducing Elizabeth from time to time. They passed 
through the first court-yard into a second where a crowd had 
gathered, mostly seated on the ground. They had that singu- 
larly peaceful look that comes over wliite-dad Indians in 
groups seated on the ground. “Here you will have to leave 
your shoes,” Carter said, and Elizabeth did so. They made 
thdr way to the opposite side of the second court-yard, where 
there was a space beside a pillar, and at his direction she 
subsided there, sitting cross-legged with her feet under her. 
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“It won’t be long now,” Carter said to her. “Everything 
runs on schedule in this place. That’s one reason why I like 
it.” There was a murmur over the little crowd and most 
of those who were still standing collapsed on to their haunches 
or sat cross-legged. In the advancing twiUght the subsidence 
and stirring of so many white-clad bodies had a sort of vege- 
table movement as of a garden in the wind. 

Then Ehzabeth was able to see, now that all were seated, a 
covered space at the end of the court-yard with a throne set at 
one end of it on a square platform like a dais. The dais was 
strewn with white flowers and two pots of incense were burn- 
ing at the protruding comers. A group of Httle girls with 
flowers in their hands began to sing some mournful strains in — 
perhaps — ^Hindustani or even Sanskrit, scattering petals as 
they sang. From the staircase which Elizabeth now perceived 
for the first time gaping dark behind the Httle girls there 
appeared a vast old woman, white-haired and robed in white, 
who made her way slowly past the girls, mounted die dais and 
sat doijm on the throne. 

She was a truly, mammoth old woman and, Elizabeth 
drought, indescribably English. Her dress was vaguely Indian 
and she wore very mi-English ornaments in her hair and ears 
and on her great sloping bosom, but die face, the eyes, the 
manner, the whole visible expression of the personality were 
English beyond any doubt — as English, Elizabeth foimd herself 
thinking, as Mrs. Annandale, as dear old Mrs. Annandale. 
But this was an even older woman, as her movements showed : 
they had a deliberation which came from the sheer inability 
to manipulate so unwieldy a body much longer. The pale, 
powdered old face looked over the assembled company and 
smiled benevolendy. The little girls stopped singing and the 
old woman nodded her head in a signal. At this the frithful 
got to their feet and moved forward, without haste or rudeness, 
ferming a line to pass before her. i^zabeth now saw that 
many had offerings in their hands — ^flowers, fruit, even a cake 
she saw in somebody’s hands. 

“If you stand over here,” Carter said, “I think you’ll get a 
good view. Take it all in. It’s th^ best there is.” 
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Elizabeth was too &scinated by the spectacle even to wonder 
what he meant. She watched men, women and children pass 
in front of the throne, fold their hands in the attitude of prayer 
and pass on again, after having deposited their oifrrings at the 
old woman’s feet. Two young men who were evidently on 
duty for that purpose — ^and who EUzabeth thought had the 
concentrated look of A.D.C.s — ^removed die offerings siviftly 
to the side so as to make room for more. To each person who 
passed before her the Mother had something to say — a word, 
a phrase ; to some who asked her questions she said a littie more, 
engaging in three or four brief, whispered colloquies before 
the line moved on again. In this place nobody spoke above the 
most guarded undertone, and what talk there was, added all 
together, produced a kind of susurration like leaves in autumn. 
Carter explained this to her before she had a chance to ask. 

“There’s silence in diis particular place,’’ he said, “because 
the Master’s own quarters are directly above it.” 

The immense old Englishwoman patted some of the young 
people on die head ; to others she gave presents. On©; it was 
an envelope to a young man. 

“That’s money, no doubt,” Carter elucidated. “If he has 
to buy something for his printing press, or go away to the city, 
he asks her permission and is allotted money. That fellow is 
the head of the printing press.” 

The impression of strangeness, of colossal unfamiliarity, was 
strong. Even though the old Englishwoman did look a bit 
like the mother of all Uving, Elizabeth found it curious indeed 
that so many grown men and women should be totally de^ 
pendent upon her. 

“Do they liave nothing of their own?” she asked. 

“When they join the Ashram they give their possessions to 
it,” he said. “They can then ask for what they need and 
obtain it if the Mother approves. She must approve.” 

They drifted away with the crowd. The Mother rose from 
her throne and vanished slowly, in an elephantine manner, to 
the darkness of the staircase, followed by the two A.D.C.S 
laden with offerings. 

“I came here without prejudice,” Elizabeth said. “I want 
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to learn what I can. But I must say that it seems very strange 
to me.” 

” Strange,” Mr. Carter said, ”is not the word. It’s another 
world.” He adjusted the bandeau around his forehead with 
some petulance because it had come loose in the excitement. 
”£ven I,” he said generously, “had a Uttle trouble getting used 
to it. And I’ve lived in two other Ashrams.” He appeared to 
regard this as a sort of academic credential, like a Ph.D. “The 
others,” he added, “are nothing compared to this. They 
teach and pray. This one dramatizes — or, as the Mastes says, 
it enacts.” 

“It certainly enacts,” Elizabeth remarked pensively. 

She was at Out moment gazing upon a dumpy, bespectacled 
woman of early middle age, obviously American, who was 
dressed in bright green caUco with polka-dots in it. This lady 
was standing with folded hands and bowed head in h:ont of a 
big framed photograph of Sliri Vijayadev which stood in the 
entrance of tlie first building of the Ashram, not fer firom the 
garden, gate. The photograph was waist-length and very 
much larger tlian lif<; It represented tlic fainihar — ^and, it was 
said, the only — picture of the Master, serene in flowing hair and 
beard. In front of this picture a pot of incense was burning. 

And then, as Elizabeth watched in wonder, the American 
lady in green caUco prostrated herself— that is, lay down flat 
on the floor, her arms and legs outstretched — ^in front of the 
photograph and touched her forehead to the ground three 
times. In accomplishing the first part of this manoeuvre, and in 
scrambling up to her feet again, the lady exhibited a posterior 
of such contour and dimensions that it dwarfed everything 
else in view. It was exceedingly difficult not to laugh. With a 
haughty glance at Elizabeth and Mr. Carter, whose national 
origin she had also recognized, the green calico body then 
strode triumphantly out. 

“My goowess !” said Elizabeth faintly. 

“That woman has been in several other Ashrams,” Philip 
Carta: said knpwingly. “It is not customary here to do that — 
prostration, I mean. It is the custom in most other Ashrams. 
She’s Mrs. Herbert L. Hawkins from Los Angeles. I think she 
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saw the Light about a year ago in San Di(^o and she’s been in 
practically every Ashram in India since then.” 

“What for?” 

“So that she can describe them when she gets home, I 
suppose. She lectures, writes things — ^you know. I distrust 
the validity of her evolution. I even doubt if she did see the 
Light. She has such a competitive, such a combative spirit.” 
Mr. Carter pulled his white cotton shawl closer over hM lean 
shoulders. “Do you know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said. “I think I do.” 

She had gone without limch and was feeling it now. Her 
breakfast at the railway station had been scanty. 

“I wish I could eat* something soon,” she said. “I can 
postpone my walk until afterwards.” 

“Food at the hospice is vegetarian,” Carter informed her. 
“You get your own bowl and spoon from the secretary there 
and you can eat any time between six and seven. It’s good but 
not heavy. There is no emphasis on physical gratification 
here, even though the Master doesn’t believe in asqeticism. 
You may not find it enough.” He adju$|ted his shawls again. 
“ I once lived for a whole week on curds and pulses — you know, 
like lentils,” he said with simple ^ride. “The subjugation of 
the physical is an important step.” 

Elizabeth walked back with him, got a bowl and spoon from 
the secretary and ate her vegetarian dinner. It consisted of two 
boiled vegetables, some curds and some boiled fruit. At die 
end she was as hungrj' as at the beginning. Moreover, if she 
was to eat no more, she did want some cofiee and a cigarette, 
and neither seemed suited to this large, bare, oppressively dean 
room. People had been coming and going, almost all Indians, 
white-clad and silent ; and during the whole twenty minutes of 
her stay there the voice of Mrs. Herbert L. Hawkins of Los 
Angeles had been raised in a sharp nasal drone, telling her 
immediate neighbours — ^who showed litde interest — ^about die 
other Ashrams she had visited. 

“Spirituality,” she was saying, “comes hard.” 

Elizabeth fled. 

“Hotel,” she said to the rickshaw driver outside. 
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She knew that there was some kind of hotel : this h^ been 
esmlained to her the first thing in the morning when she got 
oft the train. It was the Hotel d’ltalia. She did not hope to 
find this name known to the rickshaw cooHe. 

“Hotel d’ltalia he named it himsdf, and started trotting 
at once. 

It was a calm evening. The street was empty. In the 
square tower above the Ashram a light was burning. To 
what vain illusion ? she wondered, and then reproved herself 
for wondering. She was only a seeker after truth, and those 
who had found it might, for all she could possibly know, be 
like this. She was above all hungry, and die truth must wait. 

The Hotel d’ltalia was a wliitc-wjJled garden and house built 
like innumerable examples of the same thing in southern 
Europe. Its terrace, set with fovu* or five tables, had the agree- 
able provincial comfort Elmbeth knew from a dozen motoring 
trips with Charles. There was still enough of the &ding light 
for meals to be served there without electricity, and Elizabeth 
subsided gratefully at a small table set for one. When the 
Indian boy gave licf a card with the menu written 6n it she 
ordered the entire dinner and widi it a quarter-botde (a jia- 
schetto) of Chianti. When she began to eat the excellent 
spaghetti diat came first in die dinner she was content to forget 
all about her errand to Santa Rosa. Her mind was wandering 
with Charles, half in memory and liaJf in longing. How many 
meals like this had they had together in Italy, at how many 
such coimtry inns had diey made their bivouac for the night ! 
Their three years in Rome had been die pleasantest of their 
assignments in foreign service, with die lovely country always 
beckoning and the lovely people surrounding them with every 
attention. Elizabeth liked Itdy as she liked music, with some- 
thing approaching to passion in its intensity. The two things 
were not unrelated, in fiict, for slic had played the piano better 
in Rome than anywhere else : it was in Rome that a celebrated 
conductor, hearing her play at a party, had offered her an 
appearance as soloist with his orchestra in a piano concerto by 
Mozart. She had not accepted, since she could not take 
kindly, in her own or any other case, to die mingUng of the 
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lady amateur with genuine musicians, but the flattery of the 
offer was pleasing to remember even now. Strains of the 
Chopin concerto in B-flat minor were running in her head: 
tliat was the one she would hkc to play some day if an amateur 
orchestra, musicians of her own l^d, existed to play it with 
her. Most of all, tonight if she played she would hke to play 
for Charles — the music he liked best : Bach, Mozart, Chopin. 

The proprietor of the Hotel D’ltalia was beside her table, 
bowing, inquiring in a very battered English whether she 
enjoyed her dinner. She answered him in Italian, which 
brought the femiliar beaming smiles — so near to real laughter 
— into his flicc. He was tliin, tall and dark, too dark to be 
entirely Italian she thought: his mother or grandmother or 
both must have been Indian. 

“Oh, the Signora speaks Italian well, how w3l and how 
well ! Has the Signora been in Italy ?” 

She learned that this Italian son of India bore the classic 
Florentine name of Nicola Pisani and that he had never been 
to Italy in his hfe. Italian was still, by the sound qf it, his 
native tanguage, although he also gave^tfent orders to the 
Indian boys in what Elizabeth took to be Tamil or Telegu, the 
languages of the country. Santa Rosa, Pisani informed her, 
was really an Italian colony ; all the Europeans of the place were 
Italian except the handful of Spaniards sent out from Spain to 
administer it. This had always been so, ever since the Genoese 
came in the sixteenth century. ‘But "we don’t mind the 
Spaniards,” Pisani conceded loftily. “They don’t bother us 
much. Tliey are so lazy and so corrupt that in Santa Rosa, 
signora, one does anytliing with money : anything at all.” 

It sounded as if he were o&ring her a golden road to vice 
and crime: Elizabeth said, with deliberate demureness, that 
she had come to visit the Ashram of Sliii Vijayadev. 

“The Ashram!” Pisani echoed in amazement. “The 
Ashram! Pardon, signora, but you don’t look in the least 
like a visitor to the Ashram.” 

“What do they look hke?” Elizabeth asked.. She already 
had a fairly slirewd notion from her own observation but she 
liked to hear his language. 
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“Oh, a £mtasy, signora !“ (Una fantasia was what he said.) 
“ One sees them in the streets, wearing Indian clothes all wrong, 
or dressed like bargain tourists, aping Indian maimers and look- 
ing down their noses at good business people. They never 
come here, never.” By his tone it seemed that he was glad of 
it. “We think of them as crazy people, frankly. I do not 
think the Signora will stay long among them. Those who 
manage the Ashram are far from crazy. That Englishwoman, 
Mrs. Falconer, the one the lunatics call the Mother, she’s not 
crazy ! She’s buying land and houses so fast that beforedong 
she’ll own the whole of Santa Rosa. The Spanish people, the 
administration, are her slaves. With money they can all be 
bought. How long docs the Signora intend to stay there ? ” 

“My reservation at the hospice is for one week,” she said. 

“ Well, in one week perhaps you can come to no harm,” he 
said consolingly. 

“ I do not like the food,” she said. “No doubt I am wrong, 
but I am not used to it and 1 cannot get used to it in a single 
week.” a 

“You must eat'k^re, signora,” he said. “You see ihat we 
have quite good food. No honest Christian can eat the hog- 
wash diey give you at the Ashram. What meal did you have 
there ? What was there to cat ? ” 

She detailed the vegetables and curds that had been the 
evening repast at the hospice; he clucked over it with deep 
concern. Clearly food was a matter of great moment in the 
life of Nicola Pisani. They ended in an agreement that she 
should become a regular pensionnaire at the Hotel d’ltalia for 
the week of her visit even though she slept at the hospice. 

She walked home in the relatively cool evening, ahght with 
stars that seemed almost within reach. Dark figures came 
toward her with whining advances — ^beggars, rickshaw coohes. 
She was not afiraid; she never had been afraid in India, and re- 
garded the foreigners in Delhi who spoke of such fears as more 
uian a little demented. In spite of all the great poverty and 
suffering in India, Elizabeth Redwood was convinced that 
the people of the country were by instinct both friendly and 
kind. 
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She had to ring the bell to get in at die hospice, for its doors 
were locked at half-past eight and it was now nine. In her 
bare room on the third floor, which looked like an especially 
large cell, she undressed and adjusted the reading-light over 
the arm-chair so that she could resume her study of Shri 
Vijayadev’s works. Some of his ideas, as she already knew, 
were common to all Hinduism — ^die Self and the Soul, the 
Soul and the Over-Soul, the ultimate identity of all things in 
Brahman — ^but he had a rather intricate system of his own for 
achieving diat progressive heightening of the consciousness 
which is the aim of yoga. His yoga was what she had come to 
Santa Rosa to learn something about, and the more she got into 
it the more it baflUed h^r. The instructions and explanations 
brisded with capital letters which had a hostile look on the 
printed page. You liad to get from the Physical'^to the Vital 
and then to the Mental, die Supra-Mental and finally the 
Spiritual, with no better aili than a few volumes of words, 
die darshan of the Mother and some hope of gazing some time 
upon the Master liimself. It seemed to Elizabeth tha^if there 
was a due — a clue for her : her aim was ^threly personal — she 
had not yet stumbled upon it. 

The insects were thronging in toward the light with such 
joyous abandon that reading became impossible. Ehzabeth 
stretched out on her hard cot under the mosquito netting in 
the dark and tried to sleep. It took a long time because she 
could not expel from her mind what seemed the puzzling 
futihty of Vijayadev’s yoga. If it meant anything, did it not 
simply mean progression from birth, through life, to death? 
Apparently ethics had nothing to do with it : Shri Vijayadev 
regarded ethics as an elementary problem, suited to the young 
and ignorant. God was both good and evil; in everything 
both elements were present ; the struggle between them was the 
life-condition. Strife and change were, in effect, a prerequisite 
to any kind of Hving. Peace was impossible — peace was, in 
fact, death. Elizabeth wondered how such a doctrine could 
even justify a yoga, and how above all it could produce the 
look of serenity she had seen on many Indian faces this day. 
As she sank slowly into *sleep the yoga of Vijayadev mixed 
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itself with strains of the E-flat minor concerto of Chopin and 
with the drawn and worried face of her husband. 

In the morning at seven o’clock Elizabeth was up, her room 
was filled already with the hot sunrise. She performed her 
ablutions in the communal shower at the end of the hall, got 
back to her room and dressed in a few minutes : she wanted to 
see the sunrise darshan of the Mothci'. As she ran down the 
great stone steps of the hospice, sandalled feet came pattering 
after her: it was Mr. Philip Carter, who had undoubtedly 
appointed himself her gturdian angel. In this coiijunction, she 
reflected somewhat wryly, she could be sure there was no sex : 
for Mr. Carter’s sex, if he had any, could scarcely be said to 
matter. His cotton shawls and liis bandeau apparently re- 
quired as much adjustment in the morning as at any other 
time, for he was constantly twitching at them. 

“I want to take you,” he said breatlilessly, “to your first 
sunrise darshan. It’s very beautiful. She acts it out, you know 
— ^it’s the one darshan of the day when you really feel some kind 
of bene(liction.” 

“I wish I kne\^ qxaedy what darshan is,” Ehzabetli com- 
plained. “The dictionary meaning is simply sight, or vision.” 

“I can’t define it but I know what it is,” Mr. Carter asserted. 
“It makes you feel better.” 

“Wouldn’t an aspirin do die same she asked. 

“Now, there you go!” he said with a surprising sudden 
giggle. “I have those thoughts too, sometimes, but I quell 
diem. I just quell them.” 

The spectacle of Mr. Carter quelling his thoughts — ^perhaps 
with a fly-swatter, his shawls streaking out in the air behind 
him as he leapt from thought to thought — ^made Elizabeth 
cheerful. It was a lovely morning with the sun just beginning 
to gild the dust. 

“You’re an athlete, and Tm not,” she told him. “I’m 
obUged to let my thoughts be whatever they are. I can’t go 
galloping after them.” 

“Oh, you niust learn,” he assured her. “That’s part of the 
yoga. You miust learn to think exaedy what you choose to 
think. And also not to think at all. 
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“I believe most people already know how not to think at 
all,” Elizabeth said. “That’s their life work.” 

They came to the comer of the Ashram building at the 
opposite end of the garden from the main entrance. ]^re was 
the square, tower-like structure where Shri Vijayadev lived, 
from which he had not emerged for twenty-six years. There 
was a balcony built along the side of it — ^a balcony of ItaHan 
style, a sort of galleria with arches and a wall nearly waist-high. 
As Carter and Elizabeth joined the small gathering of the 
faithful in tlie street below, the immense weight of the old 
English-woman, Bessie Falconer, swam into view. There was 
something very imposing about that vast bosom and the heavy, 
benevolent face when oqc could not see the rest of tlie body. 
She moved silently forward and gazed down at the Uttle crowd. 

“ She’s counting the house,” Carter whispered. “ She sees 
everybody here. Each individual. If too much times goes by 
without an Ashram inmate showing up, he hears about it.” 

The old woman smiled monotonously, right, left and centre, 
letting her eyes drift over the faces in front of her. There was 
a momdht when Elizabeth felt, with a direjt physical sensation, 
tliat those eyes were on her. The old wonun moved a little, 
back and forth, and then disappeared, still silent and smiling, 
into the house. The sun had now risen. 

“My goodness,” said Ehzabeth, “tliat gives me an appetite 
for breakfast.” 

“Doesn’t it?” said Carter cnthasiastically. “Wasn’t she 
wonderful? I felt her eyes going dirough and through me. 
Wonderful.” 

“Well, you can go and eat hay if you want to,” Elizabeth 
said. “I’m for the Hotel d’ltalia and some coffee.” 

“I’ve almost forgotten what coffee tastes like,” said Mr. 
Carter wistfully. Then, widi a r^nowal of courage: “But 
anyhow, I’m subduing the Physical, and you can’t deny that 
coffee is Physical.” 

“So’s anything else you eat or drink,” Elizabeth pointed out. 
“What I’m accustomed to is coffee.” 

“I’ll see you at the ten o’clock darshan, then,*’ he said, and 
returned to the hospice. 
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Elizabeth walked down the main street to the hotel, which 
was on the other side of the square. Not many people were 
stirring yet, but half a dozen Hindu boys were busily watering 
die grass and flowers in the square, trying to sustain their 
precarious life for another day. When she reached the hotel she 
found that it, too, was still asleep, and she sat on the terrace 
reading old newspapers from Calcutta, Madras and London 
until eight o’clock came and the kitchen was open. 

Just as Elizabeth was finishing her oranges, coflcc and rolls, 
Pisani appeared. He looked a Httlc less swarthy, a little more 
Italian, in the morning light. He greeted her with enthusiasm. 

“I have a room for you, signora,” he said. “I know that a 
week will be all you can endure in diat ridiculous hospice. It 
just so happens that the Indian consul, who is luving his 
breakfast over there behind die next pillar, is moving to his 
own house at the end of this week. He has an extremely nice 
room, the best in the house. It’s filled with his own things, 
which he will take away with him, but we can arrange the 
room to suit you. It is the corner room up there, with win- 
dows on two sides ^d a little sitting-room and a bath'.” 

It sounded tempting. Already Elizabeth had tired of her 
cell, and its bed was most imcomfbrtablc. The communal 
shower bath did not appeal to her either. She had shared it 
that morning with two slim, silent Indian girls, polite and 
pretty, but the thought of having to encounter Mrs. Herbert 
L. Hawkins of Los Angeles dicre was a little gloomy. 

“But I’m reserved at the hospice for this week and I liadn’t 
intended to stay any longer,” she said. 

“Oh, you’ll stay another week or ten days, I know,” Pisani 
said wisely. “If you have come so far to visit this Ashram you 
will not go away without seeing Shri Vijayadev. And we all 
know he is to be seen on April ninth. You will stay for it.” 

“As a matter of fact I tliink I will,” said Elizabeth. “I 
wasn’t quite sure of the date of his appearance when I came 
here. Now they tell me it is April ninth. Well, Signor 
Pisani, let me look at the room anyhow.” 

“Finish your cofiee and then I will introduce the Indian 
consul,” Pisani said, and disappeared around the comer to the 
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table where the Indian consul was having his breakfast. After 
a while Pisani returned with the consul in tow — a very correct- 
looking Indian in a white suit: the Foreign Office type the 
world over, Elizabeth thought. 

“This is Mr. Mohammed Ibrahim, the consul of India,” said 
Pisani. “Mrs. Redwood.” 

Mohammed Ibrahim bowed. 

“ 1 knew you were coming, Mrs. Redwood,” he said. “I’m 
informed of who the visitors arc, the known ones, that is. 
They toll me you’re interested in the Asliram of Shri Vijayadev. 
I may as well say immediately that 1 consider it a shameless 
racket for the exploitation of the gulUblc.” 

His Moslem indignatiojji was evident : EUzabeth found herself 
liking him for it. 

“Are you convinced of that?” she asked. 

“We have records of tlic financial transactions,” the consul 
said. “That woman is makiilg a fortune and is buying up the 
entire colony of Santa Rosa.” 

It was true, as Elizabeth knew, tliat members of the .^shram 
smrendeted aU their worldly possessions to if on ^tcring the 
fold. 

“Do you think Vijayadev liimself has any part in it?” she 
asked. 

The consul shrugged. 

“He’s old and gaga and locked up in the tower,” he said. 
“Who knows if he’s even sane ? Ht. hasn’t spoken to anybody 
for years. I’m willing to bet that he’s as mad as a liattcr.” 

Elizabeth laughed — ^her coolest drawing-room laugh, from 
training and experience — ^and rose from the table. 

“That all may be true,” she said, “and yet you can’t blame 
me for being curious. Mr. Pisani says you're about to vacate 
the best room in the home. Do you iuind if 1 look at it ?” 

“ Oh, do, please do,” he said. “Please don’t think me rude 
for speaking that way of Vijayadev. I thought it best to tell 
you my ojHnion at once. It isn’t merely because I’m a Moslem, 
although I dare say you think it is. Vijayadev has had many 
Moslem admirers and followers. There are just « many fools 
among Moslems as there are among Hindus, Mrs. Redwood.” 
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“I diink the proportion is fairly constant among all peoples/’ 
she said. “ Shall we go ? ” 

He led her upstairs, with Pisani in attendance, to a room 
which had pleasant proportions and good light. He had hung 
embroideries on the walls — Kashmiri and Persian, she thought 
— ^and covered a divan with a Bakhtyari rug, with several of 
those small brass objects, ash-trays and tables whicli occur in 
houses everywhere from Gibraltar to Singapore. None of this 
would remain after his departure, but nevertheless the room 
was a great improvement over her cell at the hospice. The 
bedroom beyond it was like all bedrooms in India, and beyond 
that was the bath to wliich water had to be brought upstairs 
in large tin cans. There was no plumbing at the Hotel 
d’ltalia, the one respect in which the hospice seemed preferable. 

“If I stay an extra week, as I think I shall,” Elizabeth said, 
“I’ll take the room, Mr. Pisani. It’s almost certain. Will 
that do as a reservation ?” 

“Perfectly,” Pisani told her w'itli incommensurate satisfac- 
tion. Getting her away from the hospice obviously pleased 
him as a personal triumph. “I know you will come ‘and will 
be well served here.” 

Mr. Mohammed Ibrahim walked downstairs and out into 
the garden -wntli her. 

“Perhaps,” he said diffidently, “you might consent to dine 
witli me tonight ? I have all my meals here at the hotel. My 
house is not ready yet.” 

“We might dine together,” she said, “if we coincide on 
time. I’m here to see what I can see of the Ashram, and 
there may be something there to detain me. Otherwise I 
shall be here by seven o’clock.” 

“You will find me waiting,” he said with a formal little 
bow. They parted at the gates of the Hotel d’ltalia and walked 
away in opposite directions. 

It was already hot, although it was only half-past nine in the 
morning, and Elizabeth took a rickshaw to die Ashram. 
Here at the gate there were, as usual, beggars in number, and 
whatever Mr. Philip Carter might say, Elizabeth could not 
stalk through their misery unmoved. She scattered pennies 
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among them in what she knew to be the wrong way. She 
was well aware that this made her a marked woman henceforth, 
and that every beggar in Santa Rosa would dog her footsteps, 
but she did it just the same. I do it for myself, not for them, 
she reflected, and it’s only a form of self-indulgence, but I 
can't do otherwise. 

Inside the gates of the Ashram was young Mr. Carter. He 
had champak flowers in his hand. 

“They’re for Mother,” he said happily. “Smell them. 
Aren’t 4;hey wonderful ? ” 

“It’s difficult not to smell them,” Elizabeth said. “Are you 
going up to her in the line today?” 

“Yes,” he said. “ I altyays do at the ten o’clock darshan, and 
sometimes in the evening too. Twice in one day is too much 
for me if I do it regularly. Her power is too ^netrating. 
The Physical can’t stand it — ^it reels.” 

“But I thought you were sbbduing the Physical,” Elizabeth 
said. 

“Oh, I’m subduing it, but it’s quite a long process,” he said. 
“The Pllysical is merging into the Vital but f think I've got a 
few more weeks to go before I can say tlic job is done.” 

“Well, then you’ve got to subdue the Vital, haven’t you?” 
she asked. “It sounds to me like a big contract.” 

“We’d better go in,” he said. “It’s almost time for Mother 
to come down.” He ignored her flippancy : perhaps he was 
quelling it for all she Imew. “Momer is never late. You 
could set your watch by her darshan.” 

It occurred to Elizabeth that there must be easier ways to set 
a watch, but she followed along obediently and removed her 
shoes at the same place on the other side of the second court- 
yard. She noticed again the look of serenity, indeed of 
purity, in most of the Indian faces of the Uttlc crowd. Did 
they get this peace from Bessie Falconer, from the Ashram 
life or from the thought of the old man upstairs, the invisible 
gurui Perhaps the peace in their faces was there by nature 
and owed nothing to Santa Rosa. She thought of a phrase 
of Pascal: “ft* tie me chercherais pas si tu tie ttfavais trouvd.” 
You would not seek me— you would not be seddng me— if 
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you had not found me. Each seeker, perhaps, finds what is 
already there: is that the meaning? She sighed so heavily 
that Mr. Philip Carter took notice, in spite of his concentration 
on the expected arrival of the Divine Mother. 

“Sakes alive,” he whispered over a small giggle, “you sound 
mournful. What’s the nutter? You’d better go up and get 
Mother’s darshan. It’ll make you feel better.” 

“Not yet,” Elizabeth answered. “I’ve got to get used to all 
this first.” 

The procedure at the ten o’clock darshan was exactly like 
that on the evening before. The old Englishwoman dragged 
her nujestic presence down the stairs, across the stone floor and 
on to the throne. The silent faithfiil passed one by one in 
firont of her, leaving their offerings on the dais. There were 
a good many whispered requests and answers. Again 
Ehzabeth had the feeling — which to her was eerie, uncanny 
— ^that these white-clad, silent figures and this vast old woman 
had in literal fact some form of commmiication, some electrical 
commvmality, from which she was excluded. She did not 
know what it Was .or could be, but there was beyond any 
doubt a feeling in the air (could it be what they called aura ?) 
of heightened consciousness. She shivered, in spite of the 
heat. The thing was so absurd that it could not possibly be 
real, and yet she knew that it was. 

“Psychological suggestion, mass feeling, response to a 
calculated drill,” she said to herself severely. “It’s worked 
up, quite deliberately.” And yet even as slie applied ready- 
made explanations to the case before her she knew that they 
were inadequate — they were rough and approxinute descrip- 
tions of a phenomenon but did not in the very least define 
what it was. From where she stood she could see the faces 
of the devotees as they came away from their moment’s 
communion with Bessie Falconer. Almost every face was 
shining from within, from some inner joy. The thing was 
simply undeniable. They did get something, some peace 
or strength or happiness, out of old Bessie Falconer’s darshans. 
When Mr. Philip Carter rejoined her he, too, was beaming : 
and although she told herself he was only an idiot boy, she 
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could not miss the obvious truth that he indeed “felt better”, 
as he ^ut it. 

“It’s all mysterious to me,” she said to him when they were 
shod again and had gone to the outer court-yard. “ Why do 
you feel better i What did she do or say ? ” 

“She said, ‘Good morning, my son.’” 

“Is that all?” 

“That’s all. It’s quite enough.” 

Elizabeth sighed again. There was no use dis missing all 
this as mere lunacy. Perhaps it was a form of lunacy, but it 
had its own secret. 

“I’ll go up in a day or so and see if I can find out,” she told 
liim. “In the meantime. I’m going into the library here to 
get some more books.” 

The library was in the main building of the AslSram, next 
to the secretariat. It contained three very quiet rooms with 
full shelves and some arm-thairs and tables. The books 
were what might have been expected: works on Hindu 
philosophy, comparative religions, mysticism in general 
and — ab« 5 ve all — everything that had come ftom the profuse 
pens of Shri Vijayadev and Bessie Falconer. These were 
to be read inside the Ashram, not taken out. In addition 
tlrere was a small book-shop at the entrance of the library, 
where tliese last-named works were exposed for sale, along 
with picture postcards of the Master, the Mother and the 
Ashram. Elizabeth bought some of die postcards to said to 
Charles. She then began to look through the books and 
pamphlets, many of whicli she had never seen before. She 
bought two books by Bessie Falconer, one of them a long 
essay on Ramakrishna and the other a volume of meditations, 
and then hesitated over three or four by Vijayadev. 

“Tell me,” she said to the librarian, “arai’t diere any more 
recent works by Shri Vijayadev ? Not that it matters, but the 
latest date on any of these is 1945.” 

The librarian was a handsome old Hindu, very fiit, short and 
cheerful in appearance. He did not look in the least like a 
“mystic”, and yet his reply starded Elizabcth.- 

“The Master hasn’t writlen anything new for a number of 
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years,” he said. “He’s fax too busy with his supra-mundane 
work.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“He spends most of his time on the highest plane,” the 
librarian said, smiling pohtely as if to an inquiring child. “ He 
has a great deal of work to govern this world. If he is to 
bring about world peace, you undentand, he has to spend a 
great deal of time in foreign capitals, leaving his body here in 
Santa Rosa.” 

Elizabedi hastily bought three paper-bound bqpks by 
Vijayadev. PhiHp Carter followed her out like a poodle. 

“Did you hear what that man said?” she asked. 

“I did,” Carter told her quite seripusly. His airs and graces 
had vanished. “I know how it must have sounded to you. 
It sounded the same to me the first time I heard it.” 

“But it’s just plain insanity,” BUzabeth protested. “Is that 
what all these people believe ? Is tliat what you bcUeve ? ” 

“ I’m not at all sure what I beUeve,” he told her. “ All those 
extreme statements give me the creeps. But 1 can tell you 
that the members of this Ashram do beheve in the mystic 
powers of Shri Vijayadev. They say that he is no longer a 
human personality. They say the same of the Mother.” 

“That’s awful nonsense, I think,” Ehzabeth contended. 
“And what’s more I don’t find any such claims in die printed 
work of Vijayadev.” 

“He doesn’t say it in print,” Carter admitted. “His 
disciples say it for him. Wouldn’t you like to have a few 
talks, a sort of discussion course, with one of the qualified 
disciples ? That’s the best way to find out what diey beheve.” 

It was thus that Elizabeth was introduced to Mr. R. J. 
Menon, doctor of philosophy of the Mysore and Allahabad 
Universities, a man of cultivation and some wit, with whom 
she spent an hour or an hour and half each morning thereafter. 
Menon seemed to be — as she pieced his story together — ^a sort 
of professional God-seeker, who had spent years in every 
Ashram in India, looking for his guru. So fiir as she could tell 
he had missed none of uiem : he had tried every yoga, every 
discipline and every doctrine to did at last in Santa Rosa in 
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the unabashed wonhip of Shri Vijayadcv. He made no 
sHghtest pretence at rationalism in that respect. He said 
quite plainly that Vijayadcv was yogi, united with the divine 
essence, and was therefore divine even in his present incarna- 
tion. Maion never passed the big photograph of Vijayadcv 
in the entrance to the Ashram without bowing before it in 
the attitude of prayer. 

To Elizabeth, who had never before encountered an 
enactment of the Hindu faith in yoga, it was a source of 
wondec and fascination to explore the workings of Menon’s 
mind. Here was a man of sixty, liighly educated, cminendy 
intelligent, familiar with literature, politics and the world, 
not unschooled in science, and not in the least gullible in any 
ordinary sense; he had known Tagore, Gandlii and nearly 
every other great teacher or leader of the century in India; 
in his cliildhood he liad once seen Vivekananda; and yet he 
was supremely convinced, indeed quite tranquilly certain, 
that Vijayadcv in his sdcncc and seclusion was the Master 
of them all. Vijayadcv alone had really known God and 
therefore, inexorably according to die canons»of Hindii’bclief, 
had become God. * 

Here Elizabeth’s reason revolted. 

“ I have the impression very often that I’m living in an insane 
asylum,” she wrote to Charles. “The language of all these 
mystics is so fantastic that I can hardly bcHeve my ears some- 
times. The best is my teacher, Mcion, who expounds to me 
every morning at eleven o’clock. He is a trained philosopher 
and enjoys discussion. He seems totally reasonable and when 
we talk of, for example, Socrates or Marcus AurcUus you 
wouldn’t ask for a clearer or better mind. And yet when the 
subject of Shri Vijayadcv comes up we run head-on into a 
scries of assumptions that I simply cannot accept. First, of 
course, is Vijayadev’s union with God. I don’t deny that such 
a thing may be possible — ^mystic literature is full of it— but I 
cannot for the life of me understand how any other person, 
other than Vijayadcv himself, can know this. Menon says 
diat the union occurred on a precise date, April rfinth, twenty- 
six years ago, and that it Has been continuous, uninterrupted. 
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ever since. I’ve read of many mystic experiences — Christian 
literature is foil of them, too— but never of one that went on 
for twenty-six years. Vijayadev is openly worshipped here 
— ^that is, his photograph is — ^and I’ll see on April ninth what 
happens when the public is allowed to see him. 

“The second assumption we run into is that since he became 
a yogi, united with the divine, Vijayadev has, in the very high 
plane of consciousness which he inhabits, actually and literally 
controlled the most decisive events in the world. He defeated 
Hitler, for instance; his spiritual power won the battle of 
Stalingrad ; it also freed In<ua. These things were done by his 
deliberate will. It is true that he did announce years ago, in 
print, that he would set India free by spiritual will power, 
without any fighting, but I have a notion that a good many 
other people (Tagore and Gandhi anyhow) said much the 
same thing. But here it is implicitly believed, and never even 
questioned by the faithful, that Vijayadev is at the present 
momoit governing the world. Tliey say not in every detail, 
of course, but only on .those great subjects which he chooses 
for concentration of his power. The thing he is supposed to 
be working on is neither more nor less tlian world peace. 
You might tell tlic State Department : perhaps it would relieve 
them of a good many worries. 

“And yet, dear Charles, mad though these assumptions are, 
I must say that I am quite sure there is some force here which 
gives those who feel it imicr peace and confidence for the 
future. Please don’t think that I’ve gone crazy too. I have 
not. But it would be unbelievably stupid of me not to see, 
not to recognize, that for some hundreds of people, and 
perhaps tliousands, Vijayadev gives some kind of healing 
illumination. He does it through the Ashram, through the 
idea of his yoga, and through Bessie Falconer, ‘The Motlier’. 
The whole thing seems imbecile but since it does contain some- 
thing (an element of truth, anyhow), I shall continue to study 
it for a while in the hope of gettii^ a clue. The darshan on 
April ninth may give me that clue. His system of thought 
is pretty clear'to me now, after what I have read and after some 
talks with Menon. He thinks every human being can rise 
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above his own existence through these various planes (the 
physical, vital, mental, etc. etc.) to a spiritual consciousness 
which is apparently where he is now. It’s a form of creative 
evolution. He wants to make men into gods.” 

The consul of India, Mr. Mohammed Ibrahim, acted as an 
astringent for EUzabcdi’s rationalism during these days. She 
dined Avith him on the night appointed, her second in Santa 
Rosa, and several times thereafter. He never failed to make 
his attack upon the “racket” of the Ashram, and although she 
was well aware tliat tins, after all, was a matter of interpretation 
(that Bessie Falconer’s finances may have been of die most scru- 
pulous order and for the general good), die sceptical note which 
Mohammed Ibraliim introduced was healthy. It strengthened 
her own determination to keep her head at all costs and never 
to yield to the blind emotionalism of diose who would bcUeve 
anytliing provided it gave them comfort. 

For, as she explained to M&ion, Elizabeth did not put the 
end above or beyond the means. She wanted a personal 
enlightemnent for personal reasons, and if that enlight^pnient 
might bd accompanied by peace of mind ^icVould welcome 
it : but she would not accept it unrcasoningly, like a drug. If 
there were any way of making her bchevc that men could 
become gods she would believe it. But tlicre had to be a 
way, one which satisfied reason, common sense and the 
shared experience of mankind. The steady and dcHberate 
raising of die consciousness througii discipline and reflection 
— ^which was, after all, what the yoga of Vijayadev came 
to — did not seem unreasonable at all. It was common to 
many forms of dierapy in the West (including psycho- 
analysis) and was deeply embedded in the ethics of Christianity. 
But when it led to a deification it became, m her mind, mon- 
strous and absurd. She knew very well that deification had 
been common in a large part of the world for a great part 
of its history; she knew that the Roman emperors, in a 
high civilization, had never starded anybody much by their 
sclf<leification; she had read a good many books. But it 
was still flady impossible for her to accept the notion that 
any one person — ^Vyayadev or anodier — could reach the 
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highest plane of consciousness, stay there, and thus impose 
upon others a concept of personal union (the union of one 
person) with God. From what she had read of Hinduism it 
seemed to her, indeed, that the idea was grossly wrong. 
Vyayadev might feel it or even, in Hindu metaphysics, might 
actually know it, but it would be in its essence incommunicable 
and therefore no other person could know it. 

Menon argued with her, in his calm, good-natured way, 
apparently imdentanding her objections very well even when 
he treated them as the limitations of a mind which haddnsuffi- 
ciently evolved. She could tell that he regarded her rational- 
ism as the “veil of illusion”, and he came very near to saying 
so, but since he had himself been rationally trained and was 
used to academic argument he tried to speak to her in her 
own terms. 

“You arc willing to admit that the Self, the in-dwelling 
Self, comes from and returns to God, that it has nothing in 
common, essentially, with the body which is its temporary 
prison,” he said. “Then why is it impossible for the Self to 
achieve reunion wiA its own essence, which is God s'-* 

“I don’t say it’s impossible,” she protested many times. “I 
only say that if it happens only the Self could know. No other 
person — ^no other embodiment of the Self— could ever know.” 

This was the rock upon which they shipwrecked every time. 
Elizabeth was ready and willing to study the yoga of Vijayadev, 
which on the whole appeared to her witliin conceptual 
range even when she disliked its vocabulary and general 
expression. But to make men into gods seemed to her not 
only a mad dream, but a totally unnecessary one. She once 
asked Menon if it would not be better to try and make men 
and women into true and good men and women. 

“That’s nothing at all,” he said with sudden contempt. 
“That’s only ethical idealism. It’s the same as Tagore and 
Gandhi.” 

She was so startled by this answer that she did not pursue 
the inquiry on that day. She approached it with caution on 
succeeding days and found, as she had suspected, that Menon 
believed ethics to be a childish concern — that the union with 
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God (good and evil) was the proper aim of a philosophical 
mind. She tried to get out of him a statement of what this dual 
essence (the God of all things good and evil) might be and 
never succeeded. It sounded to her as if it might be, most of all 
and throt^h all, power: the power of the universes, past, 
present ana future, as expressed in Hindu mydiology by Shiva 
more than any other — ^the Destroyer and Preserver. But he 
would not be drawn into so precise a statemoit. 

“Power, yes,” he said. “It’s a masculine image. But there 
are all the feminine ones, too — ^harmony, beauty, the Mother as 
punisher, the Mother as the giver of life. It is not so simple.” 

Above all she derived from her daily “lessons” (if that is 
what they were) with l^enon a sense of his own perfectly 
secure and unshakable belief in the unifred and governed 
Brahman world — that the human consciousness could, after 
many existences, touch and unite with the divine, and that this 
had in fart occurred in the cast of Shri Vijayadev. 

Meanwhile she was getting a fairly comprehensive view of 
the Ashram through the busy serxices of Mr. Philip jCarter 
and othSrs to whom she had been intrc]{lu£ed. An elderly 
English mystic called Sister Tara — ^Elizabeth never knew her 
real name — ^proved to be friendly and humorous, trotting 
around the dairy farm in Indian clothes and telling the boys 
who worked there what to do. There were a considerable 
number of communal enterprises on which the inmates of the 
Ashram worked — dairy farm, i.akery, carpenter’s shop, 
foundry, vegetable gardens, ordiards, a textile mill, the printing 
press. Every member of the Ashram had daily work of some 
kind wliich had to be performed except in case of illness. The 
school itself, which took children from five to seventeen, was 
a model of its kind. In this Ashram — unlike any other in 
India in that respect— *there was no vc 'V of chastity ; there were 
a good many married inmates ; brahma-tharya, the renunciation 
of scK, was encouraged only for the young and the old. 

“'Hie whole thing is exceptionally well operated and pretty 
impressive,” she wrote to Charles. “The old woman, Bessie 
Falconer, is a great execu|ive offtcer and rules it like Caesar 
Augustus. But 1 wonder what the point is ? In a country of 
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four hundred million people this model organization of about 
three thousand can’t make mudbi difiTerence. And if the idea 
is to enact the Divine Play — ^the play of the divine forces — 
which is what they tcU me, then I think it’s downright pathetic. 
To act out beauty, liarmony, inevitability, etc. etc. etc., in 
accordance with the notion that Vyayadev is divine and the 
Mother, Bessie Falconer, shares his divinity, might be worth 
doing if there were a big enough stage. But here on a postage- 
stamp, the tiniest place imaginable, it seems to me a sad Httle 
tragi-comedy. Of course I’ve never been to Lake <Success. 
The enactment or play which is done there may be even more 
pathetic, for all I know. But here, with all this talk of world 
government and world peace, the ^cale of the actual Lila — 
mat’s a Hindi or Sanskrit word meaning enactment or playing- 
out, demonstration — ^is ludicrous. 

“Every evening at six o’clock, to give you an example, 
the entire Ashram not exctjscd for other duties mtist 
assemble in die big court-yard of the school to go through 
some ^extremely simple and silly physical exercises. They’re 
just what die English call physical jerks, ordinary move- 
ments of the arms, legs and body in unison. Children of 
six or seven and old men of seventy have to turn up 
for this. The Lila means that control of the body must 
precede or accompany any progress beyond mere physical 
existence. You must control it to conquer it — ^that’s the 
idea. But it is infinitely silly to look at. And then what 
follows is even sillier. The Mother, that’s to say really the 
Divine Mother of the Universe in this case, hands out Httle 
bags of peanuts to each participant in these exercises as they 
file before her. The immense old woman is inde^dgable : 
she works from early morning until midnight. On this 
regular evening ceremony, when she liRnds out the peanuts, 
she is, I assume, enacting the physical reward for physical 
efibrt — don’t know what else the peanuts stand for. It’s 
certainly the cheapest food she could offer: peanuts are the 
chief product of Southern India. Nobody thinks it’s a bit 
funny. Indeed the terrifying thing about the aitirc Lila is 
that it is so solemnly done. It mignt actually be this and all the 
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237,000 Other universes that are at stake. In fact it is just 
about three diousand people, mostly Hindus enamoured of 
theoretical Brahmanism and anxious to bring it to visible 
expression in their present existence, who carry out this Lila. 
The more I see of it the more I think that they are either 
completely insane or— just possibly — ^the only sane people on 
earth. It must be one or the odier. They are playing out, 
as if on a stage, the whole doctrine, a whole philosophy.” 

Mr. Philip Carter regretted and deplored Elizabeth’s defeo- 
tioii froip. the hospice, which reduced the number of occasions 
for those “accidental” meetings in which he delighted, but his 
role as guardian angel was not given up. He kept himself 
almost constantly in attendance so far as Ashram activities 
were concerned, absenting himself, by necessity, from the 
morning discussion with Meiion, but otherwiscT ever at 
Elizabeth’s elbow. She thought him harmless and fuimy but 
otherwise paid little attention.* The one place he would not 
enter with her was the Hotel d’ltalia. He was frank to say why. 

“If I go near meat or coffee or wine,” he s-iid, “I know what 
will happen. Tlic Physical will jump right up and sma^ me 
on the nose. I’ll stick to my hay.” 

On one day in the early part of the second week, as prepara- 
tions went forward for die appearance of Shri Vijayadev on 
April ninth. Carter and Mrs. Herbert L. Hawkins of Los 
Angeles approached Elizabeth with the suggestion that the 
three should share a car for a day s expedition to another 
Ashram. Elizabeth had no taste for Mrs. Herbert L. Hawkins’s 
style of talk, but no doubt the poor woman could not help 
that, and the chance to see what a different Ashram looked 
like was too good to miss. They went. 

“It was a long drive because die car kept breaking down and 
our Indian driver w.is no mechanic,” , wrote to Charles. “I 
was glad I went, just the same, for two reasons : first, Mrs. 
Hawkins was an education, and second, the other Ashram was 
so awful. Mrs. Hawkins, my dear Charles, is a racketeer of 
something she calls “spirituality”. 1 mean that she deals in it 
the way a grocer deals in potatoes. She wrifes, lectures, 
collects money from clubs and such, all over the Pacific coast 
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but chiefly in California, and her simple, luiadomed com- 
mercialism is something rich and rare. She says she never 
talks about eidicr Tagore or Gandhi any more because Ameri- 
cans don’t want to hear about anybody that’s dead. She’s 
going to give them a heavy dose of Vijayadev this year and see 
how it goes. If “they” don’t take to it she’ll find another bit 
of spiritual merchandise. I really couldn’t make out whether 
Mrs. Hawkins beheved anything at all or whether it’s simply 
her kind of vaudeville. At the other Ashram, which was 
quite dirty and really pretty unpleasant, she prostrate^ herself 
ostentatiously several times, flat on the ground, in front of the 
gum, a poor, palsied old man in a loin-cloth who took no 
notice of her or anybody else. They have regular monks 
there, men in yellow robes I mean, who extort what they can 
from every visitor. The poor, naked old guru sits there all 
day long and people come to gaze at him to receive his darshan. 
He pays practically no attention to anything, it seems. The 
racket is operated, of course, by liis relatives. The Mother is 
symboUzed there, too, by a sad-looking little Indian woman 
who is said to be a sister of the guru. A lot of people, more 
men than women, sit all day long in meditation with their 
eyes fixed on the guru. Perhaps there is something in it : one 
American woman to whom I spoke lud been there for a year 
and told me it had given her enough wisdom, peace and 
happiness to last for the rest of her life. She looked happy, I 
must say. But the whole thing made me uncomfortable and 
a httle bit angry. Instead of feeding beggars or introducing a 
little cleanliness or sanitation into their Ashram these people 
are spending a fortune on a new temple. And to what i To 
the gum's modier, his actual physical earthly mother, whom 
nobody ever knew. It seems several degrees more caricature 
than anytliing I’ve yet seen at Santa Rosa.” 

And, after some further details, she added: 

“The old man in Calcutta, Keshavan Sen, gave me more in a 
few minutes than I’ll ever get from these organized Ashrams. 
When I leave Santa Rosa I’ll go back to see him and talk it 
over. I think he is wise and everything he said sticks in my 
memory. Perhaps he said all there was to say. In any case if I 
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were ever to have zguru, which I doubt, I think Sliri Keshavan 
is the one.” 

Reading over her ovra words, Elizabeth was seized with a 
kind of transference of the imagination : she read them as if she 
herself were in Washington reading a letter from Santa Rosa. 
And saw, all too clearly, how absurd this talk of gurus and 
Aslirams must appear in the bright light of a Washington 
morning. It was the special language of people like Mrs. 
Herbert L. Hawkins of Los Angeles. How could that elegant 
Mrs. Redwood — ^Elizabeth had seen herself so described in 
print — ever have fallen into this blind alley, this trap set by 
knaves for fools ? Such might be the question in Washington, 
busy, busy Wasliington. She knew that Charles Redwood 
understood much better, but even to him it must sound remote 
and eccentric to the verge of madness. Wliat jokcs*"thcy could 
make about it, those clever, successful men and women! 
Sleek, beautifully caparisoned,* in all their elegant httle George- 
town houses, standing by their classical eighteenth-century 
chimney-pieces with cocktail glasses in their hands, how they 
could gite their wit a run at the expense of aj^e^dcred woman 1 
Elizabeth did not resent that : she had done it herself. But her 
own letter, read with Washingtonian eyes, made it all so 
vivid to her that it was a ^olt to put it down and come back 
suddenly to the terrace ot the Hotel d’ltalia in Santa Rosa. 

As the day of Vijayadev’s Jarshan came near, visitors from 
every part of India began to arrive. The hotel and the hospice 
were both full, die various guest-houses and guest-rooms 
belonging to the Ashram and its regular inmates were crowded. 
In these houses, the dwelling-places of those who had re- 
nounced their possessions, the rule of Bessie Falconer was 
absolute, and she could bestow three or four guests on a family 
which had only dire€ rooms if she ished. It seemed that in 
the quarters of the umnarried men there were four or five to a 
room now, or so Philip Carter said. The foreigners were 
never asked to double up or to make way for others: they 
always got what they paid for, and Elizabeth wondered at 
that too, and how it sq^red with any notion of justice. 
Perhaps the privileges of tne foreigner were necessary in that 
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no foreigner would come here without them, hi any case, 
the Hotel d’ltalia had nothing to do with the Ashram and so 
long as Signor Pisani wanted her to have his best room Eliza- 
beth was content to keep it to herself. The thought of sharing 
a room with Mrs. Herbert L. Hawkins of Los Angeles, as had 
be^ tentatively suggested by that lady for reasons of economy, 
made EUzabeth shudder. 

April nindi, the anniversary of die day on which Vyayadev 
had attained permanent “realization” (union with die divine), 
arrived in d^e same blazing sunlight as every other, more 
ordinary day. The streets of the htdc town were filled with 
visitors firom simrise on. The darshan of Shri Vijayadev was 
bestowed upon all who wished to have it from ten o’clock in 
the morning until three in the afternoon. It seemed a tremen- 
dous lengdi of time — ^five hours — for a man of eighty. Eliza- 
beth wondered what liappened to the bodily functions during 
such an ordeal, aid was infornled by Philip Carter that the 
Master suspended them at will. She was coarse enough to 
inform him diat crasser devices had been invented for such 
purposes, foUow^ig the mechanical principle of the"bedpan, 
and cited the Vatican as a case in point. Philip, however, 
quelled such thoughts: he preferred to think dut the yogi 
could control the body — as indeed, Elizabeth reflected, he 
probably could. She had herself seen very strange examples 
of control over the body, at Benares and elsewhere. Vijayadev 
in his decades of silence must have had plenty of time to perfect 
such physical exercises as those. 

She went to die Ashram at about eleven on that day. It 
was filled not only with the familiar white-robed figures of 
its own inmates but widi numerous persons in European dress 
or wearing coloured garments not usually seen there. The 
hum of talk which arose firom the entranfcc and the first court- 
yard could be heard in the street outside, which was lined with 
the inhabitants of Santa Rosa staring at the visitors. Never- 
theless as the visitors moved toward the second or inner court- 
yard they, to^, observed the rule of silence, took oflF their shoes 
and formed a line to approach tbe stairs. Elizabeth’s hour 
with Menon was usually eleven o’dock, and she saw him now 
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as he came out, sandals in his hand. He was smiling happily; 
he liad just been upstairs for the darshan of his Master. 

“Ah, Mrs. Redwood,” he said, laughing as if at some 
particularly good private joke, “no lessons in philosophy 
today, no lessons in philosophy today! Something very 
difierent today, very different indeed !” 

Philip Carter was with her, in a state of wild excitement. 
Although he had been in Santa Rosa for three months he had 
never seen the Master. He was not wearing his ridiculous 
bandeay this morning, and for the first time she saw his head in 
its natural outline; he had a good head, although nothing 
Avould ever give the poor boy a straight body or way of walk- 
ing. He seemed always to weave through the air hke a branch 
in tlie wind. 

“I’m jmnping with nerves,” he confided, and she could sec 
th.it it was true. 

“What, precisely, do you expect?” she asked in an under- 
tone as they took their place well toward the end of the line. 
“Why are you so nervous ?” 

“I don’t know what to expect,” he whispered. ‘iMaybc 
that’s why I’m nervous. But you know T’m sensitive.” 

(She thought: “morbid and sensitive youth,” thinking of 
the Alto Rhapsody of Brahms to Goethe’s poem: “morbid and 
sensitive youth.”) 

“I’m a lot more susceptible than you are,” he went on. 
“Mother’s eyes go right through me. You said you got 
nothing at all, the tw'o times when you went up to her.” 

“ I didn’t say I got nothing,” iilizabeth contradiaed. “ I got 
the impression of a very remarkable personaHty, a woman of 
great ch.iracter. But there wasn’t anything at all strange about 
it. I’ve met other remarkable old ladies. And certainly her 
eyes did not go righ# through me. They stayed just where 
they were.” 

His nervous giggle came out again -with the usual explosive 
suddenness. 

“If I faint or die or anything hke that,” he said, “will you 
pick me up and get me out of here t” 

Elizabedk’s mind was sdt by this to thinking of Mr. Philip 
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Carter’s family, to whom she would presumably have to send 
the pieces if he should come apart un^r the excitement of the 
Master’s darshan. The yoimg man lived on money left him by 
his mother, but he had a father and three older brothers in 
existence, all of them business men in San Francisco: an 
importer, a cotton broker, a banker, men who by his account 
regarded him as an utter loon and a disgrace to the family, 
what would be their amazement and incredulity if they heard 
that Philip had died of shock under the eyes of the divinity ? 
Would they regard this as “coming to a bad end” ? Tlihis, she 
knew, was what they had always foretold. 

“You shouldn’t give your family the pleasure,” she said, and 
saw that he tmderstood. 

“I’m to pull myself together just to spite my brothers, is 
that it ?” he asked. “Well, I’ll try.” 

He did stand a little straighter for a while after that and 
kept his long hands still. 

The line was moving slowly but steadily forward. The dais 
and throne had been removed from their usual place in the 
open space of die daily darshan, xmder the Master’s room. 
Beyond this spot Elizabeth had never gone, and in fact nobody 
but the Mother and two or three of the oldest and closest 
disciples were permitted to do so on ordinary days. Twice a 
year this admission of the public occurred, as had been the 
custom here since Vijayadev’s "withdrawal from tlie world 
twenty-six years before. Of all the strange customs of the 
place this was perhaps the strangest : the semi-annual procession 
before the living idol. 

Ehzabeth was frankly curious, but nothing more. She did 
not understand darshan and by now was quite sure diat she 
never would. If she had ever in her life experienced the pecu- 
liar excitation of die psychic conscious^Jess to which people 
evidendy referred by the word darshan, it had been once and 
once only, in Keshavan’s garden in Calcutta. There, for a few 
minutes, she had undeniably felt herself part of a certain 
electro-magnetic flow, a form of communication which 
brought "with it an exalted awareness, a lifting of the spirit. 
She supposed, but could not pretoid to know, that something 
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of this kind was what happened to all or some of these people 
when they beheld old Bessie Falconer or (much more) 
Vijayadev himself. But she was incapable of feeling it through 
the simple vision or sight : words had been necessary even with 
Keshavan, although she was well aware that die words were 
only part of it. Darshan, the true, pure Jarshan, for which a 
lot of these people had come from the farthest ends of India, 
consisted of the vision alone, unaccompanied by words. 

By the time Elizabeth and Philip were halt-way upstairs 
the silence had become deafening. There are, of course, 
as she had often noticed with her musician’s auditory keen- 
ness, almost as many kinds of silence as dierc are kinds of 
sound. The silences of solitude, wliich have their varieties 
too, bear no similarity to the silences experienced among 
fellow-creatures. This present silence came trom the fact 
that so many people — one line going up the stairs and one 
coming down — ^were close together in a deliberate hush, 
a willed refusal to break the stillness. Their bare feet made 
no sound on the stone steps; not a whisper was to be»heard; 
and Elmbeth suspected, near the top of the stairs, that a good 
many people were holding their breath. 

At last she reached the top and could see, in the white 
light of the small hall, what all this crowd had come here 
to sec. The white lig' t, she perceived at once, came from 
die whitewashed walls, the masses of white flowers against 
them, and the white robes of ;.ll those present. There was 
in fact no particular illumination except the simlight from 
one rather small window, but the effect of that light was 
nevertheless startling after the darkness of the stairs. 

At the opposite end of the rectangular hall Bessie Falconer, 
the Divine Mother, sat enthroned at the right hand of Vijaya- 
dev, whose throne Icfcked like a comfortable arm-chair. The 
two thrones were placed upon a dais about two feet high, upon 
which the beholders passing in front of them placed flowers. The 
whole picture was enclosed in a large wooden frame exaedy 
as if the Mother and the Master had been pained on canvas. 

Vijayadev, a handsomer old man with abundant hair and 
beard, was robed in .white silk. His sandalled foot was 
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exposed bdow the hem of this robe and most of the visitors 
touched it although they had to bend and reach out to do so. 
The big wooden hrame not only gave the effect of a studied 
picture, but also served the useful purpose of keeping the line 
of visitors from coming too close. Evidently the beholders had 
been instructed not to prostrate themselves ; if they had all done 
so the ceremony would have taken, for ever ; but some of those 
who preceded Elizabeth certainly bent very low, and might 
have gone flat on the floor if there had been room. 

Vijayadev sat motionless and silent, siruling, smiling, smiling. 
Apparently he did just this for the whole of the five hours. 
His eyes were wide open and Elizabeth could have taken an 
oath that she saw a twinkle in them. When her turn came 
she folded her hands in the Hindu greeting once before the 
master and once before the Modier, then turned and made 
her way downstairs again. 

The Mother was neither motionless nor smiling. Her vast 
weight and the accumulations of glittering garments and 
omanvmts upon^it must have been uncomfortable in this heat. 
Tlie rumour had spread downstairs that “Mother lias gone into 
a trance”. She was, indeed, subject to trances, and Elizabeth 
had once seen her at the ten-o’clock ceremony in a state 
(glazed eyes and complete abstraction) which was certainly not 
normal; the thought of either epilepsy or drugs or both had 
come to Elizabeth’s mind. But this was no trance. The fact 
is — ^and Elizabeth could have taken oath on that, too — 
that Bessie Falconer had fallen asleep with her leonine old 
head sunk into her bosom. When Elizabeth first reached 
the top of the stairs and saw her, this was obvious to anybody 
not determined to call it a trance. Then, as Elizabetli 
approached the dais, the old woman woke up suddenly, 
threw hCT head up and glared with hidignation. To the 
followers of Vijayadev sueh an expression as this indicated 
that the Mother had taken on the aspect of, or had actually 
become, Mahakali, that is, the Avenger and Destroyer. Of 
all the moth'^'-aspects worshipped in India, Elizabeth had 
always thought this of Kali, the* Destroyer, least compre- 
hensible on any basis, except, perhaps, fear. In any case 
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she was not in the least a&aid of old Bessie Falconer, or 
of the goddess Kali either, and in her opinion the glare of 
indignation signihed only one thing, which was that the old 
lady hated being caught sound asleep by a sceptical foreigner, 
and a woman at that. 

Hard luck on poor old Bessie, Elizabeth soliloquized on the 
way downstairs. There’s probably nobody else in all this 
crowd who would have recognized a regular, common-or- 
garden doze on die part of the Divine Mother. They look 
for trogees and they find trances. 

“Well,” she said to Philip Carter ■when they could speak at 
last, “do you feel better*” 

“I feel wonderful,” he said. “Don’t you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“I don’t see how you could go through that without being 
tremendously uplifted,” he said. “I’m walking on air.” 

“I thought Shri Vijayadev>was a very presentable old man 
•with a nice twinkle in his eye,” EHzabeth said. “I’m glad I’ve 
gone through this for once. But I must say it was just about 
as meaningless as any ceremony could be.” 

She felt a Httlc disappointed, just the same. She knew that 
to many persons, perhaps to all diere present, the sight of 
Vijayadev was much more reassuring than any physical tonic: 
she had only to look at diem to know what joy they felt. It 
would have been nice, she reflected, if as a reward for this long 
journey she had been able to feel something of that joy ; but 
she had no talent for deception of herself or anybody else; 
the truth was that she had not experiaiced anydung of the 
kind. The “vision of the saint” — ^which was, as near as she 
could get to it in English, the meaning of this kind of darshan 
— ^brought no interior glow and produced no exaltation of 
spirit. She could oljtain from a Beethoven piano sonata what 
the “vision of the saint” did for dicse others, and she had often 
done so : a deep, dark glow of beauty encompassed and realized, 
a true lifting of die spirit to realms of Hght. As she walked 
back to the Hotel d’lmia, slowly and reflectively through the 
heat of noon, she was full^ aware that for her SInta Rosa had 
produced nothii^ at all to take away except some impressions 
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of great oddity, some souvenirs of peculiar behaviour. The 
essential truths taught here had long been famihar to her, and 
since she was insensible to the mystery of darshan there was no 
reason for staying any longer. Had there been, she wondered, 
any reason for coming at all ; 

To this, as she had learned, the present could supply no 
answer. An experience written off os null and void sometimes 
came into being again with the utmost vividness years later 
in the memory, and by so doing determined other decisions 
and courses of action. Thus nothing that ever Qtreurred 
in Hfe was altogether waste motion or altogether lost. She 
might think of Shri Vijayadev, in time, as a pitiful case of 
self-hypnosis, or of Bessie Falconer as an ambitious scliemer 
— she was not far from thinking '^something of the kind 
even now — ^and yet there would probably arise some situation, 
somewhere, sometime, in which the Lila of Santa Rosa 
and its protagonists would influence her own life for good 
or ill. She had learned before, and thoroughly, how like 
a web existence is and how no strand of it wholly disappears. 

And^as if to give the most crushing possible demonstration 
of her belief in this matter, the first person she saw on the 
terrace of the Hotel d’ltaha when she got there for lunch was 
Captain Andre Bart of the Noimoutier. With liim was 
Madame Celeste d’Estournelles, who certainly at the present 
moment ought to have been fulfilling her contract to entertain 
die jeunesse dorie of Saigon. 

The sheer increduhry with which Ehzabedi beheld those 
two sipping their vermouth was, as she knew herself a few 
minutes later, due to psychological remoteness, her own, 
rather than to any improbability in the circumstances. There 
was a boat in the litde port of Santa Rosa about every three 
weeks; its arrival was a dominant evei^t for the merchants 
and indeed for everybody outside the Ashram; it brought 
goods and carried others away. Such boats were usually of the 
category of the Noirmoutier, and it might have been expected 
that the Noimoutier on her way back from Saigon to Calcutta 
(and thence t& Europe) might stop at Santa Rosa. 

But Elizabeth had not expected it. She had thought never 
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to see the Captain or the cabaret singer ^ain, and yet thore 
they sat, staring at her. It would have been idiotic to run 
away, idiotic to ignore them. She controlled herself with 
an efibrt and walked up the steps to the terrace. Their 
incredulity was apparently as great as her own: Madame 
Celeste, after she had caught her breath, looked none too 
pleased. The Captain rose and bowed with his usual air of 
self-comdous gallantry. 

“How astonishing to meet here!” Elizabeth said, “Is the 
Noirnmitier in port?” 

“ It is in port,” the Captain said. “I’m happy to say so, since 
it gives us the opportunity to renew acquaintance.” 

“And what is Madame Redwood doing in tliis little liaunt of 
green devils?” Cdestc asked witli acid sweetness. (The 
expression she used, “au diahle vert,” Elizabeth h3d only heard 
as meaning remote, inaccessible.) 

“Seat yourself, madame, and have an apero with us,” the 
Captain said. “Perhaps you will honour us with your com- 
pany at lunch?” , 

The ihtolcrable elaboration of liis lang\}agS had turned even 
more toward caricature. 

“I have an engagement for lunch,” she said hastily, hoping 
that the Indian consul would appear and make this true. “1 
might have a little vermouth with ice.” 

5^dame Cdeste looked disgruntled. No doubt she lud by 
now staked out a claim for the Captain, Well, he was safe 
enough from Elizabeth, but she did not quite know how to get 
away witliout at least sitting down for five minutes. 

“I thought you were going to stay in Saigon,” she said as 
politely as possible to Celeste. Captain Andr^ Bart’s lecherous 
eyes were taking in every detail of her appearance and she fdt 
it. 

“Ah, Saigon!” said Cdeste, aroused to sudden fury. 
“That hole! On my first night in the cabaret there was 
shooting. I was ill for three days, madanae — my nerves were 
never made for such a life — ^and all the time I heard shooting. 
Some was real and no 4pubt some was not, t)ut what’s the 
difiference? You un4erstand, when one is nervous it’s all 
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the same. Then I returned to the cabaret after three days, 
and, believe me, madame, there was shooting again. A 
man was killed. Is it not enough i 1 broke my contract and 
when the Noirmoutier sailed 1 sailed too. The boat was at 
Saigon the whole week and the Captain knows that what I 
say is true.” 

Captain Andr6 Bart looked embarrassed. The other aspect 
of his personality, that which was his staple of talk with male 
passengers, was being called upon. 

“It is true,” he admitted. “ Since all these atheists and Free- 
masons have been governing France tilings are not as they 
should be.” 

He cleared his throat for a speech but Elizabeth forestalled 
him. She had seen Mohammed Ibrahim come into the 
gardoi and she went to meet him. 

“fve said I was luncliing with you,” she explained swiftly, 
“in order to avoid lunch with soiViebody else. Will you meet 
me in fifteen minutes ? ” 

“With pleasure,” he said, taking it in at a glance, and she 
returned to the Capt-iin. * 

“This long journey,” said Celeste coquettishly, “has not 
been really for nothing.” She made eyes at the Captain and 
he looked more embarrassed than ever. “One has made 
some friends. One has seen some country.” 

One has seen, Elizabeth calculated swiftly, the whole of the 
Middle East and Soutli and South-East Asia, and what did 
all of it convey e The poor woman kept on chattering, and 
it was perhaps her excitement that made her tliick tlieatrical 
make-up — ^unsuited to this climate anyhow — ^more confused 
and raddled tlian it need have been. 

‘Tm afraid I must go now,” she said, rising. “My luncheon 
engagement . . .” 

“We shall meet again, of course,” the Captain said, leaping 
up to bow. “The Ne/nwoMtier is here for three days. Perhaps 
at dinner?” 

“I’m engaged,” said Elizabeth, and fled upstairs to wash. 
The problem of Captain Andrd B?rt, which filled her with 
repugnance and shi^e, could be solved, she thought, by 
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frankness. She would tell him the truth ; Celeste was an ally, 
anyhow, by the force of circumstance. 

“Now,” said Mohammed Ibrahim at lunch, “you have seen 
the living god, the supreme and unapproacliablc, Vyayadev. 
What do you think now?” 

“Just what I thought before,” said Elizabeth. “There is a 
great deal of faith here, much peace, and some joy. I have 
seen it in tlieir faces. But the fact is that I can’t sliare it 
and never could if I stayed for years. So I’m going away.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” said Moliammed Ibrahim. 
“By next week I shall be able to have meals in my own 
house and I should have enjoyed giving a dinner-party for 
you so that you could meet some people of Santa Rosa who 
liave nothing to do with that Ashram — Spanish, Italian, French, 
English, Indian — there are people of some interest here.” 

He seemed to be watching her, slie thought, as if tr^’ing to 
make up his mind about somctliing. There was an unusual 
gravity in his Ixandsome, rather heavy face. 

“I’m glad you have recovered your independence,” Jie said. 
“We hJve seen Europeans and Americajjs dome here and be 
engulfed by the Ashram — they and all their possessions.” 

“Will tliat be any different when Santa Rosa is reunited to 
India, as I suppose must some day happen?” 

“I don’t know what tlie government of India could or would 
do,” he said, still watchful and grave. “After all, if people 
want to give their worldly good to Bessie Falconer, who can 
stop them?” 

At the end of lunch, when they were having coffee, he 
sighed and spoke upon die subject which, as she perceived at 
once, had preoccupied him for almost an hour. 

“Forgive me if I speak of personal matters, Mrs. Redwood,” 
he said. “It is, so#to speak, my consular duty. I was in- 
structed to offer you any courtesy in my power and was told 
that your husband was Mr. Charles Redwood, a high official 
at the State Department. Tell me, Mrs. Redwood, have 
you heard from your husband lately?” 

“Not for about five days,” she said. “ Why ?” 

She was conscious of an unreasonable alarm. 
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“Tell me at once,” she said. “Has anything happened to 
Charles i” 

“Nothing — ^nothing physical, that I know of,” he said. 
“But there has been for two days a tremendous uproar in the 
Press about him. There’s a diplomatic scandal going on 
and I really can’t tell you the details because I’m not clear 
about them, but he is accused of having kidnapped persons 
belonging to the foreign service of a Soviet satellite state.” 

Her sense of relief was so overwhelming — relief at knowing 
Charles to be alive and well — ^that at first this meant nothing 
more to her. 

“Thank God he’s all right,” she said. But then, a moment 
later: “What’s this you say? Kidnapping? Good heavens, 
what nonsense ! Charles wouldn’t kidnap a kitten. Believe me, 
I know my own husband. What kind of a story is diis ?” 

Mohammed Ibrahim was embarrassed. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I’m only repeating what’s in the 
Press. It’s in the Delhi, Calcutta and Madras papers. Appar- 
ently it’s a diplomatic incident of great importance. There 
has been an exchange of notes. The Soviet Union was 
expected to enter the dispute today with a very sharp note : 
it was announced last night in Moscow.” 

She was silent, wondering, frowning. 

“It seemed to me that I ought to tell you,” tlie consul said. 
“Otherwise you might come upon it suddenly and get a 
shock. In this Ashram life you lead I suppose you never see 
a newspaper ?” 

“I’ve seen only very old ones,” she admitted. * ‘Now tell me 
tliis.” She drew a deep breath, “ Has Charles been arrested ? ” 

“No,” he said, “I gather that your government denies the 
charge of kidnapping. But nobody knows what may happen 
next. You see, the persons involved, the man and w'oman 
of the Soviet satellite state, seem to have vanished altogether. 
The stories say they were traced to your husband’s house and 
then disappeared.” 

“Nonsense I” she said with vehemence. “Charles isn’t a 
magician. Moreover, I doubt if he;Jaiowrs anybody from that 
part of the world. It’s never been his worL He works with 
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Western Burope. But obviously something has happened — 
he's in some kuid of trouble, that’s clear.” 

Her statement had an interrogative note in it. He nodded. 

“You can be sure of that,” he said. 

“ Then I must leave at once,” she said. “I’ll go on the night 
train to Madras and fly to Calcutta tomorrow morning. The 
cablegrams are so slow, to and from Santa Rosa, that I must 
go at once.” 

“If you want me to cable for you, I can telephone the 
message to Madras or Calcutta or even to DcUii,” Mohammed 
Ibrahim told her. “That would be quickest. I can always 
get through in a hurry, with official priority. It’s justified in 
this case.” ^ 

“If you’ll let me pay the charges,” she said, “I’ll write my 
cablegram here and now.” “ 

Witli his pen and a sheet from liis pocket note-book she 
wrote to Charles; “Arriving Calcutta tomorrow. Please 
cable me care of American Consulate whether your trouble is 
serious. Have just heard news. Coming home immediately. 
Love. *Elizabeth.” ^ * 

She looked it over and crossed out the words “whether your 
trouble is serious”. She had been a State Department wife long 
enough to know that he might not be able to answer that 
question. He would caole her whatever he felt free to say. 

“ So,” she said, leaning back and smiling at him rather wryly, 
“that’s the end of my expedition to Santa Rosa.” 

“And to India too j” he askea. “I’m sorry, but I knew it 
would be so.” 

Blizabetli left him and went upstairs to pack. The recent 
past, the incredible recent past, was not yet dispelled, however. 
Within ten minutes she had the visitation of Madame Celeste, 
and some impulse of pity induccv"^ Elizabeth to let her in and 
listen to her tale. But as that tale advanced the pity was 
transmogrified into a series of quite different emotions ; first a 
bored and resigned acceptance of the fact that Madame Celeste 
wanted to borrow money. Elizabeth gave her travellers’ 
cheques to the amount of^fty dollars, which was the most she 
dared give away. Af^r all, as she explained to the lady, she 
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had no money at all of her own — everything came from her 
husband, and she had no real right to give it away. Cdjste 
was grateful for the fifty dollars and snapped it into her purse 
witli decision. Perhaps she had expected more but she was 
glad to accept what she could get. 

“And madame,” she said. “1 beg you to note that I am well 
acquainted with life.” She hesitated and went on: “I have 
seen many things. I am not narrow of mind.” 

Elizabeth stared. What now ; 

“I am fond of Andre,” said Celeste. “That is true. «• More- 
over, he is taking me back to France for nothing, which is 
against the regulations and may cost him his place.” 

“That is generous,” said Elizabeth coldly. 

“I only wanted you to know, madame, that I understand. 
Andre has told me about you and lum. I knew it anyhow. I 
have eyes in my head.” 

Elizabeth was speechless witfe shame and embarrassment. 
Evidently Celeste herself was not altogether at ease. 

“ Wh^at I mean,” she said, “is diat if you and Andrd wish to 
— ettjin — to bid each pthcr farewell I shall not interfere]' I shall 
not come ashore tonight.” 

Elizabeth rose. Words emerged with difficulty, but they 
emerged. 

“Good-bye, Madame Celeste,” she said. “You may tell 
Captain Bart that I do not want to see liim. I am dining with 
the Indian consul, who will see me to my train. I wish you 
good luck.” 

Cdleste went. There was a conflict of malice and relief in 
her poor raddled face. Elizabeth w-ondcred to what extent 
she had represented Captain Bart in this ignoble embassage, 
and to what extent she spoke only for herself. It did not 
greatly matter: nothing could undo what. had been done, and 
the only thing that mattered now was Cliarles. Here in 
Santa Rosa, at the opposite side of the world from Washington 
{au diable vert, C^este had said) there was nothing she could 
do but think and wonder and attempt to govern her mounting 
anxiety. She saw Charles Redwood^ face almost physically be- 
fore her in the room. Finally, after she, had packra and had no 
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more to do until dinner, she sat down and wrote him a long 
le^fer. She had completed it at last, and sealed it, when Philip 
Carter knocked at her open door and came into the little sittings 
room. To her present mood his pseudo-Indian garments and 
his cotton bandeau looked more pathetically absurd than ever. 

“I knew you were leaving soon, but I didn’t know it was 
tonight,” he said plaintively. 

“iVc got to go,” she said shortly. “There’s some worrying 
news from home.” 

“I lyiow,” he said. “A secretary at the Indian consulate 
told the Mother and now a lot of people know. Besides, it’s 
in the papers.” 

“Do you ever read the papers?” 

“No, but diey get tlfcm at tlic library and after I heard, I 
looked.” 

He was contemplating his own sandalled feet. 

“Oh, I don’t know why if has to be like this,” he burst out 
with a petnknee which did not conceal — or even detract from 
— ^his sincerity. “Everv' time I get attached to anybody or 
anything it’s die same. Everything goes* away.” * To her 
astonishment she saw that his eyes were g'iittering in tears. “It 
is always the same.” 

The tears of Mr. Pliilip Carter were the last thing she had 
expected to confront on this awful day. 

“You were made happy by the darshan of the Master,” she 
said. “Isn’t that enough? C :i’t you hang on to that?” 
She was speaking as gently as she could. “And if you’re 
talking about me, after all, you hardly know me. You’ll 
forget this mood very quickly.” 

“I don’t know anything about the darshan of the Master,” 
he said in a burst of frankness she had not heard from him 
before. “It may be only a piece ''f childish make-believe on 
my own part. I thought I felt wonderful, but now I feel lousy. 
If the darshan w^as real surely it w'ould have lasted at least 
through one day.” 

“Tms is a mood,” she said helplessly. “I don’t know what 
to say to you, except to. diink of the darshatf. We’re only 
chance acquaintances.” 
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“Shall I go back to San Francisco and get a job in the cofiee 
iniporting business an<t' forget my soul>” he asked. He lyas 
perfectly serious and was also miserable. She felt, for a 
moment, how unjust it was that she must have diis, too, to 
contend with, since she had never for a moment adopted Mr. 
Philip Carter : he had adopted her. 

“You’ll never be able to forget your soul, Philip,” she told 
him. “But on the whole it’s probably a good idea to go back 
to San Francisco and live your ovm life among your own 
people. You’re not an Indian.” 

“Of course not,” he said. “And these clothes I wear . . . ! 
The whole thing is crazy. Shall I go on tonight’s train with 
you?” 

“That isn’t fair,” she said, after a pause. “I must tell you 
truly that I do not want to travel with you. I am very worried 
and I want to be alone. Stay here a day or two and retire in 
good order — if you’re going to retire. Don’t do everything 
on impulse and emotionally.” 

“I’ve got some ordinary, decent clothing,” he offered. 

“Oh,' my dear boy, I don’t care ! If I wanted you to travel 
with me I shouldn’t wre m tlie least what you wore. Nobody 
in India does. But I want to go alone.” 

He was silent for quite a while, looking at the floor. 

“I suppose I’d better go now,” he said. “May I have your 
address so that I can write to you ?” 

She gave him her address in Washington. 

“May I come here and have dinner witli you?” he asked. 
“I could take you to the train.” 

He looked so miserable that she could not find strength 
enough to refuse. 

“Do you mean that you want to abandon your diet?” she 
asked. And then, to see if slie could lighten his mood, she 
asked: “Aren’t you still subjugating the Kiysical?” 

“Not really,” he said with a wan smile. “I think it must 
have been a kind of game. The Physical is what I am.” 

“Well, it’s part of what you are,” she said. “I don’t think it 
does you any*'particular good to live in a perpetual state of 
dvil war, subduing this and quelling that from morning to 
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night. Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
CoR(Le here at half^past seven tonight if you wish and you can 
dine with me and with the Indian consul, who is an extremely 
estimable human being even though he is — as I suppose must 
shock you — a. Moslem.” 

“Oh, I’ve known Moslems before,” he said. “There were 
several in that Ashram in Malabar where I was. They get to 
the Light in their own way.” 

“Tliat’s miagnanimous of you,” she said. 

He smiled again. Obviously he was perking up a bit. 
How old could he be i She had never asked him. Twenty- 
five or twenty-six, she thought. 

“Well, anyhow, take your Physical and your Vital and 
your Mental and your other contending elements away for 
about an hour,” she said. “I’m going to have a’liath and get 
ready for dinner. You can come back at half-past seven if 
you wish. I think the Indian»consul will be interested to hear 
that he has a secretary who reports confidential business to the 
Mother.” 

At firft Philip Carter looked a little fri^httfned. Tlicn, just 
as he was going out tlie door, he said : “Just between ourselves, 
Mrs. Redwood, I’m not sure tliat the Mother isn’t a wicked 
old fraud.” 

When Elizabeth came downstairs at half-past seven Moham- 
med Ibraliim was waiting on the terrace. She told him she 
had a guest coming from the /-shram and warned liim to 
expect a rather unconventional sight. Before she had com- 
pleted her description Philip Carter walked into the garden, 
dressed in a good Palm Beach suit more or less the same as 
that worn in very hot weadier by millions of his compatriots. 
He actually had on a white shirt with a collar and to it he had 
appended a necktie.^ There was x.o band of cotton around 
his head. Elizabeth could hardly have known him, she 
thought— or else, and this was probably nearer the truth, she 
was recognizing him for the first time. 

Dinner was a strange meal. Her own anxiety supplied an 
undertone to every word, every occurrence. *Captain Bart 
appeared, tried to join them and was icily discouraged. He 
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dined alone. C^este had kept her word in spite of everything. 
Mohammed Ibrahim, feeling perhaps the need for a specif 
effort, talked with considerable verve about a large number of 
things, his Oxford days, the troubles between India and Pakis- 
tan, the political situation at Lake Success, Persian poetry, 
plays he had seen in London in his student time, and a Uttle — 
a very little — ^about the Ashram of Shri Vijayadcv. Mr. 
Philip Carter was rather silent and apparently, to Elizabeth’s 
surprise, extremely shy before this informed and fluent man of 
the world. Elizabeth herself talked only enough. to keep 
Mohammed Ibraliim encouraged. She was grateful to him 
for this, too, this flood of talk that covered over all the awk- 
wardnesses and strains of a strange, strange evening. Without 
a word, with only a meaning look ^t ^^zabeth, Philip Carter 
ate meat and drank wine. She wondered how many months 
it had been, in all his various Ashrams, since he lud done so. 
At the end of the meal Mohammed Ibrahim proposed that 
they should have coffee at his house. 

“I haven’t got a cook yet for meals,” he said, “but my own 
bearer Knows how to make excellent coffee, far bettei* than we 
should get here. And I might offer you a good brandy, too, or 
a Benedictine. I suggest that you pay your bill and have your 
luggage put into my car, which is outside the door, and then 
spend the intervening two hours or so at my house.” 

And this was done. Signor Pisani’s bill was as small as his 
regret was big. He gave the impression of mourning over the 
departure of his cHcnt, although Elizabetli knew that every 
room in the house was in demand. 

“Never,” he said, “has anybody come here who spoke 
Italian like the Signora.” 

On her way out of the hotel Elizabeth excused herself from 
her companions and went for a moment to speak to Captain 
Andre Bart. He was sitting at his own table in a comer of 
the terrace, looking angry and hostile. There was a great, 
terrifying coldness in her heart. 

“Good-bye,” she said to him. 

The lout — so elaborate of manner hitherto — did not even rise 
from his diair. He stared at her insolently over his awful dgar. 
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“Captain,” she said. “I do not expect you to understand. 
Fo^what happened in Bombay I am not re^y responsible. It 
was a moment of insanity. I regret it. It sh^ be as if it never 
had been. Adieu.” 

“Madame,” he said succinctly, in a low voice, “you are a 
whore.” 

She bowed her head slightly and turned away. Her friends 
were waiting at the garden gate. She joined them and got into 
the consul’s car. Her consciousness was very nearly congealed. 
He had* used the word putain^ which, as she knew, was the 
lowest the French language afforded for that particular idea. 
She tried to realize diat it had been applied to her, Elizabeth 
Redwood, and could not take it in at all. When they got to 
the consul’s house she took refuge for a quarter of an hour in 
the badiroom where she faced it out and washed away some 
tears. She had now to survive two hours, get to her train and 
go home at once, as fast as she could get there. 

The evening would have been agreeable if she had been able 
to dispel the feeling of dreadful strangeness, of circutpstances 
unhke !iny she had ever known. !^olftmmcd Ibrahim 
provided diem with excellent coffee in a sitting-room where she 
recognized his Kashmiri and Persian treasures. She had been 
in Santa Rosa only a little more than two weeks and it seemed 
now like an eternity. Philip Carter, after a brandy or two, 
talked to Mohammed Ibrahim about the Ashram and made 
scarcely any attempt to defend is —listened almost humbly in 
fact to Mohammed Ibrahim’s strictures. 

They took her to the train. Mohammed Ibraliim had been 
able to obtain for her a first-class compartment alone. They 
arranged her sleeping-kit for her and stood by the door of the 
compartment imtil the train began to move. Just before then 
PhiUp Carter gave lyr a slip of p.;]' or. After the train was in 
full mght across the moonlit plain of South India she looked 
at the slip of paper. It was his address in San Francisco. 
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T he Sczczeczinski disaster unfolded. That is, Madame 
Sczczeczinski was carried oflf to New York in perfect 
secrecy and comfort by the Wickermans, plara Craveri 
and her husband, but die escape of Mr. Sczczeczinski did not 
encounter the same smoothness of success. He was apparcaitly 
followed to the house of liis feUow-diplomat and was — ^as 
Charles had not expected — able to carry out tlie unJikcly trick 
with the dumb-waiter, making his getaway by the back 
door of the basement with no witnesses. But he took a 
taxi to Charles’s house. When, in due course, his watcher 
outside perceived that the bird had flowm, and the chauffeur 
(also, no doubt, a watcher) betook himself with his colleague 
to tlieir embassy to report, die inmiediate result was a call 
to the Washington police, and the fat was in the fire. The 
Washington poUce had no trouble finding the taxi-driver 
who had picked up Sczczeczinski near his friend’s apartment 
house and had driven him to Charles’s house in Georgetown. 
Charles was in the State Department. That was that. 

By the time the police had traced Sczczeczinski to Charles’s 
house, however, it was four in the afternoon. At that hour 
Sczczeczinski himself was certainly nearing New York. Jean 
EUenbogenhad whisked him out of Charles’s house within five 
minutes of his arrival there and driven him to Baltimore, where 
slie put him on the train to New York. She had done diis 
quickly, deft(y, by the back way; the taxi-driver never saw; 
Charles himself was not in the house and could truthfully say 
he had not seen M. Sczczeczinski that day. To all intents and 
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purposes M. Sczczcczinski had vanished, as had also his wife — 
butvanished, so the police believed and informed the aggrieved 
embassy, from the house of Mr. Charles Redwood of Ae State 
Department. 

The attitude of Charles’s own superiors was difficult for him 
to understand. They seemed to resent the whole thing as an 
uraiecessary complication, an undeserved headache, at an 
inopportune moment. They agreed that he had had no 
choice — ^tliat he could not have returned die poor woman to 
what she regarded as certain deadi — that he had not been 
consulted in the matter — diat he had no responsibility for the 
choice of himself as a protector — ^that it was in every way 
force majeure and altogether out of his hands. Agreeing to 
all this, they still said it was “most unfortunate”, implying 
some strange guilt on his part, and inquired how^cU or how 
long he had known the Sczczcczinski couple: this although 
he had begun his story by stating that he hardly knew them 
at all. The gaieral idea was that Redwood had gone out 
of his way to add a new difficulty to those with whicli liis 
harassed’superiors were grappling so mapfuBy, and they did 
not diank liiin for it. They furdier held that there would 
be diplomatic difficulties, that the Washington police would 
not be calmed down without an extremely detailed explana- 
tion, and that it would be almost impossible to keep die 
imbroglio out of the Press. 

Tliey were, of course, right, ar.d Charles knew they were 
so far as diese extemiJ circumstaaces v/ere concerned. Each 
step took place with a kind of inexorable certainty. But what 
disturbed Charles beyond measure was die sense of being 
himself blamed for something over which he had had no more 
control than over the weather. He was not censured in words, 
no : they quite saw lij^ position ; ho < ould have done only what 
he did do; but it was “most unfortunate”. The general 
atmosphere was one of gloom, centred on liim. He found 
the whole business — after so many years of hard or at least 
steady work in the service — unjust and unfair. 

There was nothing in thf Press on the first day. Rumours 
of a disappearance or kidnapping — ^that word was used — ^began 
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on the second day. On the afternoon of the second day an 
official note of protest was delivered to the State Department by 
Sczczeczinski’s ambassador. The note was made public by 
that ambassador himself and his government as well. It 
quoted the report of the Washington police that the missing 
man had been traced to Charles Redwood’s house, naming 
him and giving the address. It further stated that Madame 
Sczczeczinski had also vanished on the preceding night. 

From then on the storm raged. Charles himself, who had 
foreseen serious trouble, had never expected anydiing«%e this. 
Every sort of accusation, allegation and supposition was hinted 
at in die Press. If he had felt inclined to sue for libel he 
would liavc been obliged to sue every newspaper in the 
country. The fact that Madame Sczczeczinski had vanished 
first was apparendy the most suspicious circumstance. It 
was easy to see that to some minds, at any rate, this might be 
a case not only of kidnapping bm: even of murder, and perhaps 
of double murder. No such words were used, but the 
murkiness of the hints and the fog of uncertainty which exuded 
from every Press reference to the case gave Charles the feeling 
that he was, to editors and public, a criminal suspect of the 
worst order. 

On die third day the governments allied to Sczczeczinski’s 
protested, all three of them, and on the fourth day the Soviet 
Union delivered a document of pure invective against the 
“savage barbarism’’ of such procedures. It had been necessary 
for Cliarles to give a detailed statement, in confidence, to the 
Washington police on the evening of the second day, duly 
confirmed at Snedens Landing by the New York police ; this 
was, for the moment, kept out of the Press, with die result that 
every newspaper in the country was on the look-out for the 
Sczczcczinsto. They were variously r^orted in St. Louis, 
Denver, Charleston, South Carolina ana Bangor, Maine. It 
was not until after the Soviet Union’s note of protest on die 
fourth day that the State Department saw fit to issue a statement 
expressing its full confidence in Mr. Charles Redwood, thus re- 
moving at least some of the cloud d^t had gathered round him. 

There never would have been such^an uproar, Charles was 
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convinced, if a plain statement of the facts had been made 
immediately. Other officials of Soviet vassal states had taken 
refuge in the United States without attracting much attention. 
But everything conspired to start the Sczczcczinski case off 
in a lurid illumination. Both Sczczeczinski’s ambassador 
and the Washington police acted in good faith, suspecting a 
kidnapping or some other crime; and die fact that Madame 
Sczczeczinski vanished first gave another set of overtones or 
undertones to the story. News was dull that week ; the notes of 
protest fiaim the Soviet vassals were unusually violent; and the 
Soviet note itself carried the rhythm of insult to a new pitch of 
intensity. It was one of those times, no doubt, when an accusa- 
tion against the Americans was seized upon with particular 
avidity for reasons of propaganda. As a result of aU this, the 
disappearance of the Sczczeczinski pair was blown up into a 
cause celihre within the first four days, which meant, by the 
canons of news editing, that it had to be “kept ahve” thereafter 
even if dicre was nothing fresh to be said of it. 

From the start Charles had asked permission to make^ plain 
public statement of his own, if die State .Department would 
not. Tlie permission was not granted. The Department pre- 
ferred dignified silence, which was ideally calculated to increase 
the furore. The only authorized statement was that die De- 
partment had confidence in Mr. Redwood. 

In this ambiguous situation, more or less beleaguered in his 
own house, unable to answer liis < wn telephone unless he was 
sure who had called him, Charles received the cablegram firom 
Elizabedi. She was leaving Santa Rosa : she would be in Cal- 
cutta the next day : she was coming home immediately. His 
first impulse was one of unreasoning joy and reUef. But as he 
thought it over he decided that something less precipitous 
would meet the necessities. He had -.ot hked the “ most unfor- 
tunate” tone adopted by his superiors. They had dirown 
others to the wolves ; they might sacrifice him, too, if it suited 
a pohtical convenience or relieved them of a pohtical embar- 
rassment. Any day now some Congressman was bound to get 
up and declare that this Chyles Redwood, implicated in devi- 
ous intrigues with the enemies of mankind, was a liar, a thief 
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and probably even lacking in admiration for Chiang Kai-shek. 
If it ever went that far, Redwood would be thrown overboard 
without much compunction. He knew it and, what was 
more, the whole tiling was beginning to fill him with disgust. 

For what had he done, after all ? An ordinary kindness : no 
more. It was in fact such an ordinary kindness dut to refuse it 
might have been equivalent to murder. He might at least have 
expected some understanding and support, if not from Press or 
pubhc, anyhow from his responsible superiors. 

He had taken refuge in his studio more tlian was usual just 
during these days, partly as a natural appeal to superior and 
impersonal forces, and partly because, by cancelling ordinary 
social engagements, he had a little more time to give to it. And 
he found himself wondering as he lost himself in the abstract 
world of pure paint on canvas, why he had ever given up this 
one satisfactory thing, die pursuit of the creation of beauty, for 
a mere harness. Many a time in years past he had felt the 
same wonder and regret. It was stronger now than ever. 

“Go to Delhi and wait a few days,” he cabled Elizabeth. 
“Writing full ■explanation. Did not want to worry you 
before. Everything wiU come out all right. Love.” 

He had not cabled her before; he had not even written; he 
supposed her to be deep in that lotus flower of the Ashram and 
unaware of the doings of Washington. She had indeed written 
that she did not see current newspapers and knew nothing of 
die world’s affairs. In that happy state he had diought it best 
to leave her for the time being. He could tell her all about it 
after it had come to some conclusion. 

But her telegram was warmth and solace, just die same, and 
he told Mrs. Ellenbogcn about it at dinner that night, the fifth 
night of the Affaire Sczczeczinski. They were dining alone at 
Jean’s house, in her exquisite miniature (hning-room where six 
would have been a crowd. 

“Elizabeth has heard the glad tidings,” he said over the soup. 
“She cabled. She’s on her •way home.” 

“Good,” said Jean Ellenbogcn colourlessly. It -was impos- 
sible to know whether she meantiit or not. “But I thought 
she was li'ving in another world — holy men, and all dut.” 
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“True, but still . . 

“It’s not precisely a secret, of course," Jean went on. “I 
dare say it’s on the radio in Saudi Arabia and Timbuctoo by 
now, so maybe even the holy men have heard of it. When’s 
she coming?’’ 

“I’ve told her to stop in Delhi and wait a few days,’’ 
Charles said, moving carefully. “We’ll see what happens. 
Not much use her coming into the middle of it. You Imow 
that Elizabeth has always had a morbid dislike of seeing her 
own name in print.’* 

Mrs. illenbogen looked at liim widi a speculative eye. Her 
lively curiosity, her love of knowing a motive, as usual dis- 
pelled any deeper feeling she may have possessed. 

“Don’t you want her to come back?’’ she asked. “Oh, 
don’t tcU me. I know. You do. Then what i» it?’’ 

He was silent. 

“Charles, I do believe you’ve got some bee in your bonnet,’’ 
she declared positively. It was a kind of triumph for her to 
know things of this sort. “You’re up to something.’’ 

“I don*t think I am,’’ he said. “But I’d like to spar<f Eliza- 
beth the unpleasanmess. Tlien we can see — it’s only a few 
days.’’ 

“I’ve got it,’’ Mrs. Ellenbogen said, ringing for her Negro 
butler with an emphatl--. foot, ratlicr like Nelson on the 
quarter-deck at the Battle of the Nile. “I’ve got it !’’ 

“What?” 

“Your old dissatisfaction — all ycur old regrets and nostalgias 
— ^they’re coming back on you again, stronger than ever be- 
cause of this business.” 

The man came in and took the plates away. 

“diaries,” she asked, “are you thinking of going to India 
too?” 

“No,” he answered*, and laughed. 'T don’t think I’d know 
what to say to a holy man. I’ll get it vicariously from Eliza- 
beth.” 

“There is one thing you must not do at this moment,” Mrs. 
Ellenbogen said with decision. “You must not ftsign. You 
must not leave the State Dep’ortment.” 
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“I don’t intend to.” 

“Let them throw you out if they want— but diey won’t If 
they do you have every right to protest and be heard, '^e all 
know the entire story — know it the Wickermans know it, 
certainly those poor Balkanic victims whose name I can’t pro- 
nounce know it. You can make it all public.’* 

“That’s just it. I can’t.’’ 

“Well, sooner or later everything comes out’’ she ruled, 
helping herself to some Maryland duck. “They should have 
allowed you to tell the whole story in the first place. It’s per- 
fectly intelligible. Nobody could misunderstand or misinter- 
pret it’’ 

“Anything,’’ he said, “can be misinterpreted.’’ 

“Yes, but this is all straightforward. It would be difficult. 

. . . Charles, if you’re not thinking of going to India, and not 
tliinking of quitting your job, why have you asked Elizabeth to 
delay in Delhi ? She wants to come home. You want her to 
come home. Her place is here, especially now, even if it 
might be a litdc embarrassing at a couple of airports. She 
comd be here in r.bout three days. Think of tliat.” 

He did think of it and winced. 

“Perhaps I’m wrong, but my instinct tells me to hold off for 
a few days,’’ he said. “ I don’t want Elizabeth to come back to 
the very middle of the delirium. I think there’s some other 
solution. I can’t tell you myself what it is.’’ 

Jean considered, sighed, and wheeled off to another 
subject. 

“I talked to Clara Craveri today,’’ she said. “She said 
our friends w’cre quite well and have never yet set foot 
outside Wickerman’s grounds. I gather that they must be 
somediing of a trial because they’re so nervous and fear- 
ful, and always think the milkman’s come to assassinate 
them, and pleasant litde notions of that sort, but all is well 
odierwise. Mr. Wickerman is teadiing them canasta, bless 
his heart.” 

“I had a report which came through police channels,” 
Charles conttibuted. “It said they were undisturbed and un- 
suspected.” 
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Jean Ellenbogen gave full rein to that common sense which 
had ••jlways discours^ed her more romantic admirers. 

“Men are such irredeemable idiots,” she said. “Is it con- 
ceivable that the State Department and the Washington police 
and the New York police, not to speak of the FBI and intelli- 
gence services I don’t even know about, all between them, big, 
brave, wise men, actually do think they can keep this diing a 
secret ? It’s impossible. Sooner or later and perhaps tomor- 
row morning, some newspaper is going to discover wliere our 
Boslukian friends are. It’s absolutely inevitable. And then — 
bang ! More headlines than ever. Clara Craveri is about as 
well known as anybody in the country. It makes it that much 
more sensational.” 

Charles nodded. 

“I thought of that only today,” he said. “At the time, the 
other night, I was in a desperate hurry to find a refuge for die 
Sczczeczinskis. And I thought of her because she was so won- 
derfid that night. Nobody could sing the Schubert ‘Ave 
Maria’ like diat unless — well, you know. That’s why I 
thought of her.” 

“I thought of her fust myself,” Jean corrected him. “How- 
ever, it was for precisely die same reason. And for just diat 
reason, or odiers like it. the discovery is going to be a juicy 
bit for the papers. All she has to do is mention the weather, or 
approve of heaven, and it gets written up. That’s what’s 
coming next, and it could have bci ;i done so differendy ! One 
plain statement of die facts would have done it, and three days 
later, forgotten. Now you’ll see.” 

Mrs. Ellenbogen was often right, and never more so than in 
this case. The “kidnapped diplomat” and his equally kid- 
napped wife were tracked down on the following day by a 
New York newspaper which not .‘nly aimed at the largest 
possible number of readers but w-is, quite incidentally to its 
main purpose, delighted at any chance of embarrassing the 
State Department. The girl reporter who imdertook the job 
of identification — on a tip from a local tradesman^or a friend in 
the New York police — v / 9 b armed with photographs of the 
Sczczeczinskis and accompanied by a photographer who took 
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Others. The Sc2czeczinskis, walking in Wickerman’s garden, 
had fled at their approach; they were not seen again; boljh the 
Wickermans were obstinately invisible; the story displayed 
with lavish glee was in fact nothing more than the revelation 
of the Sczczcczinskis’ whereabouts. But the name of Clara 
Craveri was enough: the “missing diplomat” sensation be- 
came more interesting than ever,! 

It was tlien, and only then, on the sixth day of the whole 
sorry episode, that Charles Redwood was permitted to do what 
he had wanted to do from the beginning : make a plain state- 
ment of the facts. He did so, in writing, and then submitted to 
questioning from die newspapermen accredited to the State 
Department. They obviously believed him and treated him 
wim some sympadiy. What a lot of useless verbiage and sup- 
position might have been avoided, Charles thought, if diis had 
been done iu the first place ! 

But the affair was by no means over, even though the main 
attention was no longer on Charles. There were new angry 
notes from the Soviet satellite states demanding the return of 
the Sczc 2 eczinsk*is. ^ It became necessary to make it clear to 
everybody in the world that dicse people had voluntarily 
left their own homes, their own positions and belongings 
through fear and a desire for refuge. The internationally 
recognized right of asylmn could then come into play and, 
it was hoped, the excitement would die down. So Charles, 
who by now was thoroughly weary of the whole subject, 
was authorized to fly to New York and go to Siiedens 
Landing, accompanied by Mrs. Ellenbogen, to tell die whole 
story over again in the presence of the Sczczeczinskis and 
the Wickermans, who had, up to now, succeeded in keeping 
silence. 

It was a bizarre proceeding. The Wickerman house and 
grounds were under the protection of state troopers, as had 
become necessary three days before when die wily newspaper 
announced its discovery. Charles and Mrs. Ellenbogen, in the 
Wickerman car which had met them at La Guardia field, had 
no difficulty passing through the gates, but all others were in- 
spected. There was a curving driveway to a great stone house 
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with a portico, rather like an early twentieth-century house in 
the Bois de Boulogne neighbourhood. 

“'ifhis, I suppose, is Wickerman’s shack,” Charles said, 
“where he parks his jalopy.” 

Clara Craveri met them in the hall. Her pale blue tweeds 
caused Jean Ellenbogcn to take a second and a third look. 

“I’m nervous as a witch,” she said. “I’ve dealt with the 
Press ever since I began to sing, but I’ve never been accused of 
kidnapping before. It’s different. How arc you? Let’s go 
up to Reger’s study and see our guests. Roger will be in soon 
— ^he’s out puttering.” 

In Wickerman’s study on the second floor, furnished like an 
office with files and shelves of reference books, were Monsieur 
and Madame Sczczeczinskf, looking healthier than in Washing- 
ton, but, if possible, more worried. That round "lace, pursed 
bps, perfectly round eyes — ^it was curious, Charles thought, 
how much alike they looked. , Was it a resemblance or merely 
identity of psychological condition? Madame Sczczeczitiski 
pressed his hand with gratitude and broke into that tonential 
French \\^iich liad been his furst waj ning of trooble. 

“We are grateful to you. Monsieur Redwood, for saving 
ourhves. It is no less than that. We are grateful to Monsieur 
and Madame Wickerman and to Madame Ellenbogen. You 
arc all such good people. And Madame Craveri has sung to 
us for die last two nights, Hke an angel — Mozart and Schubert 
— we were in a better world, ^ut really, dear Monsieur 
Redwood, is it nccess.iry for us to see the Press ? Ar d what 
shall we say? It is so frightening. There might be — who 
knows ? — Cominform agents among them. We do not know 
what to do or say.” 

“You must tell the truth,” Charles said firmly. “Tell it as it 
you were in a court of law. Do; ’, suppress anything. Ii is 
important to make it Sbsolutely clear that you left of your own 
free will, out of fear for your fives, and diat you have taken 
refuge. For me, if you have the gratefiil feeling you have 
mentioned, it is important to make it clear that the whole thing 
was a surprise to me, that tjiere was no conspiracy and that I 
did not in the very least cormive at your escape. That may 
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help. Butiuany case only the truth -will do. It would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to tell even the slightest, the most unim- 
portant lie, because it will be fomid out at once.” 

The counsellor of embassy had been listening with the same 
look of childlike attention as his wife. 

“Must I tell about the dumb-waiter ?” he asked. Charles at 
first thought he had reference to some loss of dignity on his 
own part, and smiled. The round litdc man went on : *Tt is 
known where I was. My friends are implicated by the fact 
diat I disappeared from there. I do not want to cost them 
their lives.” 

“ The man was not there,” Charles said thoughtfully. “ The 
woman was busy giving instructions on domestic matters. I 
think they can be left out. You went straight to the dumb- 
waiter, excusing yourself for a moment. Is that right ?” 

“Yes, tliat is right. My friend’s wife excused me and re- 
mained in the salon with the nrajd.” 

“What did she say when she was questioned afterwards ?” 

“That she knew nothing — that when she waited for me to 
come back and f did not, she assumed I had just gone on to see 
her husband at his chancery.” 

“Good. Well, so frr as I can see they’re in the clear. The 
one and only tiling you have to suppress, for their protection, 
is that they had anything to do with your escape. Aside from 
that, trudi, trudi and more truth. It’s die only way to deal 
with this mountain of crazy rumour and supposition.” 

“I suppose so,” said Sczczeczinski sadly. “I am sorry to say 
that I have somewhat lost the habit of telling the plain truth. 
I was a professor of literature once and valued the truth highly. 
My experiences have been different since then.” 

Charles felt, not for the first time, a wide and unmanageable 
compassion for all the lives, the ordered and civilized lives, that 
had been so deformed, compressed or obliterated in the storms 
of the past fifteen years. litde Sczczeczinski took on the 
aspect of a general, not a particular, example of history’s in- 
justice. So they went down the cold winds of time, the innu- 
merable mc4i and women of go^will who were deluded or 
mistaken or just, perhaps, endeavouring to stay alive, and 
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found themselves, at last, immeasurably far &om tlie starting- 
point. of their life’s intention. Little round man and little 
round wife, they stood like heightened emblems of what comes 
to the weak under the prodigious power of power. 

“Please don’t be afraid,’’ Charles said. “That’s the main 
thing. There are police and detectives. The house is pro- 
tected. There will be no disorder. This is a free country and 
you may say exactly wliat you wish. Tliat’s what we’re aU 
going to do, the Wickermans and Mrs. Ellcnbogen and I — tell 
dic truth and shame the devil.” 

In came Mr. Roger Wickerman in rare good humour. It 
was obvious that he thrived on difficulty and enjoyed a fight. 
That, by good fortune, was deep in his nature. After he liad 
made them welcome he gave his report. 

“My secretary, Higgins, is down in the big rodfn making 
them all comfortable,” he said. “They’re all cleared by the 
state police, so it’s O.K. There’s a raft of them. You’re 
going to go tlirough the mill, I can tell you.” He smiled with 
evident pleasure. “Clara and I are liappy to take it, jf you 
can. "'^’re due down there at four o’clot^. ‘ Anybody want 
a drink? Higgins is handing out drinks down there, so we 
might as well all be oiled. No? O.K., w'e’ll skip it, but I 
hope you and Mrs. Ellenbogcn can stay on for dinner,” he said 
to Charles. 

“We’re supposed to get back tonight,” he shd. “If it’s 
early dinner we can take a later flight. We were going back at 
seven.” 

“Nonsense,” said Wickerman, and proceeded to make tele- 
phone calls from his office desk to postpone tlieir return flight, 
to order early diimer, to have the car ready : he was in the height 
of his form, an executive officer dealing ■with recalcitrant cir- 
cumstance. Meanwhile, Charles talked to Madame Craveri 
and Jean Ellenbogen tried her linguistics on the Balkan pair. 
It seemed that the counsellor of embassy spoke German best 
and his ■wife French, so that there was a pretty mosaic of three 
languages before they were done. Jean, as she confessed, had 
given up the langu^e stn^gle long ago. At last four o’clock 
came and the secretary ca]led on the house telephone to say that 
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tlic Press was all assembled. They trooped downstairs, the six 
of them, with Wickerman and his valiant Clara in the lead. 

“You know, Mr. Redwood,” she had said with one of those 
twenty-toodi smiles which seemed, along with her air of health 
and her undoubted beauty, to be an unfair show of advantages, 
“you know they say that to anybody in the theatre, or in the 
opera, all publicity is good publicity. I’ve never believed it. 
But the fact is that now you’re all here and we’re going to tell 
die truth together, I think I’ll enjoy it.” 

And she did, as a matter of feet, take over her audience die 
moment she saw it. It was an audience, no less — some two 
hundred men and women, seated in rows of chairs in die big 
music-room of the Wickerman house, which had French 
windows on two sides and was filled widi light. Most of the 
photographers were not seated, but roamed around the edges 
of the loom seeking points of vantage. Clara walked to die 
grand piano and stood beside it as if she were about to begin a 
concert. Her radiance had its invariable cifcct, and when she 
smiled at them the “ Ah !” of appreciation could be heard. 

“Welcome to ijiy house, ladies and gentlemen,** she said. 
“My husband and I arc glad to sec you here, and so many of 
you. We haven’t been able to talk to you before because we 
had to wait until some official approval could be obtained. 
Tliis is all rather a serious matter. But we’re here to tell the 
whole story now, all of us, and I’m sorry wc couldn’t do it 
earlier. Monsieur and Madame Sczczeczinski are here” — she 
did not even hesitate over the unpronounceable name : the two 
httlc round Balkanites bowed — “and so is Mr. Charles Red- 
wood from the State Department. Here is also Mrs. Ellcn- 
bogen from Washington to tell her part of the story.” 

This provided the first outbiurst of questions : Mrs. Ellen- 
bogen’s name had never been heard before and they wanted 
to know how to spell it and what she had to do with the 
affair. 

“She took care of both of our friends here,” Clara went on 
smoothly. Her composure was as remarkable as her appear- 
ance: dm, thought Charles, war professionalism of the first 
category. “She’ll tell you all about it herself. Now I think 
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the best thing for you to do is to ask us all questions in turn. 
There are six of us — ^iny husband, there, I tliink you know. 
Whe^e — that is, with whom — do you want to begin?” 

There was a sort of spontaneous and concerted roar : it was 
not in unison, so that the name sputtered in the air with a score 
of different pronunciations and cadences, but evidently diey all 
wanted to hear the Sczczeczinsld couple first. The six to be 
interviewed took chairs Higgins had arranged for them behind 
a big, long table which had the comforting effect of a barricade 
between ^hem and the Press. The Sczczcczinskis sat in the 
middle with Charles next to Madame X and Jean next to the 
counsellor. The Wickermans occupied the two end places. 
Higgins sat behind tlic piano and took notes. 

Madame Sczczeczinski did surprisingly well under the ques- 
tioning — ^better dian her husband, who seemed sad^ worried, 
and more at a loss than she for English words. She told of the 
day on which they had learned, in the morning, of their son’s 
execution and in die afternoon of her husband’s recall. Fol- 
lowed a brief account of Laura Henderson’s dinner-party at 
which she? sat next to Charles Redwood. 

‘T did not tell him what I meant to dcS because I did not 
know myself,” she said haltingly, but quite intelligibly. “We 
talked about humanity.” 

“ What ?” The word see.ncd to shoot out from all parts of 
the room. 

“Humanity.” 

The word was apparently highly unexpected; ahnost every 
reporter in the room wrote it down. 

“After dinner I told my husband that I was sure Mr. Red- 
wood would help us if wc could get away. The only place 
where wc were sure wc coiJd talk without being overheard 
was in Mrs. Henderson’s house. Wc made our plan then and 
there.” 

Questions poured in upon her. Why could tliey not talk 
elsewhere ? Were they so closely watched because they were 
under suspicion, or was this common to all in their position f 
Why had she been sure Mr. Redwood would help ? 

She dealt with it courageously, although Charles could see 
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that her pudgy htde hands were trembling. To the question 
about how she knew Redwood would help she answered : 

“He understands what humanity is. It shows in liii face. 
And one can see that he has sufiered.” 

Repeatedly she answered questions about how well she knew 
Redwood : mey never got enough of that one. But she went 
through the whole business for about forty minutes without 
making a slip and without alienating their sympathy. It was 
almost to be &lt in the air, at the end, that she had convinced 
them she was teUing the plain truth and moreover d^t she had 
won them with it. The only question she would not answer 
concerned the identity of the friendly compatriot in another 
embassy, not Washington, who had revealed to them the death 
of their son. She also refused to 'discuss politics or political 
opinion, but this was a matter of no importance to the report- 
ers, most of whom were concentrated now upon a relatively 
simple matter : what had becopie a first-class escape story. 

None of the odiers had quite such an ordeal as Utdc Madame 
Sczczeczinski, and it was in fact she who won the engagement. 
A number of reporters, in fact, raced for their cars *as soon as 
she had finished speaking, so as to get her story on to the wires. 
The others all took their turn but the gist of the tale had been 
told. Jean EUenbogen’s story was completely new: her part 
had never been suspected before, and she had, in effect, to tell 
the story of her hfe before they had done with her. The 
Wickermans, as having obeyed a simple humanitarian impulse 
for total strangers, got offUghtest of all. 

It would hardly be possible, Charles thought, for anybody 
to think from now on that he liad been party to the plan of 
escape or had, in fiict, played any part more important than he 
did. The story was all, in every detail, in their hands. He 
answered every question as impassively as he could. They 
even wanted to know where his wife was, and when he said she 
was travelling in India they wanted to know why. It was all 
distinctly more personal than the questioning of reporters in 
Washington, and although he could not say that it was better 
or worse, he was certain that it jvas difierent. But so fiur as 
was within human capacity to get the story dear and explicit, 
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it had now been done. He felt a sense of deep relief, as well as 
of weariness, when lialf-past six came and the entire crowd 
depart 

“Come on upstairs to Clara’s sitting-room,*’ Wickerman 
said, “ and let’s have a drink, for God’s sake. What a session ! 
I’ve never been in one like it. Madame, you were the works. 
If there was any man or woman in this place who didn’t believe 
you rU eat my hat.” 

They all congratulated Madame Sczczeczinski on her be- 
haviour upder trial, and in spite of her tired and nervous ap- 
pearance she managed a smile. 

“It was very good for me,” she said, “to be able to tell the 
truth for once and conceal nothing at all. It’s been a long time 
since we could do diat, myhusband and I.” 

“What the Press cares about my private life I can’t under- 
stand,” Jean Ellenbogen said to Charles. “Did you hear tlie 
hyena who demanded to kneyv where Bob Ellenbogen was 
now ? I said I didn’t know ; Brazil, the last I heard. I wanted 
to add that wherever he is he’s drinking himself to death, but I 
didn’t. What do they care anyhow? What’s it got* to do 
with this case?” 

After dinner that night Clara Craveri sang a few American 
songs to them, accompanying herself at the piano. Charles 
and Jean left for Washington dicreaftcr, although Jean’s weari- 
ness tempted her to stay the night. ‘T like to wdee up in my 
own bed,” was her deciding argumeu . and she went with him. 

There was a curious tension between them as they drove to 
the airport, Jean pretended to sleep but he knew very well 
that she was not sleeping. They had littic to say in the aero- 
plane cither. They were both wider awake than they had 
been all day. An inevitability had come upon them with such 
force that it would have been impossible to think of anything 
else. He knew very ^ell that when he took her home in the 
taxicab he would stay there, and he also knew that she knew it. 
It was as if the whole imbroglio had been contrived for diis 
solution. 

During the next days it nught have been expected that full 
explanation in the utmost puDheity had once and for all cleared 
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Up the SczczecTinski case. But Charles found that in his own 
office the cloud had not really been dispelled. The words 
“very unfortunate” did not disappear. Once in a meeting on 
a quite different subject a high official made some jocular ref- 
erence to “our more romantic officers with their Balkan 
friends”, which Charles fiercely resented. It was true that the 
Soviet satellite states and the Soviet Union itself continued the 
correspondence on die case, which was at most vexatious, 
since all the facts were not public: they alleged “undue 
influence” when they could no longer allege kidnapping, and 
the point of their venom was directed at Charles Pv.edwood. 
This might be a bore to everybody concerned, but Charles 
considered it was no reason for treating liim as if he had com- 
mitted a nuisance. He had done nothing that every one of his 
colleagues would not have done in liis place. 

“Wait two or three more days,” he cabled to Elizabeth in 
Delhi. “I may meet you half-way.” 

To Jean Ellcnbogcn he said : 

“I’m fed up. Fed to the teeth. After all it’s only an 
accident dut I’m in this firightened orplianage whefe I work. 

I wanted to be a painter.” 

“It’s a litdc late for regret. You’ve been in that firightened 
orphanage for quite a while now.” 

“ Ah, I can’t tell you how tired I get of it ! And diere’ll be a 
Congressman. You wait and sec. Sooner or later there’ll be 
a Congressman, and no matter how irrelevant his remarks may 
be, or how unjust. I’ll have to take a whole bunch of new sneers 
and leers.” 

Mrs. Timmins was barred firom the studio diese days alto- 
gether, for he spent as mudi of his time as possible painting and 
he wanted the place left undisturbed. A little dirt and disorder 
would be salutary, he thought, in his colourless life, so correct, 
so polite, so disinfected. Dovra the long corridor of time he 
saw himself as he once had been, and thought : Good Lord, how 
did it ever happen ? How did I turn into this sapless stick, this 
animated formula ? Do I wear striped trousers on my soul i 

A record existed of Clara Crav^ singing the Schubert “ Ave 
Maria”. He got it and played it to himsdf sometimes as a 
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reminder that some part of the whole business had not been dry 
and dead:‘it had exliibited, at least privately and personally, a 
touch of what Madame Sczczeczinski called humanity”. 
And no matter what annoyance he might incur— or worse— in 
that terri£cd orphanage where he worked, he was not sorry the 
woman had come to mm in her peril. 

Then, of course, as was bound to happen sooner or later, 
there arose the inevitable Congressman. 



CHAPTER IX 


FAREWELL TO INDIA 


T he huge mass of Calcutta had never seemed so sprawling, 
formless and interminable. Elizabeth had taken a taxi 
radicr than wait for the airport bus, and it was her hope, 
by going straight to the American consulate, to get there before 
the office closed. She had no hotel reservation, and that in a 
city more difficult than most others ; but she had learned how 
particularly well the foreign woman w.is treated in India, and 
she resolved not to worry. One of die Americans would take 
her in’ if she had no other harbour for the night. ‘The long 
drive in gave her ^ome time alone, for wliich she was glad in 
spite of her impatience. She had been beset by conversa- 
tional fellow-passengers in the aeroplane and had hardly had 
a minute to herself since reading the morning newspapers. 

She had seen two Englisli-languagc newspapers in Madras 
that morning. Both had devoted considerable space to the 
diplomatic scandal in Wasliington, both — as might have been 
expected — ^from the point of view of international politics, 
mounting tension between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., etc. 
etc. Through tliis screen of clich& she was able to see that the 
centre of the scandal continued to be Charles, who had as yet 
not been supported in public by anybody or anything, not even 
by die State Department. It appeared to her that his position 
was awkward or even dangerous, and that if somebody did not 
speak soon — ^he or one of his superiors— he might in all 
seriousness have to &ce criminal charges. 

£lizabeth<could not remembor Madame Sczczeczinski. She 
tried hard. But diey were so much alike, all those frightened. 
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silent women £rom the Iron Curtain countries, that she could 
not in theieast form a picture of which this might be. In any 
case she knew that the charges made against Chiles were &lse 
through and through : he could never possibly have kidnapped 
anybody and he did not even know the Soviet satellite people. 
They were not part of his work. Whatever this was, it was 
not as represented: Charles was no more a conspirator or 
criminal than the babe unborn. She felt a helpless indignation 
at the thought that such things could be printed, without con- 
tradictiorv all over the known world. Charles, and Charles 
alone, was her interest : she had hardly noticed anything else in 
die newspaper, as she was not noticing, now, die vigorous 
brawling thrust of the crowded life of Calcutta in late after- 
noon. • 

At the American consulate in the heart of die city sire fell into 
friendly hands, although for actual information they were no 
better off than she was. The cpnsul was able to get her a hotel 
room and to promise tliat the moment Charles’s cablegram 
arrived she would have it. She sent a message to Mr. Bose and 
then retired beneath her mosquito net for the duration of the 
afternoon’s heat, which was worse here dian any she had yet 
experienced. It was six in the evening when her cablegram 
arrived. 

“Wait in Delhi for furdic.. news. Do not worry. Love.” 

That was all. Wait? Why should she wait? Unless, 
indeed, it was all so disastrous that k did not want her to be 
present at its unfolding. She had nc time to brood over the 
possibilities for more dian a few minutes ; on the heels of the 
cablegram Mr. Bose arrived. She bathed, dressed and went 
downstairs to sec him. 

He, too, seemed a little odd, under some sfc-ain or tension of 
which she could not even guess the nature, although she knew 
enough to suspect that it had to do with liis parents. They sat 
at a table in the hall of the hotel and she told him a little about 
Santa Rosa — ^not much, for he seemed in truth hardly inter- 
ested. 

“I must go to Delhi now,as soon as possible,, tomorrow if I 
can get on the aeroplane,’’ she said. And was she completely 
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wrong, or was there some look of relief, quickly veiled, in his 
fawn-like eyes i 

“Before I go, if it is possible, I should like to talk a^ain to 
Shri Keshavan,” she went on. “I believe he has helped me 
more than anybody I have met. I couldn’t explain if you 
asked me to, but I’ve diought often of our brief talk.’’ 

Mr. Bose brightened a litde at this. (The poor boy is miser- 

able about something, she reflected : that’s beyond doubt.) 

“ Of course, it’s not to be explained,’’ he said. “That’s what 
a gum is — a teacher who teaches by being. You cau’t explain 
being.’’ 

“I don’t intend to try,’’ she answered. “Later on I may 
think things over. I know that Santa Rosa was almost useless 
to me, but even there . . . AnyhoSv, I’ll never try to explain 
Shri Keshavan. All I want is to talk to him once again before 1 
go back to Dellii.” 

“He has a telephone,” said Mr. Bose decisively, “and there’ll 
be somebody in the house. I’ll go call him at once. Could 
you go out there early in tlie morning ? Tliat’s the best time. 
He gets up vcry^early.” ' 

“I can go at any time,” Elizabeth said. “The earlier the 
better, since my aeroplane is at ten. I can be up by six.” 

Mr. Bose vanished. 

What, she mused, looking over the crowded hall of the hotel 
with its mixture of the human varieties, what could be the 
matter with this odd, serious and intelligent yoimg man? 
Boys came and went with trays of drinks, mostly gimlets, that 
particularly Indian drink of gin and lime juice which she had 
never learned to like. The crowd was almost entirely made up 
of middle-aged business mai, Indian, English, American and 
European, most of them dressed in white and sweating pro- 
fusely. The air was stagnant and heavy, and the self-<onscious 
orientalism of tlie decorations in the pladb made it seem hotter 
tlian it really was. Elizabeth knew utde of India, it was true, 
but she knew enough to prefer almost any other form of life to 
that which was now exhibited before her in the hall and lounge 
of the Great Bastem Hotel. 

Mr. Bose came back. 
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** Shxi Keshavan will see us at seven o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing,” he said. ‘ ‘ Will that be all right ? And is there any other 
way in which I can be of service to you ? ” 

“That's all I want to do before I take the plane,” she said, 
wondering again at his manner. 

“If diat is so, dear Mrs. Redwood,” he said with a funny 
little air of formality, “ I tliink I must take my leave.” 

He hesitated, seemed about to say sometliing which was 
rejected before it came out, and tlicn added, lamely enough : 

“Fam^y festivals — ^you understand — I am expected at home. 
It seems to me that these Hindu festivals are more numerous 
and complicated in Bengal than anywhere else.” 

“Of course you must go if your parents expect you,” she 
said. “I’m going to bed very early, as soon as I’ve had dinner. 
Will you call for me here in the morning ? ” 

“I shall be here at six-fifteen,” he said, and for a moment his 
soft dark eyes looked directly ^into her blue ones. She had no 
idea of the meaning of that look but it suggested something 
akin to desperation. 

Then^ic was gone. She made her aeroplane reservation, 
sent a cablegram to Charles, and went upstairs to wxitc a letter 
before dinner. The troubles of Mr. Bose did not particularly 
concern her, and yet she was made vaguely unhappy by the 
perception of his unhappiness. 

“I feel far away and useless,” she wrote to Charles, “and I 
am rather quelled by the idea of goii g to Dellii and waiting in 
uncertainty there. I only know or^e thing, rny darling, and 
that is that you are in trouble and I ought to be with you. 
Whatever else lias happened, that seems to me die plainest 
and truest truth. I can’t make real sense out of what I read in 
the newspapers. I just want to come home. I love you.” 

Then, as she thought again of Mr. Bose she considered 
briefly whether to ttll Charles. She had written to him at 
length on every experience she had in India, excepting always 
the unspeakable mystery of Captain Bart. Charles by now 
knew as much about Mr. Bose, for instance, as she did ncrself. 
But in liis present predicamj^nt he could not be ex{)ected to take 
much interest in the sorrows of an unknown young man five 

H* 
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diousand miles away. She left the letter as it stood, sealed it 
and put an air-mail stamp on it. It said little, but that little was 
true. A phrase 6:0m the last act of La Bohkme rang in her ears : 
“Ho tante cose che ti vogUo dire, ma um sola i piu grande cite il 
tnare” Italy — how she longed, suddenly, for Itdy ! If she 
could meet Charles in Italy once again and go on with the life 
they had once led there! The intensity of the feeling, the 
physicality of it, left her quite shaken. It was no use thinking 
or feeling such things when she really did not know at all what 
situation Charles might be in at this moment — or even if he 
were not, perhaps, in prison or worse. She took her letter and 
went downstairs to dinner. 

In the morning she was in the hall of the hotel at six-fifteen 
when Mr. Bose arrived. He was dressed with a certain extra 
formality, as on the preceding visit to the guru. The air of the 
morning was clear and almost fresh — ^as fresh as it could ever be 
in Calcutta in April. When they got into his tiny English cat 
Mr. Bose made an effort to be gay and talkative, but it was not 
much of a success. He spoke of Calcutta in the early morning 
hours, ^d this kd him to refer to the early poems aiid stories 
of Tagore, wliich in turn landed him in the midst of a melan- 
choly mood as he told her some of those beautiful and pathetic 
tales. The melancholy was simply there, she felt, and no 
doubt any subject introduced — ^any hare tliat was started — 
would bring about the same result. 

“I know something is the matter with you,” she said to him 
almost tenderly, “and I’m really old enough to be your 
mother, almost, so there isn’t any reason why you shouldn’t 
tell me, but don’t if it’s too painful.” 

“I may tell you just before you get into your plane,” he said 
with a bleak smile. “ I don’t want to discuss it so I’ll wait until 
the last minute. Meanwhile let’s enjoy the morning if we 
can.” 

The garden with the two houses was just as Elizabeth re- 
membered it, except that there were no more roses. It was 
almost seven o’clock when they went down the gravelled path 
to the smalldt house with the veranda. Shii Keshavan saw 
them from inside and came out to greet them. He was tail and 
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very straight in a dark purple robe which suggested regal cere- 
mony. Never, Elizabeth reflected again, had she seen such a 
beautiful head. It was the head of magnificence itself, and the 
abundant white hair and beard seemed to glisten with life in die 
morning Sun. It struck her for the first time, however, tliat the 
agate eyes seemed to be very nearly sighdess. He stood still 
while Bose knelt to take the dust off his feet. He raised the 
young man firom the floor and put bodi of his long hands over 
the bowed head. 

“My spn,” he said, “we may not meet often again. I am 
not well.” 

“Please do not say so or think so,” Mr. Bose protested. 
“Here I have brought die American lady, Mrs. Redwood, 
who has been in Santa RoSa.” 

Kcsliavan seemed to become aware of Elizabeth’s presence 
for the first time, joined lus hands before liis face and bowed to 
her gravely. She returned liis,grccting silendy with her hands 
joined in front of her. Tliis salutadon no longer seemed in the 
least strange. ^ 

*‘We may sit down for a while,” Kesl^avin said in his ex- 
traordinarily melodious voice, so deep and laden with some 
kind of iimer stilhiess or quietude. “How did you like Santa 
Rosa?” 

“Not very much,” she said in the same general tone as that 
he used himself. It was remarkable how this tone, several 
degrees lower and softer than that of ordinary conversation, 
flowed out of him and became the tone of others as weU. 

The old man smiled. She realized that for some reason the 
reply pleased him, perhaps because it was at least firank. 

“I used to know Vijayadev,” die old man said, “before he 
went away.” 

This plnase — “went away” — ^Elizabi th had now learned to 
recognize as an Indian understatement for the great retirement 
otherwise called “renunciation of the world” 

“I only saw him once,” she said. “I am sorry to say, sir, 
that I did not feel any communication ofdarslmn.” 

“Darshan is gready exaggerated in India,” he said tranquilly. 
“I suppose I could cou^it on my fingers the times when I felt 
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certain of darshan. My first view of the Himalayas was one. 
I think it might be so for anybody.” 

She £:lt emboldened. After aU, she would probably hever 
see him again. 

“ Shri Keshavan,” she said slowly, “I must tell you the truth. 
I have only felt darslmn once before, and tliis is now the second 
time. I have felt it only in yoiu: presence.” 

“That is possible,” he said with no evidence of surprise. 
“Even the unworthicst instrument is still an instrument of the 
divine. Each pilgrim finds his own way to the mountains. 
There is darshan in a rose or a lily. Did you speak to Vijaya- 
devj” 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “I didn’t try, but I diink he 
doesn’t talk to anybody any more, uftless it’s to the Mother.” 

“Bessie Falconer,” he mused aloud. “I used to know her 
too. A vigorous woman. She was historically useful to 
India : she made our young men aware of the treasures of our 
own past. However, she was deficient in Sanskrit.” 

He pfonounced tliis last phrase in a tone of real regret, as if 
he were deploririg spme physical affliction. 

“There is great difficulty for any foreigner in Santa Rosa,” 
she told him. “We are not accustomed to such open worship 
of any human being. All the incense and the offerings obscure 
the philosophy.” 

“I know,” he said sadly. “It is our Indian exaggeration 
again. And even the philosophy, so far as I know, has 
faded from Santa Rosa. Vijayadev has done no original 
philosophical work for thirty years. What remains is his 
yoga, and I have never been persuaded that it was really valid 
for anybody but liimsclf.” 

The old man suddenly looked straight at her and the agate 
eyes were no longer sightless. 

“You, for example,” he said shrewdly, “derived nothing 
whatever firom the yoga of Vijayadev ? ” 

She was not sure whether it was a question or a statement. 

“ Nodiing whatever,” she said. “It is perhaps my ignorance 
and limitation that prevent, hedge me off.” 

“ Say, rather, that it is not for you,” he told her. His voice 
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was a little stronger. “You are an American. Your mind 
and spirit were formed far firom here. You have duties, 
loyalties and aspirations. Vijayadev with his ‘ascending levels 
of being’ catmot become you, and you cannot become 
Vyayadev. Without becoming, what is being » There you 
will find your own yoga. Nobody can find it for you — 
neither Vijayadev nor any other.” 

“I know that now. Master,” she said humbly. 

His eyes wandered. 

“Noyj, friend Bose,” he said briskly. “They tell me you 
are about to be married.” 

So that was it ! 

“Yes, gurudev,” Bose said. 

“I sliall give you no advice,” Keshavan said. “It is die 
second stage in the Ufc of man and you know that. 4 hope you 
wiU do your duty to Hindu society, which, widi all its innum- 
erable fimlts, has done a great deal for you. Marriage is a 
social contract as well as the* second stage of individual life. 
According to our ancient beliefs it is with marriage tiiat you 
becomc*a member of society, that is wliat is called notiradays a 
citizen. You will deserve it.” * 

“I hope, gurudev” the young man said with his eyes directed 
firmly upon his own feet. 

Shri Kesliavan stood up and tottered a little as he did so. 
Mr. Bose knelt before liim and touched his feet. The old man 
raised him again, tenderly, and said some words in Sanskrit. 
There were tears on Mr. Bose’s checks. Keshavan turned to 
Elizabeth with his hands raised before him. 

“You must go to your own country, my child,” he said, 
“and seek no more. The truth is in your own heart. There is 
no guru in India for you.” 

“There is one,” she said, and with an automatic action which 
she would have thought impossible an hour before, she sank 
upon her right knee and bowed to touch his sandals. He 
leaned over her and raised her, too, with a few words of 
Sanskrit. 

“It is good that you went to Santa Rosa,”te said. “To 
learn what is not is one way of learning what is. That light of 
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which you spoke the other day will fill you and sustain you 
after you have learned to call it forth from a higher seurce, and 
perhaps from the highest. The truth is within yotr. Be 
brave.” 

“Thank you,” she said, “and good-bye.” 

The old man stood there like a statue with his hands joined 
in front of his astonisliing head. Neither Elizabeth nor Bose 
was capable of turning to go wliile he stood there in such a 
solemn position. He dropped his liands at last and turned 
away, into the house, without anotlier word. Then they went 
back silently to the car in the street outside. Mr. &ose was 
weeping. After driving for perhaps ten minutes without a 
word he blew his nose unashamedly and then spoke. 

“I liad not intended to tell you of my marriage,” he said, 
“hut gurudev could not know diat.” 

She had to bring her mind back to him with something of an 
efibrt. She had been thinking only of Shri Keshavan and his 
words — the oldest words in the world — the truth is in your 
own heart. 

“I aril sorry,”*. she said vaguely, and then added in haste: 
“You have all my best wishes. Is it — or may I ask — ^is it an 
arranged marriage i ” 

“Pardy,” he admitted. “It is the wish of my parents. 
According to their ideas I am too old not to be married. 
However, it is not a really old-fashioned Hindu marriage, not 
in the nineteenth-century sense. There is an clement of 
choice. And it is all very — ^very suitable.” 

She kept her silence because he did not seem at all happy and 
there was nothing she could say to help him. She would be in 
the air in another two hours and would be most unlikely to 
come again this way. Her mind had already turned decisively 
in anodier direction, toward home. Mr. Bose’s life must un- 
fold in its own way, without reference to her. It would be 
kindest of aU not to touch tliat life with alien fingers. 

Perhaps he understood all this, or much of it, without words. 
In any case he did not refer to the subject of his marriage again. 

“lam sad to see Shri Keshavan ^ weak,” was what he said 
next. “And it is extremely unusual for him to say that he is 
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not well As a rule he would not mention pain. He has now 
done so twice.” 

“Do you believe,” she asked with some care, feeling for the 
words as she spoke, “that such a person has a greater sense of 
things to come than others have? Do you believe, that is, in 
his evident feeling that he may not see you again ? ” 

Bose considered. 

“If you are referring to any strangeness of the kind the West 
calls supernatural,” he answered at lengtli, “I say no. There 
isn’t anyjhing strange about it. He’s very old and frail. His 
mind has been drawn up, high and thin and, I should say, 
pure, to a level far above that of every day. Such a mind does 
perceive important tilings. If he thinks he is going to die, I 
believe him.” • 

“Is he a yogi e” she asked after a while. Convcn>ation was 
intermittent not only because both thought before they spoke, 
but also for the simple physical difriculties provided by Calcutta 
traffic. 

“I beheve he is a yogi,” Bose said. “If he is not, then he is 
on the ■v^rge of it. And if he is not a yogi I never exptet to see 
one. 

Elizabeth considered tliis in the light of such knowledge of 
Hindu philosophy as she possessed. 

“Would it be possible to say,” slic asked, “that many 
Hindus, or perhaps even most Hindus, achieve thdr yoga be- 
fore they die ? Or perhaps at death ” 

“I don’t know. That’s too mach for me. I’m not a 
philosopher. I’m a physicist. I do feel that Shri Keshavan 
has a divine source. Let’s put it that way. I don’t know how 
they phrase it. It’s more a matter of feeling than of thinking, 
anyhow.” 

She sent him away decisively whci they reached the hotel. 

“You’re busy, vciy busy, and it’s a long way to the airport,” 
she said. “I know you have — family festivals. I will not take 
you from them. I am only a visitor, a foreigner, an accident, 
but I am very grateful to you.” 

He took both of her han^ and looked at her catnesdy. 

“ And I to you,” he said. 
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*'1 don’t know why,” she answered, “but if it is true I’m 
gkd anyhow. Y ou must go now, with my blessings imd good 
wishes. I hope you will be happy.” < 

He bowed and went. She, who had packed on die night 
before, had nothing furdier to do but to pay her hotel bill, 
put her luggage into the aeroplane bus and depart. It was a hot 
tiring day in the plane, but she was able to sleep a little, and 
by dark she was in Dcllii again under the wing of Mrs. 
Annandale. 

“They didn’t want to give you a room,” the old lady said, 
chuckling, “but I nagged at them so outrageously that they 
couldn’t help themselves. I said I knew they always kept a 
few rooms for emergencies. Are you an emergency, my 
dear ? ” . 

“I am perhaps the principal emergency of this moment,” 
Elizabeth declared. “At least that’s how I’m feeling. These 
journeys are too long and too quick. I was in Santa Rosa only 
the ni^ht before last. I may be in Wasliington in three or four 
days.” 

“I’ve Vead all about your yoimg man’s scrape,” Mrs.**Annan- 
dale said comfortably, “and it sounds to me like some idiotic 
misunderstanding. I know you can’t help worrying but you 
get into that bath and you’ll feel a lot better. Then we’ll have 
dinner. It’ll be a bit late but you’ll enjoy it all the more. 
Run along now.” 

Like most others, Elizabeth felt unreasonably soothed when 
she was treated as being well below her own certified age. 
Mrs. Annandale’s clucking had that effect, took off some of the 
edge of loneliness, and gave the illusion of care. She went to 
her badi and dimier in something approaching equanimity. 

The next few days in Delhi were (Micult, just the same. On 
her previous visit nobody outside the American embassy had 
been quite sure of her identity. Now, with the pother that 
had been made in Washington, she was known to die entire 
diplomatic world as the wife of Charles Redwood. A certain 
frank curiosity was fairly easy to fece — ^the flat question to 
which a flat answer would sufflee — ^but the sidelong looks, the 
sensation of being under discussion, and the unnecessary 
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invitations that came in even from strangers, made her ill at 
case. N«ne of tliis would have mattered much if she had been 
sure df Charles’s situation or of her own relation to his ; but his 
cablegrams only reiterated the desire for her to wait in Delhi, 
and it was five whole days before she received his first letter 
with a coherent account of what had taken place. This was, 
by the time it arrived, out of date: she already knew from 
die newspapers all die main outlines of the Sczczeczinski 
case, up to the time of the open Press conference at the house 
of Madajne Clara Craveri. What Charles’s letter did was to 
make it all comprehensible, visible and credible, by fillin g in 
the missing parts of the story and answering the how and die 
why that had plagued her for a week. It gave some reason, 
too, for the delay in Dcllii. 

“I don’t know what’s going to happen to me, in partiailar,” 
he wrote. “I suppose there’s no doubt that I acted without 
authority or instructions and thus liave been responsible for an 
uproar at an awkward moment. There might be some dis- 
ciplinary action. I don’t know. I might not be in Washing- 
ton in a Veek or so. That’s why I said to wait in DcUii. We 
could perhaps meet elsewhere. A few days should give us a 
clue.” 

So that was it. And in spite of her anxiety to be gone, 
Elizabeth felt a slight lift oi jpint at the thought that she might 
meet Charles again in some other place dian Washington. 
To go back to the same house in thi -e circumstances might be 
— with the best will in the world — a little strange or awkward. 

So she composed herself to wait in patience. It annoyed 
her, just the same, to be asked for political opinions at diimer- 
parties : she had never discussed such tilings since her marriage 
to Charles and resented die assumption diat because of this 
absurd imbroglio in Washington shf. would give tongue on 
international affairs.* I’ve been called priggish and prim, she 
reflected, and a good many other tilings I don’t much like (her 
mind echoed Captain Bart sharply) but nobody up to now has 
ever suggested that I was a dabbler in international politics. 
The general idea seemed be that Charles IV^eflwood was in 
some kind of underground organization (“intelligence service”) 
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which operated upon disgruntled ofhdals of Iron Curtain 
countries — and indeed the newspapers had very nearlysaid so — 
and had gone too far. His wife, therefore, would be silre to 
know something of this strange traiEc in souls. The whole 
atmosphere of the case, as translated into journalese half a 
world away, liad becomS something impossible for Elizabeth 
to recognize as related to her own quite conventional Wash- 
ington ufe or Charles’ work so far as she knew it. 

“People,” she told Mrs. Annandale, “love story-making. 
That’s it. And the newspapers help them treni^dously. 
Even people who certainly ought to know better fall into it. 
It’s hot and I’m tired and I intend from now on to stay here and 
accept no invitations. Tliat’s the only way.” 

“You’ve got a summer cold,” said Mrs. Annandale stoutly. 
“If anybody asks me I’ll tell diem so. And in any case it’s 
time for all diese diplomatic people, the ones who are so curious 
about you, to move to the hdls for the summer. I’ll fend them 
off until they do go. ” 

And Elizabeth was not far from having a summer cold dur- 
ing the ffest of hertime in Delhi. The fine dust began'to blow 
in from the great pl^s of the western desert or perhaps, as it 
seemed, from the craters of the moon, filling every inch of air 
and so borne into nostrils and lungs. In the evening it lay 
cloudily against the hot sun, turning .ill the upper air into burn- 
ing ochre and deep red, with an effect of conflagration, a sug- 
gesdon of catastrophe. These Delhi afternoons became so 
heavy with dust and heat diat it was impossible for Elizabeth or 
Mrs. Annandale to go out, and difficult to understand how the 
swarming life of die great city could continue at aU. The easy 
assumptions of the white man in the East, that “natives” do 
not feel the heat (“not as we do, anyhow”) was disproved at 
every turn. Even the bearers at the Cecil Hotel, as far from 
the neat of the city as anybody could be, 'Sweated profusely as 
they went about their tasks. Cases of heat prostration, as 
Elizabeth knew from the newspapers, had already occurred and 
would be more frequent as May melted into June. She won- 
dered at the ferocity of this climate, wliich bestowed such 
extremes of heat and cold, drought and flood, that it would 
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seem to be chiefly mimical to human Ufe, and in which, never- 
theless, there burgeoned a concentration of humanity more 
ancient and constant and ever on,the increase than could be met 
with elsewhere. It was like so many other anomalies she ob- 
served in her thoughtful journeys, for which she had sought, in 
her blue-stocking way (for she knew her sisters-in-law and 
others regarded her as a blue-stocking), some valid explanation 
in the books of wise men. Never had she been able to Recon- 
cile in her mind the apparently contradictory explanations 
given by, science for the quasi-absence of tides in the Mediter- 
ranean, nor had she been able to comprehend a still deeper 
mystery presented to her diirteen times in every year : the con- 
nexion between the moon, die tide and die body of a woman. 
In a similar wondering way she contemplated now — ^without 
hope for an answer — the anomaly of such dense andTjungly life 
in this climate, the climate of India, which seemed obstinately 
unfavourable to it. On the few occasions when she did 
venture out during the heat of the day she felt dizzy and weak 
after a very short time, aiid yet could see — ^at easy walking 
distanctf from the hotel — die sweating, undismourished bodies 
of men transformed into beasts of burden. With all her regard 
for the philosophy she had studied, and in spite of her convic- 
tion diat she had in fact learned something in India, she could 
not see so much poverty and suffering without revulsion. 
She was facing, during these days of patience, a few of the con- 
tradictions and opposing truths w.iich have bewildered the 
friendly foreigner, as they have innumerable Indians, since the 
record began. 

Under dicsc circumstances she found some relief in reading 
Vivekananda, since he had observed some of the same things 
and had been moved by liis salutary anger and impatience to do 
something about them. From this reading — ^which was a 
renewal of acquainfance, since she had read a good deal of 
Vivekananda before coming to India — it was perhaps inevit- 
able that she should take to visiting the Ramakrishna-Vive- 
kananda Mission. The main mission was in New Delhi, and in 
the momii^ hours, when^the heat was still qiffte bearable, it 
made a pleasant drive over there from the Cecil Hotel on the 
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edges of the Old City. She liked cither to browse in the 
library, where there were many books she had not seen before, 
or talk to one or two of the monks in charge of die mission. 
The clean quietude of the place, the scrubbed stones, the bare 
feet of the monks, their spotless orange cotton robes — ^all this 
made the Mission seem actually cooler than other places and 
cooler than it really was. The precise combination Vivo- 
kananda had brought into being, in which philosophy was not 
permitted to take the whole life even of a Hindu monk, but 
had to be brought into relation with an effort for the people of 
hidia, seemed to her good, and set to rest some of her bewilder- 
ment. The head of the Mission, a Swami of uncertain age, 
but at all events not very old, observed her visits and formed 
the habit of talking to her. She had gone originally, and 
almost always thereafter, in die company of Mrs. Amiandale, 
who had known the Mission for years and was well known to 
the Swami. These httlc conversations on the balcony of die 
Mission in the early morning were, as Elizabcdi knew both 
then and afterwards, a harmonious and helpful part of her 
Indian expericncfc. Without diem she might alwdys have 
been beset by die contrast between the heights and die depths 
of Indian life, and therewith (in common with most foreigners) 
the nagging suspicion that die whole development of Hindu 
thought in its Himalayan purity was merely a form of escape 
from the misery of social and economic conditions. Here she 
saw the one in the service of the other, and although she bore 
constandy in mind the words of Shri Keshavan — the truth is in 
your oum heart — ^and never doubted her homeward course, it 
was good to sec before leaving India diat this reconciliation 
could take place. She saw some of the Mission’s work for die 
diseased and the starving, a little of its edbrt for education and 
for inter-communal peace: not much, because the heat op- 
pressed her and the time was short, but enough to perceive that 
not all Hinduism was summed up in the spectacle of Santa 
Rosa, with its silk robes and incense inside the Ashram walls 
and its swarming beggars outside. 

It was therb, on me stone balcony of die Mission over the 
litde garden, that she heard of Shri Keshavan’s death. She was 
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sitting in a cane chair in the deep shade, Avith Mrs. Annandale 
on another beside her; both had taken off their sandals and 
werd cooling their feet on the heavy, washed stones. They 
were waiting for the “young Swami” — ^young or old, that is 
what they called him — to come out. When he did so his fece 
expressed concern. 

“I have just been listening to the All-India Radio,” he said. 
“It is announced that a very wise and holy man has died. 
Many of us regarded him as one of the wisest and holiest. It is 
your friend, Mrs. Redwood. It is Shri Keshavan.” 

Elizabeth heard this with a sense of what is sometimes called 
precognition — ^that is, as a confirmation of something she had 
already known. Keshavan himself had said it, although not in 
the precise words, and site liad not doubted him thm or since. 
Obviously no man could know in advance the hour of his own 
death, to name it with certainty, but some, of Keshavan’s age 
and wisdom, might feel its, approach. She did not believe 
Keshavan would have spoken of it at all unless he had felt sure. 

“He told me it was coming,” she said to the Swami. “I 
tliink Ke knew — in any case nothing else^cr<5ssed my mind. I 
have expected to hear this.” 

The “young Swami” sat down cross-legged on a mat against 
die inner wall of the balcorv and assumed what Elizabeth had 
learned to know as the “Gita position” (the position defined in 
the Gita as suitable for meditation), widi very straight back and 
hands relaxed at his side. His eyes were fixed upon some 
distant point over the stone wall of die balcony, perhaps upon 
a deodar tree that grew at die other end of the garden, perhaps 
upon the bright morning sky above it. He remained motion- 
less and silent for about fifteen minutes. During this time Mrs. 
Ann.-mdalc fanned herself occasionally with an absurd Utde silk 
fan she carried (Chinese or Japanese) and Elizabeth remained 
almost as motionlc'ss, although not so rigid, as the Swami. 
She was remembering the magnificent head and deep voice of 
Keshavan, not widi any emotion of grief, for she felt nothing 
of the kind within her at all ; but rather in a profound gratitude 
at having known them while they could still b^ known. This 
kind of remembering, she reflected, ought to be and probably 
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would be permanent: an inner resource, no doubt incom- 
municable to others, but there to be drawn upon in time of 
need. * 

The “yoimg Swami” broke off his meditation at last and 
began to intone some verses firom the Gita, in Sanskrit. The 
wonderful broad, deep vowels and complicated consonants, 
the rolling r’s and the diphthongs, made a sound like music. 
Elizabeth knew no Sanskrit but she imagined that she recog- 
nized the verses, by their sound alone, as being &om the second 
chapter of the Gita. When the Swami finished and, came to 
the formal ending which punctuates the Gita chapters he was 
joined in a brief chanted chorus by three or four other yellow- 
robed monks who, as Elizabeth now saw, sat on tlie floor just 
inside the door of the Ubrary. The' sound itself was of great 
beauty, for the voices were differently pitched and yet pro- 
nounced the sonorous words in unison of time. The silence 
seemed very strong and sriU, as if the air itself contained or 
sustained it, when the voices lud ceased. After a few minutes 
the Swami got up from his mat and took a step or two toward 
them. * 

“It was good of you to come here tliis morning, Mrs. Red- 
wood,” he said in a tone of ordinary conversation which might 
have seemed incongruous but did not. “We are honoiured 
that a friend of Keshavan was here Just at this time. We all 
had the highest regard for liim but none of us knew him. If 
you will excuse me, I must go to my work now.” 

He extended his hand in Western fashion and Elizabeth, 
rising to her feet, took it in the same way. There was no 
Indian salutation given, and she repressed the impulse to give 
it herself. All these gestures had meaning, as she knew now, 
and probably by giving her the Western handshake the 
Swami was saying in his way what Kesliavan had said in words, 
that she must now turn toward her own‘’world. She shook 
hands without speaking, slipped her feet into her sandals and 
went down the stone steps, followed by Mrs. Annandalc. 
When they got into their hotel taxi, which had been kept 
waiting, the old lady spoke. 

“It's many years since I came to India for the first time,” she 
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said, “and I’ve seen many, many things of all sorts, but I 
don’t think I ever saw or heard anything quite like that 
chantmg.” 

“The Swami has a beautiful voice,” Elizabeth remarked, 
rather abstractedly, for she was thinking of something ebe. 
She was thinking that this was in all likelihood her farewell to 
India, that she would very soon be on her way, that the cable- 
gram from Charles could hardly be delayed much longer. 

“I haven’t any idea what he chanted,” Mrs, Annandalc pur- 
sued with unwonted solemnity, “although I can suppose that 
it might liave been from the GiCa. Anyhow I’ve heard other 
chanting, but not quite like thb. It was very special. It was 
tor you. 

“It was for Shri Keshavan,” Elizabcdi said, cotquig back 
from her abstraction. “It was for me only in the sense that I 
had known him. It was therefore for him through me. It’s 
an endless chain. Darshan b an endless chain, for ever and 

If • 

ever. 

“Well, I don’t understand,” Mrs. Annandale said, “but I’m 
sure it isn’t necessary to understand— just t^ go on. That’s 
what I do. On and on. And when I see or hear anything 
bcautifril, I have enough sense to be glad of it, no matter what 
it means.” 

They drove back to the hotel with very Uttle talk, Mrs. 
Annandale wielding the little Chinese or Japanese fan from 
time to time and commenting on the street scene. Into Eliza- 
beth’s head there was coming, in the form of echo, one 
Sanskrit word at the very end of the verses that had been 
chanted before her. It was Brahmanirvana, and wlidc she was 
actually listening to the chant with her physical ears she had 
been unaware of any separate, individual word. Now this 
word came back to her quite dbtinaly, and in the Swami’s 
voice, so her unconscious mind must have heard it at die time. 
She knew the word : it meant the bibs of God. Brahmanirvam. 
She wondered at the strangeness of the human consciousness, 
which could thus hear and not hear at the same moment, and 
could afterwards echo clearly and with the ef^ct of dbdnct 
sound that which had Men upon ears unaware of meaning. 
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On their return to the hotel both Elizabeth and Mrs. Annan- 
dale felt the need of one of those fircquent rests by which the 
queasy foreigner deals with the Indian heat. Elizabeth, indeed, 
spent most of the day in her room, setting in order her scanty 
belongings. The valedictory sense was heavy upon her. In 
the late afternoon, when she walked a httle in the garden with 
Mrs. Annandale, she expressed it in words. 

“I’m sure to be leaving in a day or two,” she said. “ Charles 
will cable, and there’s been time enough now for him to make 
his decision. Whatever he decides, it’s time for me to leave 
India. What are you going to do ? Don’t you leave before 
the weather gets any hotter ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Annandale heavily. “I do. I’ll go when 
you do.” 

“Oh, my dear, you’re not waiting here just for me? 
Please . . . !” 

“One likes to be useful,” the old lady said. “That is, pro- 
viding it’s ever possible. The occasions are not numerous.” 

“You have, indeed you have, you’ve been wonderful to me, 
a friend m a difficult time. But I’m sure the heat isn’t good for 
you and you mustn’t stay just for me — although now I sec that 
you already have. I wish I’d known.” 

Mrs. Annandale, shapeless but indomitable, manned to get 
a robust tone into her reply. 

“Oh, I’ve done well here, apart from any use I’ve been to 
you,” she said. “I’ve done about forty water-colours and I’ll 
have a little show in London and I’ll sell every one. You have 
no idea how many hundreds and hundreds of retired civil 
servants and army people there arc in London and how home- 
sick they all feci for India. A little water-colour of the Red 
Fort or of Humayun’s tomb is sure-fire sale in London. 
And it isn’t as if my pirtures were very expensive. The home- 
sick can afrbrd them.” 

Elizabeth had seen the water-colours and felt a pang now that 
she had not offered to buy one or two. She would not dare 
make the suggestion now or the result would be a gift. Hardly 
had she reached this conclusion th^ the old lady was passing 
beyond it. 
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“My pictures aren’t much good really,” she said with cheer- 
ful humihty, “but they do very nicely as souvenirs. It would 
make? me quite happy if you’d pick out one you like and let me 
give it to you as a present.” 

This was not to be refused, and in the subsequent inspection 
it appeared that Mrs. Annandalc had completed, on that very 
day when Elizabeth kept to her room, a water-colour of the 
garden of the Ramakrishna Mission as seen from the stone 
balcony. The deodar tree was dominant in the middle with 
the monjing sky above it. Without doubt it had been done 
for Elizabeth, in an obscure but defined response to the very 
feelin g that had made the death of Keshavan a signal of farewell , 
Much, much was perceived inside that shapeless form and 
behind (or dirough) those slirewd old eyes. 

The cablegram came after dinner that night. 

*“Havc three montlis’ leave beginning immediately,” it said. 
“Can meet you anywher9. Suggest Athens or Beinit 
preferably latter as unkiiown territory. Will start when your 
reply comes. Three cheers for everything. Love. Charles.” 



CHAPTER X 


FAREWELL TO WASHINGTON 


S o haphazard a story as the escape of the Sczczeczinskis was 
hardly to be accepted by ordinary people (or even by 
extraordinary ones) in the simple manner of its occurrence. 
It was too much to believe, they contended, that Madame 
Sczczeczinski had taken refuge with Charles Redwood, a total 
stranger, or that Jean Ellenbogen had taken part in the plot on 
her own cognizance ; nor was it credible that so notable a figure 
as Madame Clara Craveri should have been picked at random 
as the custodian of the bodies. The original suggestions of kid- 
napping, of sexual intrigue, of an “intelligence” plot and of 
larger political implications died hard. They did, however, 
die, and the whole business faded from the newspapers gradu- 
ally after all concerned had told their stories and confirmed 
each other’s veracity. What remained was a quite general 
concurrence of disbelief upon the story itself. It was too plain, 
too straightforward, concerned with human motives and 
behaviour too ordinary (too much like those of everybody 
everywhere) to suit die taste of a public which by this time had 
been saturated with spy stories of every kind, real and imaginary, 
from the court trials of foreign agents to die inventions of radio 
and television and of the dramatists of Hollywood. In this 
atmosphere everything could be believed except, perhaps, the 
truth. 

Charles Redwood was baffled above all by the fact that 
within the State Department itself and in the corps diplomatique 
of Washingtdh the unbelief subsided. His own immediate 
superiors, who had every scrap of evidence in dicir hands, no 
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longer doubted. They still seemed to regard the whole thing 
as a regrettable indiscretion, but they had given Redwood a 
clean* bill of health. He was not suspected of any form of 
disloyalty and they said so publicly. They even, in a burst of 
generosity, made one statement to the effect that he had been 
guilty of nothing whatever but a laudable chivalry toward a 
lady in distress. This made him squirm a bit but it was as 
nothing to die comments that greeted him wherever he went in 
his daily life. Now that opinion had, by and large, turned in 
liis favour, he had to put up with a certain amount of congratu- 
ladon on having handed out “one in the eye” to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It did no good whatever to disclaim 
this or to say, as he tried for a while to do, that it was a personal 
matter. These well-meaning enthusiasts regarded his ^claimers 
as modesty, and were likely to follow whatever he said with 
bfoad winks — the kind of wink that says : “ O.K., we know 
you have to say that, but we’re wise, old man, we’re on to it.” 

This was exasperating, not only because it presupposed a plot 
of some sort or even a permanent secret activity on Charles’s 
part, but because it came from all sorts of favourably disposed 
people, friendly diplom.its, men in the government service, to 
whom it was almost impossible to explain witliout giving 
offence. The explanation •’■self seemed to indicate a lack of 
trust in dieir discretion. 

Worse tlian tliis was the air of general suspicion which still 
continued to be felt with odier denizens of Wasliington — 
members of the Congress, for example — ^who seemed to feel 
that a “whitewash” had taken place, that “all had not been 
told”, and that “this fellow Redw'ood seems to be on damned 
close terms with the Iron Curtain people”. 

And finally, amongst the gradations of discomfort there was 
one more exasperating than all the jcst. It was the bright 
social question, in the category perliaps of persiflage, with 
which some ladies, young and old, but principally young, felt 
obliged to initiate every conversation with Charles . . . 

“Oh, Mr. Redwood, how thrilling!” (with a nervous 
titter). “\l^t an interesting life you must Ifiad ! Are you 
still rescuing ladies from Iron Curtain countries t” 
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He Spoke his mind to Jean Ellenbogen. 

“I'm fed to the teeth,” he said, “and I want to get.out.” 

“Get out — ^where?” 

“Anywhere — anywhere but here.” 

Or, on another occasion, in a burst of irritability : 

“I don’t belong here, Jean, and 1 never did. I’m an artist by 
birth. It just so happened that the Redwood funily — or the 
Redwood Chemical Company — ^samc thing — ^regarded the 
State Department as being more respectable than the Left Bank 
in Paris. That’s the only reason why I’m here at all.” 

The Redwood family, or what was left of it, made things no 
easier. His brother Robert wrote jocukr letters, pokes in the 
rib, which had to do with the charms of Slavic ladies and the 
inconveniences of knight-errantry.. No harm was meant. 
No harm was meant by his sisters-in-law either, in their 
anxious missives, and least of all was there any harm intended 
by his fivourite niece when she sent him a postcard from Salt 
Lake City saying: “I always knew you were a glamour boy.” 
None of this was malicious and all of it affected him like a 
minor and more diffuse form of vitriol. He could not 
understand how, on the contrary, all the buzz and hum of talk 
seemed to exhilarate Jean Ellenbogen. She actually took 
pleasure in the renewal of interest or curiosity in her own 
person : “I’m bom again,” she said frankly on one memorable 
evening. “It’s been years since I could walk into a party in 
Washington and paralyse all conversation by doing so. I’m a 
new woman.” Sleek, wonderfully soignee, inteUigent, vul- 
pine and even beautiful, Jean had grown too familiar to all of 
her acquaintance. She rejoiced now in having surprised them. 

And she rejoiced also in another circumstance which did not 
at once revesi itself to Charles. Those who issue invitations in 
Washington very quickly took the habit of inviting Mrs. 
Ellenbogen and Mr. Redwood at the same time. They had 
been pilloried together in the Press ; they had been part of the 
same engrossing tale, a “drama in real life”; Mrs. Redwood 
was far away — ^travelling in India, it was said — and without 
implying anything at all out of the way, Washington hostesses 
found it quite natural to invite Jean and Charles together, and 
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seemed also to expect that they would arrive and depart to- 
gedier. 

It Was this last that opened Charles’s eyes to the new social 
situation in which he found himself. He dined one night at 
Laura Henderson’s house, arriving with Jean in her car, and 
then made his excuses to leave early because he had to return 
to his office to do some work. He did not mention this part of 
it ; he merely asked Mrs. Henderson to excuse him. 

“Why,” she said in unfeigned astonishment, “aren’t you 
going to take Jean home ? ” ' 

On his way to the State Department in a taxicab he con- 
sidered this remark in all its impUcations. He and Jean were, 
it seemed, a couple — an official or recognized coupling. It had 
never crossed his mind before. How did all these Wisshington 
harpies learn everything, know evcrytliing, assume every- 
tlnng ? He had drifted into an affair, yes, with a sort of inevit- 
abihty only apparent after it over, but it had never occurred 
to him — ^what a simpleton ! — that the drifting had been per- 
fectly apparent to the interested onlooker. As soon as he 
reached his desk at the State Departmait he put a calf through 
to Mrs. Henderson’s house and asked for Jean. When he 
got her he asked — surprised a little at the stiffness of his own 
voice — how long she intend' A tc stay there. 

“Oh, perhaps another hour,” she said indifferently. “It’s 
rather an amusing collection. Why ; ’ ’ 

“I was wondering if I could come ro speak to you, at home, 
that is, afterwards. I’ve only got about an hour’s work to do. 
Some dispatches. Then I’m free.” 

“ Of course you can come, my dear. You know that. I’ll 
be there by a quarter to twelve at die very latest.” 

He put it all out of his mind with determination and success 
wliile he dealt with some quite idiotic aispatches on personnel 
problems in the embassy at Rome. They had been left over in 
the rush of other work and now could be allowed to wait no 
longer, stupid though they were. That was the hell of it, he 
thought, as he made his way swiftly through the business ; you 
got behihd in your work and suffered better thihgs (including 
thought itself) to perish, merely because too many half>wits 
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without character or decision had wandered into the Foreign 
service. They had to ask the State Department foruapproval 
before they hired a new doorman; they were for ever losing 
their wret^ed belongings, the Persian screen or the invaluable 
tray, on their way from Timbuctoo to Brussels; there was 
always some vital problem about how they could make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. A more' timorous and pretending 
class of hiunans, he considered, had never been spawned than 
this. 

And yet, as he washed his hands and put on his hat p depart, 
he feced the simple trudi: he, too, was one of diem. He had 
been trained in the same school of timidity, in which you could 
not look at a cockroach and an ant crossing the bathroom floor 
at an outpost in South-East Asia without wondering which one 
outranked the other, and how their respective chanceries would 
feel if you made a mistake. It was a life, a discipline, a regimen, 
under wliich hardly any unfolding of die human spirit could 
occur. 

“Oh, Elizabeth !’’ he said out loud to die wash-room wall, 
which was tiled' and echoed back the word. “Elizabeth, 
Ehzabeth ! Let’s get the hell out of here ! ’’ 

When he hailed a cab he gave his own address first. For 
some reason — ^and it didn’t really matter what — ^he had a 
distaste for his own dinner jacket and black tie. He vranted to 
go home and get into some old clothes before he talked to 
Jean. For two cents, he thought, he would put on the overalls 
he wore when he was painting : they were crusty with dirt and 
smudges of colour, and he felt that they really did belong to 
him. 

But this he did not do. He let himself into the house with 
his own key and fell upon Mrs. Timmins, just back from the 
movies; if she saw him go out in his painter’s overalls she 
would probably give notice in the momftig. 

“It’s early hours for you, then, Mr. Redwood,” she said in 
her absurd brogue (why couldn’t the woman adopt the 
language of tl^ country?) “Would you like some hot milk 
or somediing 

“Good Lord, no,” he said, and hastily added: “Thank you 
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very much, Mrs. Timmins. I’m going out again in five 
minutes.”* 

When he came down, having clianged into old grey trousers 
and a deUberate, daring T-shirt, he saw her eyes widen with 
horror. No doubt she thought he was about to go forth in the 
night to some unnameable adventure, he reflected grimly — 
something to do with Iron Curtain countries and sinister 
fimale spies, like the movies. She had herself removed her 
prim black hat and put on an apron, as if to attend upon the 
master s wishes — at half-past eleven at night ! — and she stood 
tliere now in the hall, agape. 

“You’re not going out dressed hkc that, are you, sir?” she 
asked. 

“I am indeed,” Charles said. “I’m going out to paint a 
picture. 

fie fled to the waiting taxi. She thought of his painting as 
such an extreme aberration in any case that it would seem no 
worse to her if he indulged in it at midnight. 

Jean opened the door when he rang the bell : she was still in 
her evening dress of shining silver-blue. » * 

“My word !” she said when she saw hm\. “You look hke a 
cat burglar.” 

“It’s hot,” he said. “I want to cool off. And I’m sick of 
that eternal dinner jacket.” 

“I’ve seen that coming,” she said, leading the way upstairs. 
“You’re sick of many things, Charles. You’re sick of an old 
passion, if it comes to dial.” 

He went into the sitting-room and poured Iiimself a drink. 

“Do you want one ?” he asked. 

“Not now, thanks.” 

“Did you hear what Laura Henderson said to me when I 
left there tonight ? ” 

No. 

“ she said, * Arai’t you going to take Jean home ?’ ” 

Mrs. EUenbogen Ughted a cigarette with some care, inspected 
its burning end, threw the match into die empty fireplace, and 
eventually answered without looking at him. 

“That isn’t so strange,” she said. “After all, darling, you’ve 
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taken me home quite often in the past few weeks, firom 
Laura’s and from other houses.” ^ 

never had thought of it before,” he said, bringing his 
drink over and sitting opposite her. “I mean, it never oc- 
curred to me, but we’ve dined about a dozen times in the same 
houses, sometimes coming or else going together. Are people 
— ^are these harpies — ^in me habit of askiug us together, like 
husband and wife i ” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” she said cahnly. “After all, 
we’re associated in their minds now by the Affair Sneeze,” 

“Is that all?” ^ ' 

“ Oh, dear Charles, how do I know ? I can’t see into their 
minds. Docs it matter?” 

“Not to me,” he said truthfully, “It really doesn’t. It’s 
something else.” 

She was silent and appeared even to have stopped breathing 
for a long moment. Then she sighed. 

“I sec,” she said. “It’s Elizabeth.” 

She turned her eyes full upon him, and in spite of all the arts 
of makb-up and. the sights they had beheld, dicy still kept a 
look of candour. ' 

“Charles,” she asked him, “do you realize that you have 
never mentioned Elizabeth’s name to me since that night? 
Since the night when we came back from New York together, 
from Clara Craveri’s house to diis house, you have never men- 
doned her. Before that you spoke of her quite often.” 

He was still now, sipping his drink, looking anything but 
happy, 

“I kept my peace,” she pursued. “It was not my business to 
introduce the idea of Elizabeth. I knew she must have done 
something, at the very least sent you a cablegram. I did not 
ask. Charles, do you know what this silence of yours, about 
her and to me, sigmfted ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he said wearily. ‘In the lingo of the 
day I suppose it must indicate a sense of guilt. Toward both of 
you.” 

“One diing you must never fqel about me,” she said, “is 
guilt. I’ve been happy for a while. Oh, don’t worry — ^I’m 
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not going to get sentimental — ^but it’s true. And it’s also true 
that I’ve ^ways known you belonged to Elizabeth.” 

There was a long silence. Finally Jean a^ed : 

“When is she coming back ?” 

He aroused himself and replenished his drink, although 
sparingly. 

“That’s just it,” he said. “She wanted to come at once, 
early in the Adairc Sneeze, as you call it. 1 was too confused in 
mind to know what to do. I asked her to wait in Delhi. 
There she is now, waiting.” 

“Waiting for what ?” 

“For word from me,” 

He sat down again, rather heavily — ^he really was tired to- 
night and looked at her straight. She was kind and beautiful 
but she was not Elizabeth. 

^‘Jean, dear,” he said. “I’ve decided to go.” 

“Togo — to India?” 

“No, not quite, but somewhere on the way to India, to meet 
Elizabeth.” 

“I think I’ll have a drink too,” she said, and weilt to the 
table to mix it. On her return to her fhair she kissed him 
lightly on the forehead. 

“ All right, Charles,” she said wdien she was seated again. “ I 
always have known tliis time would come. I’m not the one to 
break a heart, my own or anybody elsc’s. And, believe it or 
not. I’ve always liked Elizabeth. I can perfectly truthfully 
wish you bodi happiness.” 

She sipped her drink. 

“You’ve rejuvenated me somehow, I must say,” she said 
with some irrelevance. “1 tliink the AfEiire Sneeze had 
something to do with it, too. Quite aside from the fact that it 
brought us, so to speak, together, I’vc ictually enjoyed it. I 
know it was hell for you but I’m a useless, frivolous creature, 
and it made me feel important just for once, and even useful.” 

“Oh, but you were and arc . . . !” he protested. 

“Not very,” she resumed. “I think I’ll go to Paris and get 
my free lifred and then spend the summer in Veniae.” 

“You’re very utqust to yourself, Jean,” he told her. “You 
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always have been better and wiser and kinder and nicer than 
youu admit. And you don’t need to get your Bucc lifted, 
cither.” 

” Perhaps not jtist yet, but that’s coming too,” she said lightly. 
” Oh, darling, don’t look so miserable. You haven’t done any- 
thing wrong. What would anybody expect to happen if two 
people like us, both lonely, get thrown together in close associ- 
ation in a difficult, very difficult situation ? What happened 
was boimd to happen, that’s all. It couldn’t have been avoided. 
And I take my full share of responsibility, remember.” 

She puffed at her cigarette. 

“Are you going to tell Elizabeth about ust” she asked in a 
tone of simple curiosity. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, and began to walk about the 
little room, running liis long fingers through his usually plas- 
tered hair. In the old grey trousers, tennis shoes and T-shirt, 
with his hair on end, he looked exceedingly unlike the correct 
Mr. Redwood of the State Department. 

“Elizabeth is die damnedest female woman that ever walked 
on two feet,” he burst out angrily. “ I never will really under- 
stand the combination. She is essentially imiocent and tech- 
nically not — ^I suppose that’s it. She’s really almost priggish in 
many ways, and yet . . . Oh, well, you know or guessed some 
things. I don’t know what she’d do if I told her. Perhaps 
she’d just walk out again.” 

“I don’t think so,” Jean said quite gently. “It might — 
actually — ^make her feel better. Did that ever occur to you ?” 

He looked at her with astonishment, pausing in his very 
limited ambulation. 

“No, I can’t say that it did,” he answered. “But anyhow I 
can’t decide in advance what I’m going to say to her. That 
willjtut be whatever it is. And I have an awful lot of things to 
deciw first. I haven’t told you anythiiig like all of it. I’m 
going to get out of Washington, get out of the State Depart- 
ment, get out of the whole damned business.” 

“No, no.” 

“I always <wantcd to paint and now I’m just going to go 
ahead and do it. Now that my older brother is dead I don’t 
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have to be afraid of frmily quarrels about it either. My 
brother (Robert doesn’t really care what I do and never did. 
It was die others who drove me into this — ^this bordello. I 
may never be a good painter but I can at least try. I’m forty- 
five years old and I’ve never had my own way about anything 
of importance in my life.” 

“You married Elizabeth,” she said. 

"Yes, by God, I did, and it’s the only thing I’ve ever done 
that was absolutely O.K. and my own. The Redwood 
family made the best of it afterwards but they never liked it. 
I married Elizabeth and then lost her, but I’m not going to lose 
her again.” 

“It won’t be precisely starving in a garret, will it?” she re- 
marked thoughtfully. “.After all, the Redwood millions are 
still there.” 

*“The Redwood millions arc diminishing,” he said, “but 
there’ll always be enough for the kind of life I want. And I’m 
not ungrateful to my family. ’ I only want to be myself at last.” 

Jean stretched out a long white arm toward him as he passed 
and touched his hand with hers. ' 

“Do sit down, dear,” she said. “You make me nervous and 
I have to crane my neck so far to see that you don’t crash into 
the bibelots. It’s the sort of r'^ing that gives a woman wrinkles.” 

He sat down helplessly and glared at her. 

“I suppose you think I’m crazy,” he said. 

“Well, not altogether,” she said judiciously. “I knew 
when you came in dressed like that that you must be in full 
rebellion. But now, reasonably and honestly, don’t you think 
you have some kind of duty toward the bordello, as you call it? 
Tliere must be something useful that you contribute to it. 
You’ve risen pretty high in rank there.” 

“Rank !” he said savagely. “Wn.u does it mean? Only 
that you’ve passed « certain number of years being polite, 
punctual and relatively clean. It doesn’t even mean perman- 
ence or security. I’d be fired out in two shakes if some half- 
cooked anthropoid senator from the tall grass chose to make an 
attack on me, with or with9ut justification.” 

“Well, that’s not quite true, is it ?” 
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“Wliac do you mean ; It almost happened just now, when I 
hadn’t done a thing in the world except try to help a poor 
fiightened woman. I’ve been accused of practically every- 
thing except perhaps murder and rape.” 

”11ie point is, Charles, that it did not happen. And I don’t 
diink you really believe half of what you’re saying. There 
have been some bad times, I know, but on the whole you’ve 
done good work and it has been appreciated. I heard the 
Secretary of State speak of you no more than a week ago at the 
British Embassy in terms t^t would have made you fed widi 
embarrassment and, I think, pleasure.” 

Charles stared at her. 

“Did he really ? ” he asked. “Why didn’t you tell me ! ” 

“You’re suflicicndy pleased with yourself as it is,” she said 
tranquilly, “and I didn’t think it was necessary.” 

(May God in his infinite mercy forgive me for telling sudn 
a black lie, she was saying to hereelf, but I must do something 
to stop him !) 

“Well,” said Charles uncertainly, “the atmosphere is too 
much for me. I "d^ant to go.” 

“All right, go,” sKe said, conscious of having won some 
kind of victory, however temporary. “Go, but not for good. 
Or in any case don’t make big, irrevocable decisions in a mood 
of this kind.” 

She eyed him appraisingly. He seemed a good deal calmer. 

“Have you resigned, Charles ?” she asked. 

“No, I have not,” he admitted. “I was going to do it to- 
morrow.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “It would look rather bad, you know. 
People would say you were running out on a difficulty. They 
would infer that there was something terribly shady about the 
whole Affaire Sneeze.” 

“They infer that anyhow.” 

“ Less, much less now. It’ll die down. If you resigned you 
would revive all that.” 

“I suppose so.” Now that his outburst was over he felt 
wearier dm eVer. “I think I’ll haye one more light drink and 
go home. It’s pretty late — one o’clock.” 
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"Have your drink and make me one,” she said, “but 
promise^ me you won’t resign tomorrow. Can’t you take 
soma Icatire instead i Have you got any leave coming to you ? ” 

" Oh, yes,” he said, “ quite a lot of it. I’ve been at the grind- 
stone pretty steadily ever since the war. I think I’ve got four 
months owing to me.” 

"Well, why don’t you take it ?” 

He came back with the drinks and patted her sleek hair. 

“You’re a good girl, Jean,” he said. “Almost thou 
persuadest me. But do you know what it is to want work, 
real work, your own work, work that satisfies your soul not in 
the result, but in the actual doing of it i I’m sorry to use a 
word like soul. I know it’s a four-letter word nowadays. 
But I don’t know any other for what I mean.” 

“That’s the way you feel about painting, is it?’* she asked, 
fitting very still. 

<lr 'f , * 99 

It IS. 

“Then I suppose you’d ’better go and paint,” she said. 
“ Nothing else will do. And, apart from everything, I envy 
you that. I’ve never had such a feeling in my life. * I’ve been 
perfectly useless always.” 

“There you go again.” 

“It’s true. I can’t do h ’ ything.” 

“You know how to live, Jean. I think I’d better go home 
and send my cable to Elizabeth.” 

“Yes. I tliink you’d better.” 

“Good-bye, dear.” 

“Good-bye, Charles.” 

Tears gUttered on her cheek-bones as she saw him to the 
door. 

“In spite of all we’ve both said,” she murmured into his car 
at the door, “T ask one thing. Do for me. I’ll never ask 
another. Please do not resign tomorrow. Promise.” 

“I promise.” 

He walked through the clear, hot night, and eventually 
found a cruising taxicab to take him the rest of the way. His 
Tviind dwelt on Jean witl^ gratitude and tenderness, but there 
was an undeniable feeling of relief— and even though he was 
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ashamed of it he could not fail to know what it was — that this, 
now, was over. He had drifted into it; it was an< accom- 
plished £ict before his mind had folly taken it all in and hr was 
grateful for the sensuous warmth of the beaudfol and kind ; but 
it had nothing to do with Elizabeth. 

At home he sat in front of the telephone for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, trying to compose his cablegram. He realized that it 
was high time. She had waited long enough. He did not 
actually know the stops on the airlines to India, but he had an 
idea that Athens and Beirut, or perhaps Constantin9ple and 
Beirut, were among them. An image of the Parthenon came 
into his mind with such vividness that he could see the delicate 
throb of entasis against a cerulean sky. Athens would be 
wonderful. He had gone there once when he was twenty. 
But he had never been to Beirut at all and he remembered an 
old photograph from some book in which people were shown 
badmg in a summery sea against a background of snow- 
capped mountains: the Lebanon, he supposed, or the Anti- 
Lebanon, he could not remember which. As he thought of 
these things his spirits rose and it was in a state of genuine 
excitement, in spite of^ die late hour and his own fatigue, that he 
finally telephoned his telegram. It would be as Elizabeth 
niight decide, cither Athens or Beirut, but he would meet her 
again — ^and soon — in a land of beauty. 

He had some slight qualm about saying that he could leave 
at once. That was, after all, something yet to be proved. 
But he had actually established on a previous occasion (at the 
time of Elizabeth’s departure) that he could take his accum- 
ulated leave when he wanted it. A day or two at the office 
should clear his desk and leave things in order for those who 
would continue his work. He did not want to quibble or 
qualify his language with Elizabeth. He could use the word 
“immediately” and make it come true. After all, it would be 
another twenty-four hours or so before her answer could 
arrive. 

Thus he sent a cablegram of straight, unmodified enthusi- 
asm, just as he*telt, and slept the rest of the night in the deep 
rest of a child. On the next morning he had no real difficulty 
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in obtaining the leave he sought. It was well understood that 
he had been working hard and that Sczczeczinski afiair had 
subjeefied ^him to considerable strain. His wife’s journey to 
India was no secret either, and there was a quiet sense of ap- 
proval (unvoiced, but perceptible) amongst those who now 
had to make out and sign the papers which would permit him 
to meet her on her way to Rome. In feet he had an almost 
perfect case to present, and the only unconventionality was in 
tbc haste with which he wanted his leave put through. This, 
too, was tacidy attributed to Elizabeth. It was all so easy that 
he began to regret all the harsh words he had spoken to Jean 
Ellenbogen the night before about the poor old Department. 
It had, after all, treated him pretty decendy. 

But when he went home that evening, for one blfssed eve- 
ning alone with no engagements of any kind, he was still re- 
solved that this departure would be final. He had kept his 
promise to Jean and had not mentioned the idea of resignation 
to anybody. It was still in his mind, and fixed there : but since 
the service owed him four months’ leave he could take it, and 
thus make his going away less drastic in mahner if not in es- 
sence. He dreaded, after all, the arguments that would come 
if he mentioned the idea of resigning. All that would be 
neater, cooler and easier by correspondence. Jean was right, 
as she so often was. 

He went into Iiis studio and spent an hour looking over his 
pictures. Some seemed good to h»!n, others less good: but 
whatever they were, tlicy were his, had come out of the inner- 
most part of his being, and had afforded him more genuine 
satisfiiction in the doing tlian anything he remembered in over 
two decades of government service. Still-life and landscape 
for the m9St part, with a few compositions more or less out of 
his own head, they had their value tc turn Just as sheer paint, 
whatever they represented. He could remember every part of 
the work that had gone into them — ^almost, he drought, with 
amusement, every stroke of the brush ! Did feal artists feel 
like this ? He could hardly tell ; he had known so few. 

And what, he wondered* should he take with him— what, 
that is, from this studio, the tools of his trade! It would be 
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best, he decided, to take nothing. The pictures could be 
shoiyn to Elizabeth later, and during these next ntondis he 
would, certainly, paint better ones. There was no tkse making 
heavy things like oils or canvas : everything could be obtained 
wherever he went. He could take a sketchbook and some 
water-colours so as to be able to note down anything that 
particularly struck his eyes as a subject. He would travel light. 
At the thought of travelling light, instead of with the usual 
mountain of luggage, the usual wardrobe and the baggage tram 
of furniture following afterwards, some new exhilara|ion arose 
widiin him and made him want to sing. It seemed a little 
absurd to be “starting a new life”, as they called it, at the age of 
forty-five, but that was exaedy what he felt himself to be 
doing. He thought of die Greek* islands, of the coast of 
Dalmada, of some hillsides he remembered iti Sicily — Segesta, 
for example, with the lovely temple in the wild flowers and ho 
habitation to be seen anywhere.^ These were the places where 
they could go, he and Elizabeth, and the whole world would be 
new again. 

Mrs. Timmins’knpcked on the door to say that dinner was 
ready. She disapproved of the studio so much that she rarely 
even opened the door : it was her habit to speak dirough it. 

“And there’s a telegram too,” she said. 

Charles had the door open in a moment and read the tele- 
gram. It was from Elizabeth and she had chosen Beirut. 

“I can get there in one day but it will take you two or three,” 
she said. “ Can get plane Saturday. If you are day or so later 
will wait Hotel St. George. Love and joy.” 

That was why they called her “bookish” or “priggish” he 
thought with a sort of tender amusement : she wotfld use an 
expression like “love and joy ” instead of the coin of every day. 
Well, anyhow, he knew what she meant because that was what 
itwas:loveandjoy. 



CHAPTER XI 


MOON OF ROME 


T error was what Elizabeth felt most of all as the yellow- 
ish white of the searchlights caught the silver plane 
against the night-blue sky. There it was : it was coming 
in : it would land in a few moments and she was overwhelm- 
ingly afraid. Afraid of what ? That it would fall > No, not 
that it would fall — she knew it would come sailing in like a 
swan in the park, disdainful of the observer. No, no — the 
plane was all right; it was of herself that she was afraid. She 
was afraid that she would not be what she had b^n. She 
feared some great and irrevocable chang ^ in herself— that was 
as near as she could get to determining what it was that clawed 
at her heart. She took her powder-box out of her liandbag 
and looked at herself in the tiny glass. She was pale, she 
thought : never mind, it was too late to do anything about that 
now, here in the brashly illuminated waiting-room of the 
airport. She would have to make the best of it, such face and 
body and soul as she had, for the moment she had so hoped for 
and now could only fear. 

Yet the fear did not last long. It was only the gleam of the 
aeroplane caught in the searchlight that called it forth. In an- 
other minute the plane had gone into the summery blue dark- 
ness again and where there was no searchlight there could be 
seen the dose, bright and unwinking stars of the Syrian June, 
the Mediterranean stars, the lights of the Lebanon. The 
moon, a slice of warmth in the upper west, comforted her 
absur^ties. Nothing coiild go wrong: all- vK>uld be well, 
provided she could muster the full courage to tell no lie and say 
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what was in her heart She felt that she had been an unutter- 
able fool, and wrong in many things, but not in staiyling here 
now where she did stand, waiting for love. This was4t: the 
truth is in your own heart, and she had looked, and here she was. 

“In a very few minutes now, madame,” said the smooth 
Lebanese voice beside her, “the plane will land. It was a httle 
bit delayed by engine trouble in Istanbul Madame’s husband 
will have no customs examination, so there is hardly any 
longer to wait See, Madame, see, the plane comes in now. 
Ah! The beautiful landing! Beautiful! I will go in and 
conduct Monsieur. Wait just where you are.” 

The lights on the runway showed the silver bird coming 
majestically to its stop ; the ladder came out of the darkness ; 
o£ficials entered and ^ere was a pause. Then the passengers 
began to emerge — Charles Redwood first of all, as she could 
sec even fiom where she stood : no doubt he had been order&d 
ofif first because of the diplomatic passport She knew him, 
with a sharp pang of excitement; she knew him as one knows 
the general outline of a beloved object, but she could not dis- 
tinguish his features or see whether lie looked well or ill. The 
wait then, which was in rcahty very short — ^and she kept look- 
ing at the big, electric clock in the waiting-room to confirm it 
— seemed longer than the half-hour before. She even thought 
the electric clock might be out of order and marked its progress 
two or three times by comparison with her own wristwatch. 
Then, at last, the Lebanese man from Pan-American appeared, 
proudly conducting Monsieur. Over the head of the advanc- 
ing Lebanese she saw the head and shoulders of Monsieur — 
saw them a second or two before his searching eyes found her. 
Dear God, she thought, how tired Charles looks ! What have 
they done to him ? Then their eyes met and she was shocked 
with dehght at the radiance that came over his face. * He was 
with her in another half-muiutc, holding her close. She sighed 
deeply and was very still for a moment or two. 

‘“V^en Madame is ready,” said the Lebanese voice impor- 
tantly, “I will conduct Monsieur and Madame to the car. In 
the meanwhile^I will conduct the pprter with the bagg;^ of 
Monsieur.” 
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Charles looked down at her and kissed her again. She 
wanted to speak, to say something, but all that came out of her 
lips was«*‘ Charles!*’ Then she struggled to compose herself 
and said, inanely enough: “Was it an awful journey 

“Pretty awfiu,*’ he said. “My legs arc too long for these 
contraptions. I blew myself to a bed over the Adantic but 
from London they don’t exist. Elizabeth ? What a fool I’ve 
been !’’ 

“Not half as big a fool as I,” she said. 

“Shall we forget that we’ve been fools ?’’ 

Can we? 

“Of course.” 

“I’d like to forget that I’ve been a fool,” she said, taking his 
arm and beginning to movci^o the car. “It’s an awful waste of 
time, all this moaning and groaning.” 

“Let’s not moan and groan, then,” he said. “Let’s bill and 
coo instead.” 

“I’d like to bill and coo, my sweet,” she said, “but you 
know it might sound more like clucking and crowing. The 
only thing I’ve learned is that I’ll just have to be as I anf and do 
as I do.” 

“That’s all I want anyhow,” he said. “ Only that and noth- 
ing more. Namely, you.” 

“Monsieur ! Madame ! ” 

“Do I tip this monkey?” Charles asked under his breath. 

“No, indeed,” she told Iiim. “He’s practically a major- 
general.” She gave die Lebanese her hand. “Thank you, 
Mr. Alawi,” she said. “ You’ve been extremely kind. When 
we’re ready to leave Beirut I’ll come in and sec you about it.” 

“Bookings going west are pretty heavy just now,” the man 
said with that same curious overtone of importance. “Many 
Indians go to England in the summer. Madame will give me a 
litde time on it, if possible ? ” 

They got into the big, ancient and extremely comfortable 
Renault provided by the hotel and set off for Beirut. She sat 
with Charles’s hand in hers and their arms entwined. She felt 
die great and irreplaceable, &miliarity that belongs to die 
Anglo-Saxon word “home” and perhaps to no other word in 
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the same degree. We are at home, she thought, and with that 
quirky inconsequence characteristic of persons »who have 
Imown music in their lives, the refrain set itself up in her head : 
‘"Nous sommes chez nous, nous sommes chez nous'* This was the 
kind of private joke she could share with Charles and often 
had, whereas to other people it was too silly or too private to 
communicate. 

“Do you know what’s running in my head now?” she 
asked. “Something really absurd.” 

“I’ve been able to guess before but I think I’m stumped this 
time. Is it the A-minor waltz?” He was naming what she 
had often played to him. 

“No — ^perhaps it wiU be at any moment — ^but just now it’s 
Nous sommes chez nous, nous sommes chez nous." She sang the 
notes in her rather childish voice. 

“I don’t even recognize it,” he said. * 

“You would if you heard the beginning. It’s the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust." 

“ Good Lord ! ” he said, startled. “That’s irrelevant enough. 
What i funny noodle you’ve got on you, Lizbo ! ” He had not 
called her Lizbo for years. It was in fact a honeymoon word 
and had not survived the sobrieties of “real hfc”. 

"Nous-sommes-cftez-nous-uous-sommes-chez-nous-nous-sommes- 
chez-nous," she sang happily, leaning her head against his 
shoulder. Then, when she came to the refrain, Gloire immor- 
telle (k nos aietix, he recognized the old tune and shouted it 
along with her, sharing die notes and the excitement even 
though he did not know the words. The chauffeur turned his 
head shghdy and grinned back at them. 

“Do you suppose we’d better tell him we’re harmless?” he 
asked. 

“I’m not sure that we are,” she said. “I feel rather gay and 
high-jinksy. That’s never harmless, is it? Do you fmow 
what I’ve got for you at the hotel ? Guess.” 

“ Champagne on ice,” he said. 

“Clever you!” she said, mimicking somebody they both 
had known ih Washington. “Hpw did you guess? But I’ve 
also got something you’ll like even better. A htde food.” 
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“Thank God ! “ he said. “I’m rumbling.” 

“I’m sorry it isn’t a steak,” she said. “After all, it’s two in 
the morning and the hotel will be in bed, more or less. But 
fve got some noble sandwicbes of roast beef and some ex- 
quisite cheese. Brie and Port Salut, and a vast bowl of &uit 
including the best prickly pears — ^you know: cactus fruit — that 
you’ve ever eaten in your life. Void des fieurs et des fruits et des 
branches" 

*'Et void mon cceur," he said, "qui ne bat que pour vous" 

“We’re rather ridiculous, I suppose,” she said a while later, 
putting her bair in order. “ Such elderly types ! ” 

“I don’t feel in the very least elderly,” he said, “and as for 
being ridiculous, I think it’s hke beauty — ^it’s in the eyes of the 
beholder. You don’t see the chaufreur laughing at us.” 

“He’s my best friend and oldest retainer here,”**'she said. 
“He’s been widi me two days. He’ll take us to the mountains 
tomorrow if you want to go.” 

“Not tomorrow,” he said. '“The next day, please. To- 
morrow’s private. Bosom of the family. But I’d even for- 
gotten die mountains. I saw them in the moonlight from the 
aeroplane. It looked as if there were some*strcaks of snow.” 

“There are,” she said, “on the top. And just underneath 
our hotel we can bathe from the rocks in the most heavenly 
coolish-warmish clear water. Just that part — die rocks and 
the sea — arc rather like Sardinia. Remember how we loved 
that week in Sardinia i Couldn’t you get yourself appointed 
sub-assistant to a vice-consul in Sardinia, darling?” 

She felt his arm muscles sdffen a litde (very litde, but it was a 
sign she knew) and he was silent for an interval. 

“I don’t think I’ll get myself appointed to anything at all, 
ever again,” he said. “I may as well tell you, Lizbo. I’m 
quitting die service.” 

She was blank widhastonishment. 

“1 had no idea,” she said at last. “What does it mean?” 

“ Let’s talk about it tomorrow. No use spoiling tonight.” 

“My poor dear,” she said, “are they driving you out, the 
beasts?” 

“No, nobody’s driving me out. I’m just sick of it and I 
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want to go. ril tell you all about it tomorrow. Oh, Eliza- 
beth, I have so much to tell you ! I feel as if we’^been away 
feom each odier for years.” 

“ So do I,” she said trudifuDy. “Years and years. What I 
have to tell you is a lot, too — ^no great dramas such as you’ve 
been going through, but eventfid to me, to whatever it is 
inside that constitutes the reality of me.” 

“You can tisc the word soul, dear,” he said, and she knew he 
was grinning. “I don’t mind.” 

“All right, soul. I’ve said it. Sometimes I think I was a 
terrible idiot to leave you. Most of the time I diink that, and 
by and large it’s true. But if I hadn’t gone — out there — 
might never have learned what I have learned.” 

“What have you learned, Lizbo,?” 

“ I think we’d better leave that until tomorrow, too,” she said. 
“It’s long, and some of it is extraordinarily difficult to put into 
words. I’ve learned, anyhow, that I love you and never have 
loved or could love anybody else. That’s enough for tonight.” 

He buried his face in her hair. 

“Deftest,” h» said in a barely .ludible voice, “are you sure 
I’m worth it?” 

“I’m sure,” she said. “I always was sure of that. It’s only 
of myself that I wasn’t sure. Sit up, darling. We’re coming 
in now to the hotel.” 

“I’m a louse, I know that,” he said, sitting straight in his 
comer. To her amazement she saw tears glittering on his 
eyelashes. She could not remember how long it was since she 
had seen such a tiling. 

“If you hear of anybody who isn’t, will you tell me?” she 
remarked with a great deal more ffippancy than she felt. “It’s 
a wonderful hotel, darling, and we have views in all directions, 
not to speak of the best food I’ve had in many months. Come 
along. You’ll have to sign the police dip on arrival but you 
can do it upstairs. Isn’t it a pretty little tavern ? ” 

They had entered the vast portico and now dismounted at 
the pompous steps. The general whiteness and bigness looked 
like a Paris hetel — or, better still, 9ne in the South of France — 
blown up to something over life-size. 
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“Do you think we can live up to all diis he asked as they 
crossed the huge, empty lobby. “It makes me feel rather 
moth-eaten.” 

“ Such good exercise,” she said, getting into the lift. “And 
anyhow it may look a bit grand but it’s cheaper than anything I 
ft>und in India. Or practically anywhere else either.” 

The happiness of the morning succeeded the happiness of the 
night, and to Charles, sitting on the balcony of their rooms in 
the scantiest bathing-trunks he possessed, the whole passage of 
time since his estrangement ftom* Elizabeth — and it was well 
over a ycaf — seemed like an inexplicable nightmare to be for- 
gotten as soon as possible. Indeed it was easy to forget it at 
the present moment, with the sun beating down in cleat, 
beneficent warmth — ^not ferociously, not tropically — on his 
torso and legs ; with the sea twinkling its astonishmftit at him, 
thtt’ ever-surprising Mediterranean, ever-surprised, with the 
green-brown mountains in the distance streaked slightly at 
their summits with white; with all this at hand, and Elizabeth 
sure to emerge at any moment in her new radiance, how could 
he fail to experience a profound assurance of his own good 
fortune, his heavy-dowered luck, no nfetter how litdc he 
deserved it? Washington vras light-years away, and unre- 
gretted. Tliis afternoon or tomorrow he would look in die 
town for some painting gear, perhaps, but even that could 
wait ; for tlie present it was enough to be here. 

Elizabeth was in the doorway, in a green bathing-suit which 
adhered iucredibly to her lovely long body. 

“I’ve ordered an enormous breakfiist,” she said. “ Shall we 
have it here?” 

“This is a good place,” he said. “ This is a wonderful place.” 

“1 thought so,” she told him, rumiing the cool tips of her 
fingers ovtr his forehead. “You can rest here. And it’s beauti- 
ful. My poor diaries. What did they do to you? You’ve told 
me nothmg yet. I couldn’t make out from the newspapers 
in India what on earth was going on. Was it horrible ? ” 

“It was,” he said cheerfully. “We can go into it later. I’m 
basking now like a lizard. . Let’s eat before we even mention 
anything unpleasant.” 
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*‘l don’t think you can quite inia^;ine how strai^e it was for 
me,” she said, sitting on the balcony rail with her bare back to 
the sun. ”I was on the other side of the globe, litersilly. in such 
surroundings that every word from Washington seemed gib- 
berish. And the papers were printing the most peculiar thmgs 
imaginable about the person I know and love best. It was 
weird.” She reflected for a moment, and then added: “It’s 
true that our names have never appeared in print except in the 
most banal way, as going to a party or something of the kind. 
A good many people might not have felt the queemess of it as 
powerfully as I did.” 

“Poor Lizbo,” he said. 

“Poor you !” she said. “Well, if you don’t want to discuss 
it, don’t, Here’s the food coming, anyhow. Darling, it’s 
eleven o’clock and after. Aren’t you ashamed i ’ ’ 

“Not in the least. Just happy.” 

“Sybarite,” she said, watching him bask. “Hedonist. 
How I love you!” * 

“You’ll shock the waiter.” 

“YoiT can't shock me, sir,” said the waiter, busily arranging 
the table. “I’ve bton in Chicago.” 

“ Good man 1 ” said Charles, “ That’s where I come from.” 

“ Ever go into the Constantinople Restaurant in the Loop *” 
the waiter inquired. “Well, sir, the chef there, by golly, 
that’s my uncle.” 

This was good for exchanges of reminbeent information 
which threatened to consume the remainder of the morning. 
The waiter’s respect for their food prevailed in the end over hb 
garruhty; he left them to it. 

“It’s been my experience,” said Elizabcdi, “that almost 
every member of the human race has an uncle in Chicago.” 

“I’m the exception,” Charles claimed. “The time hi now 
come when I have scarcely a close relative left there. My 
brother Robert b the last.” 

And thus he was led into telling her all the news of the 
Redwood fttmily, the immense vacuum left in its aflairs by the 
death of hisi brother Gray, the discovery that there was no 
Redwood in exbtence who could run the big chemical business 
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pro^rly, and the subsequent decision to examine the possi- 
bilities of merger or sale. 

“ So probably have a little less money from now on, or 
maybe even a lot less, but we can manage sdl right,” he ended 
up, grinning. “It won’t be love and art in a garret. There’ll 
always be quite a bit of income.” 

“I’ve sometimes thought there was too much,” Elizabeth 
said pensively. “Oh, I know it’s nice to have money when 
you want it, but it might have been good for me, anyhow, to 
have to work more than I have. ’l bcHcve in work.” 

“I do to’o,” Charles said. “Don’t think for x moment that 
I’m getting out of the State Department just to dawdle my life 
away on some gin-soaked beach. I’m not a Lido boy and I 
never have been one. I’m, going to work like a horse. More 
coffee?” 

** Charles darling,” she asked, softly and (it seemed to him) 
rather apprehensively, “aren’t you going to tell me about it? 
What work are you going to d<5 ?” 

“I’m going to paint, Liz,” he said. “ I’m going to paint and 
paint and paint and paint. That’s all but k’s enodgh. It’s 
what I should have been doing all along? It’s the one thing 
that makes me feel I’m actually paddling my canoe. What's 
the matter ? Don’t you like it ? ” 

“Of course I like it,” she said, rousing herself from what 
seemed a sudden and deep abstractioti. “1 was just thinking, 
that’s all. You must do what you rc ally want to do, of course, 
and I know your talent for paint is true. I was just thinking 
about an artbt’s life. I know quite a few artists, mostly musi- 
cians, but the principle’s the same. It’s a hard life, an enor- 
mous amount of work for sometimes very little return.” 

“Well, Redwood Chemicals can take care of the returns, as 
I was saying.” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean money. Artists are always looking for 
appreciation or, better still, for comprehension. And they 
practically never get it. That’s what I meant — ^that’s what 
makes their lives Iwd.” 

“I don’t care about either comprehension or ippredation,” 
he declared firmly, pushing back his chair. “1 just want to 

K 
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paint, and I dcm’t give a damn if nobody ever looks at my work, 
I want to do it anyhow.” 

“That’s what you say now,” she remarked, “but ,are you 
sure you can say it ten years from now? Oh, Charles, don’t 
think I’m holding back at all. I’m with you in whatever you 
want. I just do happen to believe that artists get a sort of extra 
allotment of human sufiering, more dian other people. That’s 
all I meant. Let’s go down and lie on those beautiful brown 
rocks and get slighdy cooked and then go into that beautifully 
blue sea. Can do?” 

“ Can do,” he said. “ Chicago ain’t afraid of nothin’. That 
bathing-suit of yours will undoubtedly melt at the touch of 
water, leaving you stark as Aphrodite rising from the foam. 
Suits me all right, but how about die citizens?” 

“The citizens are all nudists at heart and the bathing-dress is 
eminently practical anyhow,” she said. “It’s Beirut’s best, 
fresh out from Paris, bought in your honour. If you don’t like 
it rU go put on an old one.” 

“I love it,” he said. “What dierc is of it, that is. Oh, 
come oil, Liz, don’t pout. I was only kidding. All those 
Indian holy men Haven’t made you unkiddablc, have they? 
And when am I going to hear something about India, anyhow ? 
Your letters were wonderful but no letter is ever quite the 
same thing as hearing the tale told.” 

“ You’ll hear so much that the danger is boredom,” she said. 
By this time they were in the lift going down to die beach. 
“And then, too, all the most important things arc extremely 
difficult to put into words.” 

“Well, diat’s true of most human experience, isn’t it?” he 
asked. They came out on to die warm brown-red rocks and 
saw that they had the bathing-place almost to diemselves. 
Only two children with their French nurse were paddling in an 
inlet near the sea-wall of the town. “I mean,” he went on, 
“love, for example. Art for anodier. What words can say 
what they mean ? They must be felt.” 

“That is it,” she said. “That is just exaedy it. My illum- 
inating expetfience, as I wrote to you, was that of being imder- 
stood and forgiven and uplifted. But I can’t explain just how 
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dut happened, or why the one particular person, Shxi Kesh- 
avan, caused that experience.” 

She shopped suddenly. He did not know that Keshavan was 
dead. How many oUicr things were there that he did not 
know ? The events of die past weeks, such as they were. 

“Let’s sit here for a while,” he said, choosing a flat rock just 
above the water. “We can’t go in yet. Keshavan sounded 
to me like the real thing, judging by your letters.” 

“He is dead,” she said. There was a silence. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he said after a while. His eyes were 
fixed on a'small boat far out toward the horizon. “I liad an 
idea that some day I might go with you to see him. I could do 
with a httle forgiveness myself.” 

“He died four — ^no, five;— days ago,” she said. “No, it was 
four days ago. Goodness, how the time and dft countries 
and everything get mixed up by diosc long plane journeys ! 
Keshavan died when I was in Delhi. Two days before I left. 
I’ve been here three days today. Tliat’s five days ago. He 
was very old.” 

“What did he teach you? Or rather^ what Mid you 
learn?” • 

She stretched out on the rock and closed her eyes. The 
words did not come easily. 

“I learned that my worst experience was akin to my best,” 
she said steadily. “It has to do with Hght. Light comes from 
many sources. My astoimding aberration — ^I mean that which 
I considered to be an astounding abciration — ^was no more than 
a lower or earher form of a high truth.” 

“I am not very sure,” he said slowly, “that I understand 
you.” His eyes remained fixed on the line of sea and sky. 

“I think you do, Charles,” she said softly, without opening 
her own dyes. “I think you do.” 

“Yes, perhaps I do,V he assented. 

“It is difficult,” she went on after another pause, “to give the 
impression of that kind of tcacliing. It exists and is ffilt. 
Keshavan told me one of the oldest things in the world. 
Look in your heart. The trt^jh h in your hearty h» said. But it 
had weight and meaning as never before.” 
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“You had to travel a long way for those words,” he re- 
marked. 

“I did. But diey sent me home again. And anyhow it 
wasn’t only the words, as you know. I understood^ somcdung 
as never before.” 

“Well, I suppose that was worth the great journey and all the 
worry,” he said. “I hope it never dies out.” 

“It never will, I think, providing — well, providing that we 
two remember, and stick together.” 

He leaned over and put his hands on her shoulders. 

“ We’U do that,” he said. “I’m not sure I understand every- 
thing but perhaps that’s just as well. I can go on learning. 
And then, too, we can have a few reticences, can’t we, Liz ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, sitting up and looking at him very candidly. 
“We can have a few. It’s better.” 

“Then let’s go into that water before we’re a minute older,” 
he said. “It must be almost time for lunch.” 

In the afternoon Charles went on an expedition to buy some 
painting materials, and thereafter he was usually accompanied 
wherevCi they .went by his sketchbook. In this he made 
jottings of wliatevei struck him, a face or an animal or a 
comer of garden wall, and worked them up afterwards in die 
painting, both in oil and water-colour, which Vc began to turn 
out in profusion. They made excursions to the mountains, to 
the great temple ruins at Baalbek and to Damascus, and the 
store of liis work accumulated. Evidendy he regarded it all as 
so much exercise, and was conscious of learning something in 
every such attempt, although Elizabeth was secredy dismayed 
to fmd diat she, in any case, could see no sign of what he 
meant. Perhaps learning, in the sense in which he used the 
word, was an internal event, and certainly she knew next to 
nothing about painting : but oughm’t she to be able to see the 
progress which he felt himself to be mating? This gave her 
some moments of embarrassment, kept in good order by the 
steady reminder that he knew what he was doing and she didn’t. 
She could draw on her own experience to prove that a difficult 
passage at th« piano might demai^d weeks of work to get ex- 
aedy right, and that to a careless or untrained ear the final 
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version might not sound much different from the preceding 
ones. This much she did know, and she supposed Cliarles’s 
b]issful*pr^occupation with exercises in paint must be of the 
same kind. But her inner discomfort arose &om the feet that 
she could not for die life of her see very much difference be- 
tween his pictures or, indeed, much progress beyond what he 
had painted fifteen years before. Now that painting had be- 
come, instead of a violon d’ Ingres, the real work of his life, it 
had to be taken with the utmost ^riousness, and she was afraid 
that soonegr or later she might be found wanting in that respect. 

But toward the end of the second week in Beirut Charles 
liimself began to exhibit some symptoms of boredom. That 
malady, so fetal to man and beast, got at him through the 
actual paindng itself. He began to complain a ^tde of the 
monotony of subject matter offered to his eager brush. 

’‘Arabs are a htde bit like the waves of the ocean,” he said. 
“When you’ve seen one you’ve seen ’em all. At least when 
you’ve painted one you’ve painted ’em all.” 

Or again: ^ 

“ Seascapes in Normandy can be differ^t tvery hour out of 
the twenty-four. This blasted sea is the same colour all day 
long.” 

Elizabedi was deUghted heart : she did not herself want to 
linger for ever on this lovely shore where she, in feet, had little 
or nothing to do. During the hours he spent in painting she 
read books or sunned herself on the beach, but she had never 
really had much talent for the dolce far niente and a deadly sense 
of wasted time sometimes overcame her. She tried to sup- 
press it — ^like Philip Carter “quelling his thoughts !” — ^but the 
fetahty of boredom is that it can never be really concealed for 
long at a fime. Charles, she was quite certain, could read her 
mind, as indeed she could read his, and it was no doubt as much 
for her as for himself that he began to talk of pastures new. 

“I wonder,” he said one evening on their balcony at the St. 
George, “if I could paint on the Acropolis ? I don’t suppose 
so. Too beautifuL Too architectural for me, anyhow. But 
how I’d like to see it again !” 

And finally: 
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“Rome’s my place, lizbo. That’s where I really want to 
go. I love the look of the plaster. And then the .streets are 
full of things for me. Let’s go to Rome ! ’’ 

“I’ll tell you the truth, Charles Redwood Esquire, I’ve been 
waiting for those wonderful words for days and days ! I think 
I knew you were going to say them pretty soon.’’ 

She tosed him. 

“Rome isn’t only your place, it’s our place,’’ she said. 
“Where shall wc live ?’’ 

“Now that I’m officially a painter I think we oughit to Uve in 
die Via Margutta,’’ he said grinning. “How would you like a 
studio with no running water ? 

“Whither thou goest I will go,” she said happily. “I 
always loved the Via Margutta. And climbing stairs is so good 
for the figure. Wlien do we start?” ^ 

And thus it was that they found themselves in Rome in July, 
wlien the heat of the city was^ such that most of the solvent 
inhabitants, Itahan or foreign, made attempts to get to the 
mountains or the sea. This was a season mey had loved of 
old, because the Kcatjaf Rome, in point of fact, presents litdc to 
dismay any American — ^particularly an American from Wash- 
ington — while the opportunity to enjoy the wonder of the 
place without fashionable interruption was of high value to 
such as they. And, what is more, they got their studio in the 
Via Margutta, which would probably have been impossible at 
any other time of year. An American painter who wished to 
visit his native land during the hot months provided the 
studio, and since he was a painter whose income was not 
derived from painting, his studio deserved both the praises and 
the prices of the real-estate agent. It had all the electricity and 
water and ice-boxes and bathrooms of a palazzo, and even if 
you had to walk up four Bights of stairs you emerged into a 
creation of all die combined luxuries when you entered. It 
was, Charles considered, a litde more splendid than was 
striedy necessary, and he proceeded to stow away some of die 
frimiture, but it was extremely comfortable : and as it was on 
the top Boor k possessed a roof terrace of its own with a view 
by day or in the starlit night which was worth all the rest. 
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The studio proper was a big room and there were two 
bedrooms and two baths, as well as a kitchen. The unex- 
pected amplitude of these arrangements gave Elizabeth an idea. 

“Woulon’t you like to meet Mrs. Amandale?” she asked. 
“She’s a dear. I owe her a great deal. Couldn’t she come 
and stay a few days i She’s on a slow boat but she ought to 
get to Naples pretty soon. I know she was goii^ to get off 
diere and potter around a little before going home to England.’’ 

“ Of course, of course,’’ Charles agreed. “You wrote me so 
much about her. And she caif mve tliat other bedroom. 
Why not? I’ll be painting and so will she — although &om 
what you say her work is hardly in my line.’’ 

Aind yet, when Mrs. Annandale did come and stayed five 
days it could hardly be dc^ribed as a great success. There was 
sometliing about her actual painting, the little wSter-colours 
which she produced so incessantly, that made Charles uncom- 
fortable. She turned them out, he drought, like pancakes, and 
they had no claim to the status of art (nor did she make a 
claim) ; and yet they were pretty, and skilful, and they could 
probably all find a place somewhere. And could hC say any- 
thing like the same of his own pictures ? * 

One evening when they were alone on die roof and Mrs. 
Annandale was having her preprandial nap Elizabeth, thought- 
ful and a little concerned, introduced the subject. 

“Mrs. Annandale will be going on the day after tomorrow,” 
she said. “ I’m sorry to say I don’t t liink — or feel — ^that you’ve 
appreciated her visit very much. Am I right?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “I may wonder sometimes what it is 
you see in her.” 

“Maybe only a woman can sec it,” she answered. “It’s 
some quality like wisdom, except that it’s nothing to do with 
bookish wsdom. A quality of experience accepted." 

“I wish she didn’t paint,” he said firankly. 

“But it’s so difierent . . . !” She left that up in die air : it was 
different, he gathered, from his own painting or ftom Mrs. 
Annandale’s wisdom. Everything was different ftom every- 
thing else. “I wonder if b can explain. On die day when I 
heard of Shri Keshavan’s death we were at the Ramaktishna 
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Mission in Ddhi. Mrs. Annandale obviously knew diat tbis 
meant something to me. She spent that afternoon painting 
the scene, just a comer of the balcony at the Mission,‘as a ftre- 
well present to me.” 

“I know, dear. I’ve seen it.” 

“Well,” she pursued. “I had been too selfish and engrossed 
in my own problems all this time to think of buying a picture 
firom Mrs. Annandale. I could easily have done so. They are 
not expensive.” 

“I know. They can’t be.”^ 

“ So, on that evening in Delhi, just when I was realking how 
remiss I’d been, and had decided to buy a picture or two if I 
could, she came out into the garden and gave me the one she’d 
made for me. I had to take it.” 

“I see,” he said, not seeing at all. 

“The thing I ought to have done — and bought and paid for,” 
she went on valiantly, “I was then obliged to accept as a gift. 
That is probably what I mean by her wise quality. She knows 
how many things, how much, can be and ought to be accepted 
as a gift. • The guilt is erased. It’s true of little things or im- 
portant ones.” 

“I’m not sure,” he said doubtfully, “that I follow all that. 
You go too fast for me. The acceptance of hfe as a whole — ^is 
that what you mean t ” 

“ Something like that : you have failed but then there is a gift 
bestowed on you. Tliis you must accept. Oh, I’m not very 
dear in the head about it. And Mrs. Annandale never explains 
anything of the kind. She might diink I was simply dithering 
if she heard me trying to say it.” 

“Sounds slightly dithering to me, Liz,” he said cheerfully. 
“I’m a pretty literal kind of dozen, however. Lots of things 
seem up in the air, or vague, or not quite all there; for me. 
Maybe you can give me some brief lesspns in divine philos- 
ophy. Anyhow I’ll promise to be as nice as I can to me old 
lady until her departure. That ought to do. And let’s go 
down now and give her a good, very cold Martini, to start 
witli.” ^ 

Mrs. Annandale, in her five days in Rome, must have 
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painted at least a dozen water-colours of the flower-sellers on 
the Spanish steps. It was just her kind of subject, and however 
little the pictures difiered from one another it was evident, 
Charles thought, that somebody would buy every single one of 
them and hang it up on a wall somewhere. He could not 
possibly have put into words how much or why this thought 
irritated him, but it did. 

“ Oh, they're not what you'd call pictures at all,” Mrs. An- 
nandalc said unexpectedly on tly: night before her departure. 
All her ^rop of Roman work had been brought out, at 
Elizabeth s request, to be seen in the studio in late afternoon 
light. 

“Don’t say that,” Charles protested, ashamed of himself. 
(She must have read his mind.) ^ 

“ Oh, I know all about it,” Mrs. Annandalc said with per- 
f«X calm. “It’s just a thing that I do. And people seem to 
like them. That’s all it is, really.” 

“They’re very pretty,” EHziabcth said defensively — so defen- 
sively that she seemed to be defending henelf against both of 
them. “They don’t have to be the Sistine Chapel. They arc 
what they are.” 

Mrs. Annandale made that familiar low chuckle which 
seemed to come from her depths. 

“They certainly are that,” she said. And then, widi an 
equanimity which made the words even more startling : “I had 
a lover once. He was very promising — oh, very promising. 
He would have been colonel of the regiment at the very least, 
and you know that was a pleasant hfr in the old days. He 
acquired vaulting ambitions. He wanted to paint. He 
resigned his commission and went to Hve in Paris on about ten 
shillings a year and soon drank himsdf to death.” 

She paused to reflect, and then added : 

“How he did thai!»on so little money was something I never 
understood. But of course it was a long time ago.” 

Elizabeth and Charles were both silenced by this to an extent 
which made any comment impossible. They looked at each 
other helplessly. 

“I have never been ambitious, thank God,” the old lady said. 
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“I simply do what I can. If there’s any more cocktail in that 
shaker, Charles, I should not refuse another. That ;would be 
more than I usually allow myself. It’s a farewel| diiink. I 
don’t suppose we shall be meeting after this.” 

‘‘You oughtn’t to say it even if it might happen to be true,” 
Elizabeth said, laugliing in spite of herself. “We don’t want 
to imagine it. You’re coming to see us often, and we to sec 
you.” 

“ Well, I hope so,” said Mrs. Annandale with peaceful obstin- 
acy, “but I have an idea ray travels are about over. Eliza- 
beth, dear, why don’t you play something for us before dinner i 
Your new piano is so beautiful, and there’s just about time for 
a litde music.” 

The new piano, a rented one, was not exactly beautiful ac- 
cording to Ehzabeth’s standards, but it was the best she had 
touched in many months and she was glad to play on it now. 
Some appalling frankness had crept into the conversation — an 
awkward frankness like that of a “truth game” — and she 
thought it high time to stop the talk. 

In the morning after Mrs. Annandale’s departure Charles 
ranged some of his recent paintings on chairs and against a sofa, 
as she had done with her water-colours two nights before. 
Elizabeth had gone to the station with Mrs. Annandale and was 
to have a practice session afterwards. She had arranged for 
several of these every week, in the rooms of a music school, so 
as not to annoy Charles with the tedium of endless technical 
exercises. She would certainly not be back until lunch-time, 
which, in the Via Margutta, was half-past one. Charles looked 
at his pictures and wondered what to think. This had seemed 
good a week ago ; that had seemed more than good, a work to 
be adxnired and remembered. Now he was curiously shaken. 
He did not know whether he could be sure about any of them. 

He picked out half a dozen of the late ones, one or two firom 
Beirut and the others from Rome, and got them done up 
somehow in paper and string. Down in the street he hailed a 
taxi and directed the driver to go down the Corso. There, in 
two or duec'of the side streets, were picture dealers whose 
names and shop windows he had often seen — dealers in con- 
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temporary painting not by the most celebrated artists but by 
visibly ramer good ones. He tried three shops and came away 
dejecte^, angry and puzzled. No one of the three had been 
willing eilher to buy a picture outright (that had not been 
expectable) or to exhibit it for sale. One of the three had said, 
sizing up Charles’s appearance and clothing, that he would 
exhibit some pictures for a fair fee, which he named; it seemed 
exorbitant. Another had hinted at the same thing without 
actually naming a fee. The tliird and worst of all had simply 
refused to exhibit. 

“The tnarket is glutted,” he said. “Nobody is buying pic- 
tures. You have a flower piece there which isn’t bad, but 
there are hundreds like it for sale in Rome. Are you by any 
chance the artist ? ” , 

Charles, filled with shame, heard himself mumbling some- 
thing about being a “friend of the artist”. 

“Ah, there.you are !” the dealer said, pleased, apparently, to 
have detected that Charles waS not himself that lowly thing, a 
painter. ‘ ‘ These churches and flowers and faces and street cor- 
ners are subjects which every visitor to Rome paiifts. Your 
friend should acquire a personal style, ofle entirely his own, if 
he wishes to sell pictures. Even if it’s only maimerism. See, 
signore, that piece of nonsense there.” 

He pointed to a composition of very bold mannerism, elon- 
gated figures in the midst of curlicues which suppHed all sorts of 
sexual suggestions not inliercnt in t.ie figures diemselves. 

“Tliat picture will be sold for a good price,” he said. 
“There will be another to take its place immediately. I keep 
one or two here all the time in an endless procession. Amd 
each buyer tliinks his own QuarigUa is a highly original work 
of art. It’s a trick and 1 know it. But you might advise your 
fnend to*learn a few tricks.” 

Charles got back tg> the Via Margutta in time to put his pic- 
tures away before EUzabeth’s return. She came in, breathless 
from the stairs, kissed him, and then looked in surprise at the 
cocktail on the htde table beside him. 

“Cocktails before lunch?” she asked. “Sotnething must 
have happened. What’s the matter, dear ? ” 
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“Oh, I was just a little concerned over a piece of work,” he 
said airily, “so I thought I’d have a drink. It takes the place of 
a solution. Can I give you one ?” 

“I suppose one wouldn’t kill me,” she said, “but' it is a hot 
day. I’ll just powder my nose £rst, shall I ? I’ve worked 
pretty hard this morning myself.” 

From the other end of the studio, at the door leading to their 
bedroom she called back : 

“ Oh, there’s news for you ! Your fnend Craveti is coming 
to Rome!” 

Charles busied himself with the making of anoth^ martini. 
She was back in a few minutes to receive it. 

“What’s this about Craveri?” he asked. 

“There ate posters out in the streets,” she said. “I saw them 
first at the music school. They must have been pasted up dur- 
ing the night. There’s to be one of those tremendous open- 
air performances of Aida in die Baths of Caracalla — ^you know, 
with elephants and camels and God knows what — and Clara 
Craveri is the Aida. Shall we go ? ” 

“ Of course we*must,” he said. “ When is it f ” 

“The first one is m about ten days,” she said. “I didn’t 
write down the dates but they’ll be in the papers. It will be 
performed five times, I think the posters said.” 

“I don’t much like those open-air Aidas,” he said. “We 
heard one once years ago, remember? The music gets 
twisted.” 

“Indeed it docs,” she said, laughing gendy at herself at the 
memory. “It gets blown all out of shape. But it’s fun — ^like 
the circus. I never know how the singers can stand it, just the 
same. The noise all those animals make is stupendous. I 
suppose Craveri can do it.” 

“She can do anything,” Charles declared with conviction. 
“If they want lots of noise she can provide that too.” 

The entrance of Signora Erminia, who was cook and house- 
keeper for the Redwoods, notified them that lunch was going 
on to the table. They ate at 'a table in the end of the studio 
which gave en to the kitchen — opposite their bedrooms but 
not far fiom the Erard grand piano which Elizabedi had been 
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able to rent for the summer. Many of the owner’s treasures 
had been removed from the studio to make room for the 
Erard nnd to create the spacious and half-empty look whidh 
Charles felt to be more appropriate to the Via Margutta. 

“Do you know,” said Elizabeth in the midst of the risotto, 
“that this studio is very good for music ?” 

“I know it is,” he said rather grimly. “I’m just wondering 
if it is so good for painting.” 

“All?” She looked at him ia surprise. “Mrs. Annandale 
got off aJl right,” she continued with apparent irrelevance. 
“ She loved her time here. But what I was thinking was that 
possibly some time your friend Madame Craveri, whom I’ve 
never met, would sing for us here. The piano’s quite good 
antKthe sound is excellcfit in this room. Or would that be 
a^)dng too much ? ” 

“ she’d do it if I asked her,*’ he said. “You’ve no idea how 
friendly people get when they’re all in a jam together, as we 
were in L’ Affaire Sneeze. Clara Craveri and Wickerman, her 
husband, arc alumni of the big jam. But I suppose she’ll be 
pretty busy in Rome. Anyhow I’ll see shout the tickets to the 
open-air Aida.” 

During the next days Elizabcdi thought she detected in 
Charles some symptoms of moodiness and of a depression 
which had nodiing to do with her. Tlicy were happy as they 
had not been for years, but she knc’7 that something was bodi- 
cring him. She conjectured diat it had to do with his work but 
she preferred not to ask because it was quite nodceable that he 
spoke of it less and less freely. In all piobability, she thought, 
he had impounded liimsclf in some technical difficulty which 
made him, as an artist, feel his limitations and all the consequent 
miseries > and, as she knew from music, nothing is more difit- 
cult to explain to die layman. She could bide her time until 
he was willing to speik of it. 

Signora Erminia had, EUzabeth guessed, added to the diffi- 
culty. She, although an excellent cook and housekeeper, had 
been an artists’ model in her youth and for ygars thereafter. 
Signora Erminia came froifl the fabulous village of Anticoli, up 
in the hills, where for numerous generations whole femilies 
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have earned their livings as artists’ models, young and old, male 
and female, thanks originally to the painters who chose to go to 
their village, but afterwards, when the thing had, sq to speak, 
caught on, in Rome itself. Erminia was a stolid, rather square 
woman of sixty, without great beauty now except in her very 
£ne eyes, but for her to get a job in a painter’s studio was a Httle 
like the smell of gunpowder to an old war-horse. She had not 
worked in the house two days before she proposed herself as an 
ex|)ert at her old profession, vnthout extra charge. 

“You understand, signora,” she said with immensft dignity, 
“not everybody knows how to do a model’s work, particularly 
in the nude. It requires control of the body, patience and in- 
terest. I was a model for artists in Anticoli and in Rome for 
twenty years and more. I have sonic free hours every afier- 
noon and could pose if it would serve die Signore.” 

At first Charles thanked her and afterwards had a merry ex- 
cliangc with EUzabeth on die subject. He had done no figure 
work since his student days in Paris and did not desire to begin 
again on E^minia. 

But after Mrs. Aiinandale’s departure — after his secret visit to 
the dealers off die Corso — ^lic suddenly decided to try it. 

“I think I need a break, a change of style,” he said to Eliza- 
beth, “or in any case a change of subject. I’ll just see what I 
can do with old Erminia, and if I get any result at all I might 
see what I can do with figures. Rome’s full of models.” 

And thus he was employed for an hour or so every afternoon 
on a large composition of which the central interest arose from 
the rather squat and square body of Erminia. 

“She’s an excellent model, tr.iincd and experienced,” he 
said once ; and again : “Her body is an interesting combination 
of squares and rounds. It sounds fooUsh, but twenty-five or 
thirty years ago she must have had a body rather like the 
Olympia of Manet.” 

And beyond that, little or notliing. Elizabeth was sure that 
the new and difficult kind of work, demanding so much 
greater concentration and design than the impressions which 
had sufficed &m before, was at Mie base of his recurrent 
moods of depressed or abstract reverie, from which he never 
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&.iled to rouse himself— and she saw that too — ^whenever she 
came into the room. She did not ask to see the work in 
progress and he did not oHer to show it. 

Thus it* was with them when Craveri arrived in Rome. 
They read of her arrival — with photographs — ^in the news- 
papers. She had sung in Rome often enough to be known 
and admired by a large public, and the fact that she was an 
Italo-American was no drawback to the interest she aroused 
under the present circumstances. Bodr Charles and Elizabeth 
indeed observed from the beginning tliat althoi^h anti- 
American signs, slogans and posters were to be seen everywdiere 
in die streets, no doubt as the result of highly organized propa- 
ganda, the individual American experienced greater fiicndliness 
&Q]]i Italians than ever Ijcforc. Craveri had been known in 
Rome even before the war : she was now getting the acclaim 
dtic to the return of an old friend. Her “success story”, 
Italo-Amerioon style, defrayed the chronicle : how she had been 
the daughter of a poor markdt gardener in New Jersey and all 
the rest of it. Since she had studied both in Rome and Milan, 
the Italian part of her story was also well displaced, and it 
seemed to the rather discouraged RedwToods that every paper 
had something about her every single day. Small things were 
made big ; she was, they said, the only singer of the time who 
was at home in all styles, could sing Mclisande and Aida alike, 
loved Verdi, Mozart, Wagner and practically all odier com- 
posers equally, was adept at songs aud kind to her aged mother. 

“It’s really too much of an outburst,” said Elizabeth m some 
distress after the second day or so of this. “We’ll never get 
neat her. She’ll have all Rome on her doorstep.” 

“It won’t make much difference to Craveri,” said Charles 
stoutly. “However,” he added, “I’ll admit it makes some 
difference to me. It makes me a hide reluctant to barge in on 
her.” 

It did not occur to Viim to wonder at the extent of the Press 
outburst until he ran into a man from the American Embassy 
one day on die Belvedere at the Pincio. Charles had stayed 
away from the embassy in Rome with sedulous fare ; it was not 
difficult because the ainbassador was absent in America and he 
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had no particular friend on the staC This was a man — consid- 
erably his junior in rank — ^whom he had known in Washing- 
ton. 

“Oh, hello, McCloskey,” he said, inwardly cursilig the en- 
counter. “ Are you stationed in Rome now i 

“Yes, I am, and a lucky dog too,” McCloskey said. “You 
just passing through t ” 

“Touristing,” Charles said vaguely. “Lovely day. How’s 
tricks?” 

“ Oh, fine. You ought to come to look over our shop while 
you’re here. We’ve got a big set-up. Biggest in Europe, I 
believe.” 

“Doing anything with it ? ” 

“You bet we are,” said McCloskey. “Exhibitions, pjfizc 
contests, everything. Working with ECA and all the others 
too. We’re getting a hell of a big break on Clara Craveri.” * 

Charles stared. It had not occurred to him to connect Craveri 
with the aefivities of the various^' American agencies in Rome. 

“What’s she got to do widi — ^with anydiingf” Charles 
asked lamciy. 

“Oh, she was coniing here anyhow,” McCloskey assured 
him. “We just thought we’d make the best of it — such a 
popular American singer, Italo-American. A good break. 
We didn’t arrange it but we’re making the best of it.” 

He hesitated and took a quick sidelong look — an embarrassed 
but inquisitive look — at Cliarlcs. 

“And then we thought if wc took charge of publicity, and 
put out plenty of the right kind, there wouldn’t be any men- 
tion of that business — ^you know — that all of you got mixed up 
in in Washington a wliile ago.” 

“I see,” said Charles slowly, looking out over the Pindo 
wall to the far-oflf dome of St. Peter’s swimming in summer 
light. “I see now. Well, I must run along. My wife is 
waiting for me. I’ll come up to the embassy to see you all one 
of these days.” 

A look almost of relief came into McCloskey’s face. As 
Charles explahied it on a cafe terrace to Elizabeth ten minutes 
later: 
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“He looked as if I’d dispelled some anxiety. Perhaps he 
thought Craveri was coming to Rome in fart not to sing 
Aida, |jut to sec me. For some conspiracy, no doubt, either 
for us or tigainst us. That’s the way it was in Washington, 
too — suspicion, suspicion.” 

Elizabeth laughed. 

“Docs the fict that I’m here make it any difiTercntt’I she 
asked. 

“Yes, that’s what it looked like,” Charles told her. “Just 
the fact that you are here seems to have given him a great 
relief. Itespcctability, I suppose.” 

“That’s a weird conceit,” said Elizabeth, musing over her 
glass of americano. They were in die late sunlight in front of a 
ca]^ in the Via Veneto,,with midsummer Rome’s loiterers, 
chi^y tourists, passing before them. 

• “And furthermore,” said Charles with weary certainty, as if 
he had given up hope of reason for the human race, “this 
policy — tliis concentration of^ttention on Clara Craveri — will 
have the exact result wliich it is intended to prevent.” 

“You mean?” 

“L’ Affaire Sneeze. The Italian Coitimunists or somebody 
else will get on to it.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Elizabeth blankly. “That never occurred 
to me.” 

“It could have been avoided. Just let Craveri come here 
and sing Aida and that would be diat. But stuff the papers full 
of personal publicity about her and something’s bound to 
happen. I’d be willing to bet on it.” 

And he was proved right no later than the following morn- 
ing, when the leading Communist paper came out wim a blast 
against Clara Craveri as a “well-known member of the 
American espionage service”, implicated in the “notorious 
affair” of “ kidnaping persons from the service of the people’s 
democracies” in Washington this spring. The newspaper 
added that Craveri’s career was a convenient camouflage for 
her other activities, that her husband was a “celebrated Wall 
Street operator”, and wc8t so fer as to hint th*t she might not 
be of Italian origin at all. After all, said the angry Communist 
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editor, the Italian form of her name should be Chiara, not Clara 
and was this not strong enoi^h suggestion ; There followed a 
special note from the paper’s music critic saying that although 
Craveri had been mucm admired in Rome in the paft, she was 
no longer in her first youth and the public must be prepared for 
disappointment at the upper and lower limits of her voice, such 
as it' was. In fact, said the music critic, those who heard 
Craveri sing in the Verdi Requiem in Venice six weeks before 
were struck by die fact that her high B-fiat was not per&ct. If 
this note were not perfect, what hope could the Roman public 
have for her Aida in the upper parts of the vocal score ; The 
critic seemed to hint that Craveri in her decrepitude had taken 
up espionage for the American State Department as a substitute 
for her failing powers as an artist. , ^ , 

Charles, who never saw the proliferant Communist Press of 
Rome except by accident, received a copy of the newspaper 
by messenger at half-past ten on the morning when it appeared. 
The messenger came from the American Embassy and had a 
receipt book for Charles to sign. Signora Erminia, posing on 
the model’s' throne 'in her stocky nudity, stared as frankly at the 
messenger as he at her. It was the messenger who acknow- 
ledged discomfiture by averting his eyes. 

The envelope contained, besides the marked copy of 
the newspaper, a note from the Charge d’ Affaires of die 
embassy. 

“Dear Redwood,’’ it said, “we’ve left you alone because we 
understood you wanted to be let alone on your holiday, but 
this seems to indicate that we’d better get in touch. Will you 
telephone some time today, at your convenience i’’ 

It was signed by Curtis Jones, a foreign service officer Charles 
had known for twenty years. 

Charles went back to Erminia and looked at her square form 
and again at the composition which be had built aromid it. 
He sighed heavily. 

“Erminia,’’ he said. “I’m afraid I can’t paint any more just 
now. Will you excuse me ! I have some other business to 
attend to.’’ 

She grumbled a htde to herself as she resumed her garments : 
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after all, it was hardly worth disrobing for the sake of a mere 
fifteen os twenty minutes* sitting. After she had left the studio 
Charles sat down and studied me diatribe in the Communist 
paper. Then he dialled the American Embassy on the 
telephone and asked for Curtis Jones. 

“Tell me this. Curt,” he said after the preliminaries, “is this 
crazy nonsense important ?” 

“Of course it is. You don’t know what we’re up against 
here. It’s a regular, unending campaign, highly organized and 
fmanced,^nd dicy take advantage of everything. God knows 
what diey’ll say next. And the fact that you’re in Rome — 
well, you know how they’ll go on. There will be detnon- 
stradons at the Baths of Caracalla. Silly, of course.” 

^''-Haven’t diey anything weightier than this stuff to use ?” 

^“Oh, Lord, they don’t care. And you know how Italians 
are about Opera. The ftict that it’s connected with opera 
makes it a*htuidred times better as a propaganda attack. 
Something to stir up anti-American feeling. When can you 
come up here?” , 

“Right away.” ^ * 

“I’ll be waiting.” 

He went, wondering how many more times in his life that 
quite innocent and nativd attempt to protect a frightened 
woman would arise to plague him. Elizabeth was away for 
her morning’s practice: he left h^r a note with the marked 
copy of the newspaper. In Jones’-' office he found the Cliargd 
d’ Affaires, a goggle-eyed but amiable fellow born into die 
foreign service, and with him no other than Mr. McCloskey, 
who proved to be die chief public relations officer. 

. “We’re so familiar with the Communist Party’s techniques 
now th*at we think we can say ju'.t what will liappen,” Jones 
declared in a form of summing-up. “They •will continue to 
harp on diis espioiftge theme, with whatever variations they 
can ring on it, until they work up some kind of feeling, real or 
faUp And this will be used as an excuse for demonstrations at 
the Baths of Caracalla, probably on Saturday night at the first 
performance of Atda.” 

“With what result ?” Charles inquired. 
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“There might be broken heads. The police will be out in 
force. But each time anytliing of the kind happens it<serves to 
&lsify the situation, and makes it seem that what we’rertrying 
to do for the Italians is against dieir own wiU.” 

“All right,” Charles agreed. “I’m on. I see the general 
lineofit. What can I do, if anything?” 

“The fact that you happen to be in Rome,” said McCloskey 
rather heavily, “ is what diey’U hit on next. And they’ll make 
what they can of it.” 

Charles looked at them steadily. 

“Do you want me to leave Rome ?” he asked. “My wife 
and I could go to Tuscany for a week.” 

“Tliat would be worse, I think,” Curtis Jones protested 
quickly. Charles had the feeling that McCloskey, left to bixn- 
self, would have agreed. “That would look like — ^like run- 
ning away.” 

“It would be running away,’’ Cliarles corrected. “I am 
willing to do so if the embassy wishes.” 

“You arc on holiday and free to move where you like,” 
Jones said placatin^ly. “I think you’d better stay just where 
you are. But you’ll help us if necessary, won’t you ?” 

“Of course,” Charles said. “But how?” 

“Well...” 

McCloskey broke in. 

“There’ll be Press conferences, Mr. Redwood,” he said in 
his rather heavy-handed way. “We understand you’re no 
stranger to them?” 

Charles nodded. 

“We have all die facts here,” Jones interposed. “We’U 
have a statement on the Sh — Sh ” 

He paused helplessly. 

“Call it the Affaire Sneeze,” Charles said without humour. 
McCloskey guffawed. 

“All right,” said Jones. “We’ll run off a statement today, 
in English and Italian, covering all the facts of your connexion 
with die Affiire Sneeze, your career in the service, and so on. 
We’ll be prepaifed to hand this out on demand if they begin 
dragging you in. But they probably will ask to see you, too. 
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And since you’re from the Department we think we’d better 
have a Press conference here, in that case.” 

Charles said. Even though the circumstances 
were mfForent he had the sensation of having been through all 
this before. “I’ll be on hand. But wliat about Craverit” 
Jones hesitated. 

“She’s a funny woman,” he said. “I telephoned to her a 
while J^o and all she did was laugh at me. Have you seen her 
in Rome?” ^ 

“No,” Charles told him. “f intended to, but the outburst 
of publicity discouraged me.” 

We don’t want her to come to any harm,” Jones said som- 
brely. “ I don’t quite know what to do. The cables will start 
cqpiing in from Washington in a few hours. I ought to be 
ablc\o say I’ve made some arrangements.” 

• “Tell the Italians . . .” 

“We’ve dpne that.” 

“And then talk to Wickerman, her husband. Get him over 
here.” 

Jones looked at McCloskcy, who left the room. 

“I don’t know just how to do tKR,” he said frankly to 
Redwood. “I have a feeling that Mac, there, overdid the 
favourable publicity and dius helped to bring this on.” 
“Exactly.” 

“But if we have a Press conference with you and Craveri 
together, here at the embassy, woi.’t it look to the other side as 
if you both were working for us ? ” 

“Probably,” Charles said. “But we’re landed in it. What 
else can you do ? You’ve got to protect her if you can, even if 
she docs laugh at you. And if you’ve got to have the shindig 
ait all, we’d better both be in it and tell the whole blasted story 
all over again.” 

“He’ll be here ip half an hour,” said McCloskey, coming 
back. 

“ Then I’ll go,” Charles said. “ Give him my address and tele- 
phone number and we can meet when he likes. We’d better 
not make a council-of-v^r out of it until wece forced to.” 
Jones looked at him gratefully. 
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“I was about to suggest it,” he said. “After all, you haven't 
been mentioned yet.” 

Elizabeth heard the full story at lunch. 

“So, you see,” Charles concluded, “the whole. miserable 
pack of nonsense is going to be tmpacked again here in Rome. 
^’titheU?” 

“IJarling, don’t think it heartless of me,” she said, “but ifit’s 
got to happen again I’m glad I’m in it with you.” 

J^’d give a lot to keep you out,” he told her. “ Some of it’s 
unpleasant. And in this particular case, just as it happens, there 
may be public disorder and bloodshed.” 

“ Over nothing t ” 

“Over nothing.” 

Elizabeth’s ftice, which kept its cool composure better t^^fin 
most, grew enclosed and rather secret. She must have been 
thinking of something far away, but when she spoke again 'it 
was at least vaguely to the point. 

“If I believed in rebirdi,” she said, “as die Hindus do, I think 
I might eventually be bom in a world without politics.” 

“Poor Liz,” he caid, “you must have suftered from that a 
good deal in this life ! ” 

She bestirred herself to a confident smile. 

“I’ll tell you one thing,” she said. “A woman has certain 
kinds of communication and even influence over another 
woman. If Craveri is really difficult — doesn’t obey police 
orders or gets temperamental with (he embassy — ^let me talk to 
her. In fact I think I’ll simply go to her hotel and try it this 
afternoon.” 

They were discussing this proposal when Wickerman tele- 
phoned. His laugh could be heard from the instrument half- 
way across the studio. 

“Well, boy, I guess we’re all in the soup again,” he said. 
“ They’re bound to get us yet. I’ve never carried a gtm to the 
opera before but I guess I’ll begin Saturday night.” 

“There has to be a first time. When do we meet?” 

“ Clara’s rehearsing. I’d suggest that you might come to the 
hotel but it’s besieged by reportersgust now. I’ve got your 
address. Is that all right ? ” 
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“ So fiir it has been.” 

“ Well^” said Wickerman, drawling out the word to the full 
Texan Jimit. “I guess we’ll take a chance on it, partner. It 
won’t be sfcfe for long. Have you seen die evening papers ? ” 

‘‘No,” said Charles. “ We’ve just finished lunch.” 

“The evening papers keep on going where the mornings 
stc^,” Wickerman said. “Never saw so many damned papers 
in my life.” 

“ Anything in them i ” 

“Plenty. Clara and I will come to you this evening. She 
won’t be out of rehearsal until six. We’ll drive around until 
wg shake off the Comanches and then we’ll come to you. 
Maybe seven o’clock.” 

“We’Ubehere.” 

Cfiarles turned from the telephone with the feeling of good 
tdmper and of a prevalent good sense in the world which was 
his usual response to any talk with Wickerman. 

“Signora Erminia,” he saiefto the erstwhile model, who was 
clearing die table, “when you’re free to do so, will you go out 
and buy all the evening newspapers thc^e afe for swe ?” 

''All of them?” she asked with eyes flashing and head up. 
“The Signore does not mean Communist papers as well ?” 

‘ ‘ I mean also Commun’* papers,” he said firmly. “You’ll un- 
derstand when you see them, Erminia. It’s for a special reason.” 

She went out, muttering to herself. 

“And Socidist and Republiian and Monarchist and 
Christian Democrat and . . .” he shouted after her. She was 
beyond hearing. 

Elizabeth laughed. 

“Something tells me,” she said, “that you are beginning to 
enjoy this.” 

At seven o’clock the Wickermans arrived. Clara Craveri in 
the cotton print dross she had worn to rehearsal, with a white 
kerchief over her head and great chunks of dark coral in her 
ears, was the same gorgeous creature as before, straight-backed 
and deep-bosomed, with a laugh that dispelled all shadows. 
She kissnl Elizabeth and said : 

“We’re members of the same fiunily now, thanks to the 
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foolishness of tlie world. You don’t mind my saying that I’m 
a great admirer of your husband’s ? ” 

The Redwoods had perused die whole evening Press of 
Rome, in which the AiSaire Sneeze was thoroughly canvassed 
from every possible point of view. The “friendly” news^ 
papers, those which in general frvoured the United States and 
the Western nations, were very nearly as bad as the Communist 
muckrakers. Their “friendliness” consisted in presenting the 
Ai&ire Sneeze as a great triumph over the Soviet villains. As 
might have been expected, ithe simple, accidental and non- 
political nature of the whole episode was never even suggested. 
The final edition of a Communist evening paper had a he.''d- 
line: *‘AiKhe Redwood k a Roma!” Beneath this was a last- 
minute bulletin to the effect diat Charles Redwood^, the 
notorious Wall Street spy and State Department kidnapper, 
had been identified as a visitor to the American Embassy dus 
very morning. 

“Oh, no,” Craveri said scorrifully. “I haven’t read them 
and I’m not going to. I read the one die embassy sent around 
diis monung. That was enough. The scoundrel said my 
B-flat in the Verdi Requiem in Vciiice wasn’t good. I’ll show 
him. I’ll give them some high notes Saturday night that they’ll 
never forget.” 

Wickerman was amused. 

“That’s the only part of the whole business that gets Clara’s 
goat,” he said. “ She’s sore because the guy insulted her high 
notes, and not because they’re threatening to kill her.” 

“They won’t kill me in Rome,” Craveri said. “If they do 
it will be the first time.” 

Her hearty laugh at her own joke gave Elizabeth pleasure. 
Elizabeth had been sitting there, almost speechless, gazing at 
the tawny-coloured woman before her. She had heard 
Craveri sing but had never seen her within any distance that 
could give a correct notion of such vitality. Charles had 
written her at length about the evening at Laura Henderson’s 
house in Washington and about Craveri’s singing of the 
Schubert “Afe Maria”. Elizabedi was possessed by the 
desire to hear that song in this room, this studio. She did not 
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<late to ask for such a thing now, when she knew that Craveri 
had been rehearsing for hours, but the idea was strong in her. 
She was therefore more than a litde awed, in some strange way, 
whai C3rat«eri turned on her and said : 

“Let me call you Elizabeth. And is it true what I have 
heard, that you play die piano beautifully; Wouldn’t you 
play a litde for us now 

And before Ehzabeth could catch her breath to answer, 
Craveri had turned to Charles. 

“Please, Charles Redwood, persuade your lovely wife to 
play the piano. I’m an old woman, according to what the 
m^ says in the paper, and I’ve been working hard all day. 
I’m only allowed two martinis because any more would make 
m^ fit. While I have my two martinis couldn’t she play ? 
She <Sn have hers afterwards. Please.’* 

•Charles looked inquiringly at Elizabeth, who rose and went 
to the piano ^without a word. She sat there waiting until he 
had poured die martinis and then began to play. She played 
the Chopin waltzes. She knew all sixteen of them, but she 
was never exaedy sure afterwards whether shp had pfeyed them 
all or not. She was in a pardcular and 'Special realm of being, 
rather Uke that which she had experienced in Shri Kesltavan’s 
garden in Calcutta. She knew in an abstract way (as an ob- 
server from afar might know) that she had never played better 
in her Hfr. 

Those who listened made no cot.mient whatever, not even 
an “Oh!” or an “All!” when she paused between waltzes. 
Craveri listened in an abstraction almost like that of the pianist, 
and it was not until the fifth or sixth waltz was over that she 
even remembered to sip her cocktail. Wlien Elizabeth finished 
arid rose from the piano the summer light vras fading from the 
big studio windows. 

“We intended to show you the view of Rome from our 
roof,” she heard herself saying— without having intended to 
say it. “ Now the light has almost gone.” 

“Ihat will be for anodier day,” Craveri said, and came over 
and kissed her. “Thank-you. We must go.now. It was 
beautiful.” 
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Elizabeth moved toward the door with her. The men were 
talking at some distance behind them in the b^ studio. 

“My dear,” Craveri said, taking Elizabeth’s arm and 
speaking in an undertone. “I think you know Jean Ellen- 
bogen. She’s been staying with us in Venice — ^Wick took an 
enormous palace just to show that he wasn’t an opera singer’s 
husbjmid by profession. Well, Jean’s coming down for -the 
first Aida at the Baths of Carac^a.” 

^‘^iThat’s good,” Elizabeth said steadily. “I like Jean very 
much.” 

“I hoped so,” Craveri said. “We’re sure to meet. Thank 
you — thank you for the Chopin.” ^ 

“ Can I play accompaniments for you some time ? ” Elizabeth 
asked, gready daring. , 

“How wonderful of you ! But I’m a bore when I rehearse 
songs. Always stopping and starting. But perhaps we can 
just make some music for ourselves one day. You can call me 
— or I you.” ‘ 

The men came up. 

“There will be trouble tomorrow,” Charles said, “but we’ve 
been through it all before.” . 

“And after Saturday night it’ll be over,” Wickerman said. 
“Clara’s made up her mind to sing such an Aida diat she’ll 
make even the Communists shut up.” 

“Perhaps on Sunday evening when the tumult is over you’ll 
come here and we can show you the view you missed tonight,” 
said Elizabeth. 

The next day was Friday and the Affaire Sneeze had its full 
airing in the Press of Rome. There was a Press conference at 
the American Embassy and Charles scored his principal point 
by inquiring (in Italian, which he spoke very well) : “ Can any- 
body tell me what espionage activity can be carried on in the 
Baths of Caracalla during a performance pf Aida i With ten 
thousand people taking notes;” 

Craveri s success with the Italian journalists came not only 
firom her unfailing good humour and robust beauty but from 
the genuine indignation with whichishe assailed the Ck)mmunist 
critic who had aspersed her high notes. As it happened, her 
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&ther, the Jersey market gardener, had been a peasant firom the 
Campag|ia, and her ordinary spoken Italian retained more than 
a toucl^ofthe heavy, honeyed Roman drawl. This, too, stood 
her in good stead. It was the judgment of Mr. McCloskey 
when die Press conference was over that the batde had been 


won. 


'‘These wo^s,” he said, obhvious of the angry gleam in 
Craveri’s eye, “are fools for opera. That stuff about the high 
notes pleased them most. And excuse me, Mrs. WickcrjiMHi, 
you speak Italian very well. Are you really ItaUan ? ” 

“ Yoimg man,” said Wickerman ominously, “you heard my 
wife tell those feUows tliat her father was a Roman peasant. 
Are you suggesting that she Ued ?” 

“Oh, no, oh, no,” sai4 McCloskey in haste. “Not at all. 
But publicity, you know ... I .thought maybe it was pub- 
licity. . . .” 


‘Please, please, said the Charge d Affaires, Mr. Jones. 
“There’s been too much heat’engendered. Mrs. Wickerman, 
or I should say Madame Craveri, arc you brave enough and 
strong enough to face a sort of street f^tdtf tomorrow night t 
You will have very strong police protection yourself. But are 
you prepared to sing over interruptions and quite possibly over 
a riott’ 


“ Sir,” said Craveri, rising to go, “I sliall sing.” 

And sing she did. Nobody who heard that first Atda in the 
Baths of Caracalla is likely to forget it. As Ehzabeth reflected 
more than once in the course of the splendid evening, Italians 
would forgive anything for the sake of a really good perform- 
ance of an opera dear to their hearts. Even if Craveri liad been 
an international spy, agitator, imperialist cannibal and slave of 
Wall Street, as charged, no real ItaJian could possibly have cared. 
She wa*s Aida, and her high notes mtunidated the elephants. 

“iJow I love Italy !” Elizabeth said to Charles at the end of 
the Nile scene. “How I love Italians!” 


“Me too,” said Charles. “Always and for ever. Past, 
present and future.” 

“That wonderful logienhat’s beyond and above all logic,” 
Elizabeth said dreamily. “Craveri can sing. Therefore the 
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Communist Party of Italy has made another ga£Ee. Spaghetti 
and red wine and a wonderful melody by Verdi. That’s all 
that matters.” , 

“Just the same,” Charles said, “there are more»policemen 
around here dian I have ever seen in Rome. Something must 
have happened.” 

They only learned on the following day what had in &ct 
occurred. A communist demonstration approaching the 
Bsihs of Caracalla had been broken up by the pohee, and three 
boys had their heads banged enough to require hospital atten- 
tion. Craveri sent theni flowers from amongst the many she 
received on that night: “Sono Italiani," was what she said, to 
the avid newspapers. 

But the Redwoods learned all this afterwards. They came 
and went by themselves, sedulously avoiding the large party 
from the American Embassy in which they perceived (from 
afar) Mrs. Ellenbogen and Mr. Wickerman. The immensity 
of the place made it quite easy to escape notice. 

“It’s her night of nights and she’s wonderful and let’s just 
duck out,’' EUzabeth said. “We’ve got diem all coming to- 
morrow afternoon.” ' 

The studio in the Via Margutta was bedecked with flowers 
on that Stmday afternoon. Signora Erminia had a startling 
skill with flowers — after all, she came from AnticoU — and she 
hummed tunes out of Atda as she worked with them. She had 
been at die Badis of Caracalla. 

Craveri was too intelligent not to know an occasion when it 
stared her in the face. 

“Dear Elizabeth,” she said, “I know it was the great night of 
my whole Hfe in music. You don’t have to tell me. I’m 
almost grateful to the Communist rag for making such a to-do. 
It keyed me up — ^I can’t remember anything else like it. My 
first night at the Metropolitan was nothing in comparison.” 

Jean Ellenbogen, sleek and cool and exquisite, gave Elizabeth 
a dehcate and dmost imperceptible kiss on the central portion 
of the right jaw. 

“My dear,”*She said, “India seenfe to have agreed with you. 
India — or something.” 
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“It’s Verdi,” Elizabeth said, feeling a little foolish and grasp- 
ing wildly for the words. There was some unexpected con- 
straint, a^ertain breathlessness she had not foreseen. “You’re 
not looking a bit dingy yourself, Jean. One could guess that 
you came by way of Paris.” 

Charles, oddly awkward, oddly silent, was hanging back 
with Wickerman near the door. 

“Sorry to hear that Redwood Chemicals is going out,” 
Wickerman was saying. The twinkle in his eye showed, even 
to Charles, that the gambit was ciiosen and deliberate. “ Ho^ 
ever, I don’t suppose you read the market pages much, do you ? ” 

“There’s been a merger in view ever since my brother died,” 
Charles said. “ Has it happened now t ” 

• “I reckon so,” Wickerman told him, accentuating his drawl 
to lli*thc words. “I reckon so. But never mind.‘‘ What’s a 
little thing like that alongside art and culture and last night’s 
Atda i Pretty hot stuff, wasn’t it J ” 

Charles made a cocktail. • 

“The alumni of the Affaire Sneeze,” he said wlicn he had 
shaken it, “must drink to the Wickerman fapiily. They never 
fail.” H 

Craveri spoke to Elizabedi in an undertone. “Docs he 
know our guilty secret ? ” she asked. Elizabeth shook her head 
to say no. 

“Professor Sneeze has a job in some Middle Western cob- 
lege,” Mrs. EUenbogen remarked, accepting her glass with a 
slight glance at Charles. “He’s going to teach modem Euro- 
pean history. I imagine it’s much easier to teach it than to live 
it.” 

There was a moment when Charles was out of the room see- 
iiig about some more ice. Elizabeth mo ved unwillingly — 
compelling herself to do so — over i.-' he piano where Jean was 
looking at some music. 

“Jean dear,” .she’said steadily, aldiough she was cold with 
fright, “I want to thank you, very sincerely, for — ^for helping 
Clmles through all this.” 

Mrs. EUenbogen suddqjly snapped open a^gold box and 
from it began to powder her face. 
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“You’re a good woman, Elizabeth,’’ she said. “I don't 
think you know that I know it.’’ 

“I don't believe I’m very good.” 

“I know you don’t. But you don’t really know jjcfy much 
about the rest of us, do you ?” 

The gold box snapped shut again. 

“'{'ell me one thing,” Jean said, looking Elizabeth straight in 
the eyes. “Just one. What did you learn in India?” 

_ “'To look into my heart,” Elizabeth said, not evading either 
the scrutiny or the question,'but conscious that her face had 
flooded with colour. 

“And what did you find ?” 

“ Charles.” 

Mrs. EUenbogen steadied herself gainst the piano. ^ ■ 

“I take this with the utmost seriousness,” she said. “I 
know approximately what your sorrov»rs were. How did you 
rise above diem ? For you have risen. I sec it.” ,, 

“If I have risen,” Elizabeth srid, “it is because an old man 
told me that the power of light can come even from darkness. 
The bad is only a .lower form of the good.” 

“I am not quite siiic of this,” Jean said slowly, fixing her 
eyes on Elizabeth. “ Forgive me if I am stupid. Is sex God ? ” 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said steadily, with her hands tighdy 
clenched but without looking away. “And so is everything 
else.” 

Jean was silent. Into her carefully made-up eyes there came 
the shimmer of tears. 

“I really must go to India sometime,” she said, “but it’s so 
fiirJ” She straightened herself and looked back into the 
studio, where Charles had reappeared with the ice. “I detest 
long journeys,” she said absendy. “Without love, without 
work, w'ithout ambition . . The words trailed off. “Let’s 
have a cocktail now that they’ve come on to the market 
again,” she ended. Elizabeth took her hand and squeezed it 
hard. 

“After this drink,” Craveri said, “which is my second and 
last, 1 am going to sing.” 

“Do you mind if I ask Signora Erminia to come in when 
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you sing?” Charles asked her. “She was at the Baths of 
Caracalk last night and she comes from AnticolL” 

“You ftiay do whatever you like,” Craveri said, “becaOse it’s 
your soti^,and your house. I’m going to start with a couple 
of Neapohtan bits just to loosen up the vocal cords, and then 
youR. How about ‘The Ungrateful Heart’ for a starter? 
■Wi<J:, are you on ? ” 

“‘The Ungrateful Heart*,” said Wick, “is just my dish?” 

Craveri made a sign to Elizabeth and they both moved t^^ 
piano. How was Charles to kn%w diat diey had planned and 
rehearsed every note of this ? It woxild not have occurred to 
him that Elizabeth’s practice time on the preceding morning — 
on*tlie actual Saturday of the first Aida — ^had been spent in 
G^j^veri’s sitting-room running over songs, picking and choos- 
ing, trying out this and tHat. 

{The great, round voice with* its wonderful gleam and 
texture filled die whole studio. “Cor ’ngrato” came out first 
in the full voice and then in the final refrain was reduced to a 
pi a nissimo. There was no breath in the room except Craveri’s 
but this was apparendy as deep and strong,as the tea. After 
“Cor ’ngrato” she sang “Toma a Surrieiko.” Jean Ellenbogen 
sat in a comer and wept into her handkerchief without the 
slightest effort at concesJment. Signora Erminia stood in the 
doorway with clasped hands. 

“Now I will sing your song, Charles,” Craveri said cheer- 
fully over the silence that followe.*. “At least Elizabeth says 
it’s a favourite of yours. We’ve conspired together to give it 
to you.” 

she sang the Schubert “Ave Maria”. 

After they had all gone Charles and Elizabedi went up on to 
the roof. The summer night had descended and sky was very 
near. 

“Elizabeth,” he said. “I’m not an artist. Craveri is an 
artist.” 

“She is.” 

“I’m just a guy that likes to paint pictures,” he said. “Let’s 
go home.” 

“Oh, Charl^, let’s go home.” 
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They were sdll for a long time. 

“It might have been,” he said, “but it isn’t. Where I belong 
is in the lorcign service of the United States of America.” 

“ 1 know it, darling,” she said, very softly. 

“Can you stand if? Won’t it appal you in the end? All 
the boredom and all the politics ?” 

“It’s your work.” 

They stood by the parapet and looked up at the summer sky. 
The st^ were almost at hand. 

“It’s what I’ve been trainfcd for, it’s what I know, it’s mj 
job,” he said. “And, what’s more, if I have to confess it, it’s 
what interests me most. I’ve found that out in the past few 
dajrs.” 

“I know and I have always known,” she said. 

There was an intensity of comiiiunication between them 
that seemed to dispel words and meanings alike. Their mtity 
arose like a bird to the all-seeing and naught-remembering 
stars. 



